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watch the beating wings approach. There’s a 


ckening of your heart. Forgotten are icy feet, 


med limbs, the sting of sleet. Here now is the great 
»f hunting. This is the payoff! 
re glad now you chose Remington ‘‘Express’’— 
est insurance that this great moment will not be 
wed by the disappointment of a miss or a cripple. 
ington ‘“‘Express”’ shells are loaded to the limit for 
f—not to encourage the extreme long-range shots 
rationists and good sportsmen advise against— but 
Bice the number of birds lost through honest errors 
me estimation. 
Sanks tothe Flat-Top Crimporiginated by Remington, 
megreat green shells insure a perfect pattern every 
@ he strong corrugated body is completely wetproof. 
And famous ‘‘Kleanbore’’ priming pro- 
tects your gun barrel. Your own dealer 


has a full supply. 


<< REMINGTON 
Re. “EYPRESS” 
me eB >. = SHELLS 


, &, 


‘*Kleanbore'’ are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by 


**Express'' and 
Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Remington Arms Company, 
Han interpretation of a scene by famous illustrator Stevan 
rom the award-winning Remington film, “Gunning the Flyways.” 
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4 SAY, JIM, THAT DUCK 
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Men & Boys 
LT IS, ED, AND A MONEY-MAKER, TOO. ——IN FACT MY 


WORKBENCH NOW PAYS ME A FINE PROFIT. £ MOUNTED THIS Learn 
FROG GROUP AS A WINDOW DISPLAY FOR A MERCHANT — 


HE WAS DELIGHTED AND Taxidermy 


SURE PAID ME WELL. 
for 


ent tall > iFun & Profit. 
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Learn This 
11's EASY, ONCE YOU GET THE HANG OF IT. I Fascinating 


LEARNED RIGHT HERE AT HOME IN MY SPARE 

TIME FROM THE N.W. SCHOOL OF TAKIDERMY. NOW Art 

LGET TWICE AS MUCH FUN FROM MY HUNTING 

AND FISHING AS L DID BEFORE I KNEW TAXIDERMY. | R Mail 
| y 








USEFUL ARTICLES, LIKE THAT QUAIL LAMP AND 

OWL AND SQUIRREL BOOK-ENDS, ARE GREAT FOR 

SPORTSMEN'S DENS— I'VE SOLD A BUNCH OF THEM, Quickly 

FOR THE MAN WITH A WORKBENCH, TAXIDERMY 

IS THE GRANDEST HOBBY IN THE WORLD? 
wuHy DON'T YOU Take. iT uP, ED? 











JIM, YOUR DEN IS ~~ J 
WONDERFUL? 1 AM GoiNG 
TO LEARN TAXIDERMY. WHAT 
IS THAT ADDRESS? — I'LL 

WRITE. wey - 





- 's World’s Greatest Hobby for Men & Boy 5 


Mount Your Trophies 
Birds, Animals, Fish,Game Heads 


If you hunt or fish, or love nature, here 
is the prize of all hobbies for you! Sports- 
men! Learn to mount your gorgeous ducks 
and pheasants, and those magnificent 
deer heads and fish, and all your other 


trophies. Decorate your home or den; 
have a home-museum. Mount for others! Get 
started in TAXIDERMY. It will allure you, and 
sweep you into a wonderful life-long hobby. Yes, 
it is marvelous. It will double your fun and 
interest in hunting. By all means, send coupon 
now, for the beautiful Free Book. 


Wild Game Not Needed 


Even though you seldom hunt or fish, you will have 
fun and art and beauty and fame with mounted 
squirre Ils, pigeons, poe hy owls, crows, even frogs. 
There’s a world of pleasure for you in Taxidermy! 


Taxidermy Is FUN! 


Taxidermy is the most thrilling hobby in the 
world for all men and boys! It’s really a delightful 
&xperience to re-create your wild game, and to make 
‘hundreds of ornamental and useful objects such 
as bookends and lamps. Send TODAY for the Free 
k. Find out how you can learn this marvelous 
hobby at home by mail in a few short weeks. 


Profits in Spare Time 


If you want to make extra money in your spare 
time, learn taxidermy—mount trophies for other 
Sportsmen. With wild game becoming scarcer, 
hunters now, MORE THAN EVER, want their 
valuable trophies mounted! Some students make 
Spare time profits from $25 to $40 per week; other 
Students much more from TAXIDERMY and 
TANNING. Hundreds tell us they are offered far 
More work than they can get out. Do YOU want or 
heed to earn more? Then INVESTIGATE TAXI- 
DERMY for real spare-time profits! 


Learn To Tan Furs Easy as A-B-C 


Latest home KROME-TANNING Our easy lessons are marvels of simplicity. No 
taught in our lessons. Exclusive long tedious practice; you start actual Taxidermy 
methods. Wonderfully successful with your very first lesson. It’s Easy! It’s Thrill- 
system. Make fine harness, sole, ing! It’s Profitable! Send postal or the coupon 
lace and buck leathers. Learn below now for Big Free Book, and learn how you, 
to tan all kinds of furs with the too, can learn and enjoy Taxidermy. No Obliga- 
hair on. Make them up into beau- tion. No salesman will call. 


tiful and valuable rugs and robes Famous Old School 


and fur garments of all kinds 
Many earn SPLENDID PROF- 400,000 Students 
ITS tanning for others. x This old reliable school has | 
taught over 400,000 students 
Learn by Mail in the past 40 years. If we 
YOU can learn the marvelous art of Taxidermy in have taught this vast number, 
your own home, in your spare time, by oureasy you must agree that we can 
lessons which come to you by mail. We have teach YOU also. Our simple, 
taught thousands of men and boys this delightful clear lessons and Personal 
art. We teach you easily and quickly! You will be Help assure your success. We 
surprised how rapidly you can learn this fascinz ve know you will be delighted. 
profitable hobby. Rush coupon or postal TODA Get acquainted with this 
for the Free Book! world-famous Taxiderm 


Double Your Pleasure 
from Hunting & Fishing FREE BOOK! COUPON 


Think of the fun and joy of mounting and saving Tells how YOU can learn Taxidermy at home. 44 
your own hunting trophies! Right in your home, pages, 100 pictures of wild-game. A wonderful book, 
will be the prizes of your fine hunting and outing strange, unique. You never saw the like before This 
trips. It’s simply GREAT! All of your sportsmen hook is PRICELESS to hunters, trappers and 
friends will be proud of you and your work. They nature lovers. ABSOLUTELY FREE if you WRITE 

will urge you to mount their specimens. They AT ONCE, this minute! Use the coupon 

will be delighted to pay youliberally. Many students oF a postal will do. Please state your age. 

earn splendid profits while learning. You can now 

be a Taxidermist, for pleasure and profits. Your 

hunting and fishing trips bring you DOUBLE 

pleasure, when you know Taxidermy! 


Lowest Fi ee Ever bf Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 


Rush request and get in on lowest fee in our 1112 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
history! AMAZING, Within reach of every school Gentlemen:— Please send your free 44 page 

y—many more than earn back fee mounting one booklet explaining Taxidermy. (State AGE.) 
specimen, while learning. 


Six —, building, 
4 own 
institution! Send TODAY. -"ecgren or 
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Northwestern School of Taxidermy @ 2c: 
1112 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska Print plainly. Use margin if necessary, or send postal. 
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Anyone who can 
hold a rod and wave 
a wrist can make 
beautiful casts with 
Pflueger Skilkast 
Reel. Even one who. 
has never been fish- 
ing before, can en- 
joy the thrill of 
effortless casting, 
with no back-lashes. 


You will not worry 
about the precise 
moment for thumb- 
ing the spool. Pflue- 
ger’s Mechanical 
Thumber does it for 
you automatically, 
bringing the spool 
to a smooth stop as 
your bait hits the 
water. 


Experienced anglers 
love the Skilkast for 
night fishing when 
they can’t seethe 
bait. Thumbing ac- 
tion easily adjusted 
to balance the lure. 
Everyone in the fam- 
ily will use, and love, 
a Skilkast Reel. Ask 
your dealer. 


As described in “Outdoor Tips” 


Joe Denny's nationally known news- 
paper column. 


ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY, Akron 9, Ohio 


89 years making fine tackle — reels, baits, hooks and lines 


PFLUEGER 


(Pronounced “FLEW-GER")~ 


A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE 
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O« DAY old Mother Nature was 
sitting around having a cup of tea 
with the girls, and they were all telling 
her how wonderful she was. 

“Honest, Ma, you’re terrific!” said 
Jupe Pluvius’s old lady, reaching for the 
sugar. ““The way you handle that evolu- 
tion stuff! Startin’ with little bitty one- 
celled critters and workin’ them into 
lions and tigers, and cats and dogs, and 
cows and horses—”’ 

““Hmmph!” said Mother Nature. “A 
fat lot of good it did. Look what’s hap- 
pened to horses since those Nash folks 
started making automobiles.” 

“Never mind, Ma,” said another lady. 
“In a couple of million years you can 
evolute a new-model horse, with all sorts 
of modern improvements.” 

“Ha!” said Mother Nature, sadly. 
“Those Nash people bring out a new, 
improved model every year! Matter of 
fact, they just brought out a whole flock 
of new Airflytes for 1954. Eighteen of 
them! With all sorts of new features: 


power steering, power braking, new 
Dual Powerflyte engines—” 

“Hey!” interrupted Mrs. Pluvius. 
**Aren’t there other makes of car besides 
Nash Airflytes? Don’t they bring out 
new models? Don’t they have special 
features?” 

“None of them have Twin Beds or 
Airliner Reclining Seats, or any of those 
famous Airflyte special-for-sportsmen 
advantages,” said Mother Nature. “But 
they do have features, I'll admit.” 

“Then how come you only mention 
Nash?” asked Mrs. Pluvius. 

“Well for one thing,” said Mother 
Nature, “I can’t figure any way to cook 
up a horse with a Weather Eye Condi- 
tioned Air System. And for another 
thing, dearie, Nash is paying for this ad.” 


MORAL: See the 1954 Airflytes at 


your Nash Dealer's today—eighteen 


Rambler, Statesman and Ambassador 
models to choose from (and new low 1954 
Nash prices). 


Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 32, Mich. 
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slick” look! 


Prevents Hair Dryness 


What's more, Vitalis gives you special 
protection from annoying dryness. 
New laboratory findings show that 
even excessively dried-out hair gets 
back its normal moisture content faster 
with Vitalis than with any other lead- 


ing hair tonic. Try new Vitalis! 


NEW, FINER 


VITALIS® 


Hair Tonic with V-7 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


J 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


V-7 


New Vitalis 
Grooming Agent 
is Greaseless 





Elk Get Around 


Writing about Washington elk in a 
|recent Where to Go, Fred Oldfield said 
that elk hunters in that area can get 
; useful advice from ranchers who have 
| been running stock in the mountains 
| through the summer months and there- 
|fore know where the elk herds are 
llikely to be. This statement could be 
| very misleading. 

Of all the big-game animals, elk are 
perhaps the most unpredictable in many 
ways and especially as to where they 
,are. The average deer will spend a 
| lifetime on a couple of adjacent ridges 
and in a valley or two, and knows that 
area as you know the inside of your 
pants pocket. That’s one reason why 
|deer so often can outfox you. Moose 


~~ | . . 
|may have a little more of the wander- 


lust, but they don’t range very wide 
e > . 


co 
Keep Your Hair Neat habe an elk-hunting party has set 
s 
All Day this New 
Greaseless Way! 


No animal, mineral or vegetable oil 
in new Vitalis. It keeps your hair neat 
with V-7, new greaseless grooming dis- 
covery. Never a gummy film or “oil- 


up camp right next to “the best spot’’ 
lon the advice of some local guide or 
rancher who had seen a sizable herd of 
elk in the area repeatedly in recent 
months, and on the morning of opening 
day the hunteis couldn’t find hide nor 
hair of the game. Elk that aie here 
today can be 25 to 40 miles away by 
day after tomorrow, over half a dozen 
ranges and through as many canyons. 
This has been verified by tracking that 
‘sure shot” herd after a fresh snowfall. 
Even so, anyone interested in hunting 
the lordly elk can hardly afford to ig- 
nore the advice of the local people. 

Mr. Oldfield sure is right about elk 
being hard to knock down and keep 
down. By comparison, the big and 
mighty moose is a cinch.—Dr. William 
John Siemens, Seattle, Wash. 


Off Mobile Bay 


Really enjoyed Will Jacqmar’s We 
Copied Crusoe, having fished the waters 
around Fort Morgan and Dauphin Is- 
land. I was fishing recently at Orange 
Beach, about 28 miles from Fort Mor- 
|gan, and we boated 87 Spanish and a 
dolphin in about 2 hours. The lure we 
used was a small nylon jig, with yellow 
| or orange the favorite color. 





You might inform Messrs. Jacqmar 
and Gowen that if they want to really 
enjoy our spec (speckled trout) fishing, 
they should try trolling in our many 
rivers in November and December. It’s 
tops, weather permitting.—-J. B. Hanke, 
Mobile, Ala. 


Not Outdoor Life 


It was a pleasure to receive my re- 
cent issues of OUTDOOR LIFE and to note 
that they did not contain anything 
about a lot of women bragging to Doc 
Kinsey of their prowess in certain ac- 
tivities. 

When I was a kid, back in the Gay 
Nineties, we used to rustle back copies 
of the old pink Police Gazette and hide 
them out in the barn for our private 
reading. If my dad had caught us, it 
would have been terrible. But now 
women are boasting about their ac- 
complishments. It stinks.—Erle P. Dud- 
ley, Bellevue, Wash. 


Never a Truer Story 


Never has there been a truer story 
than Dressed to Kill, by Col. Ward R. 
Betz. I’ve hunted in the same places 





that he describes, and reading about it 
made me feel as if I were once again on 
the old stands, listening for the beaters 
and waiting for the wild boar to come 
charging out of the thicket. 

My wife could tell a good story of a 
time when she came upon an old fe- 
male wild pig and a litter of young ones. 
Many good stories could also be writ- 
ten about the hirsch and red-deer hunt- 
ing in Germany. 

It is really good sport to climb a 
mountain at 2 o’clock in the morning 
to wait for a hirsch. And what a thrill 

(continued on page 8) 
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Timber Wolf kills meat 
fresh for each meal except 
when game scarcity forces 
+ to use “leftovers.” 


Red Fox eludes hounds by # 


L crossing streams, 


agp. : 
ging, even stealing ride on 
sheep. 


Skunk odor carries half a 
mile. Musk may burn skin 
blindness. 


% Poisonous Gila Monster 
clamps jaws in vise-like 
grip which human hands 
can't pry open. 


Gyre by 


Thousands 
“Should be in 
reach of every child 
- grownups as 
well. WR. Y., Ohio 
"Best all-round 
nature book I’ve 
seen in my teach- 
ing experience.” 
ag F. G., Vt. 
‘*My love for 
wild te’ has been 
enriched by the 
knowledge this 
wonderful k im- 
parts.”—W. B., Cal. 
“Color plates are 
pe . « « photos 
very fine.” 
—H. P., 
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(a White-Tail Deer avoids 


o” 
; forest, prefers bushy 
a glades with shelter 
from hunters. 
ae Giant Silvertip or 
re >, _ Grizzly Bear tips 
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may stand 9 ft. tall. 
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if Delighted with FREE Trials | 


nie this material was planned for a 5-volume Library 
. at $2.00 a volume, or $10.00 a set—a good buy compared 
to ‘other sets selling much higher. Instead, we bound all 5 
books as one big volume and slashed the price way down to 
only $3.95 complete! 5 Books in 1 at price of 1! Enjoy it 7 
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Curious Rocky 
Moose lunge at each other 
with their 100-lb. antlers in 
fierce battle for mate. 


— often gape at 
stead of fleeing! 


Goats provide easy targets 


Canada Geese fly in formation, post sen- ” ie 


tries when on land to warn of intruders. 


Health food faddist. Jaguar eats lungs, 
liver, heart, etc., before less nutritious 


Mountain 
parts of prey. 
hunters in- 


Glorious 


‘FULL COLOR 


Week's Trial 
FR = - 


Wildcat, Lynx, Bobcat — all spell fury! 


1,007 Fascinating Stories 
and Photographs! 


An Amazing Bargain Because It's 


3 


For every boy and girl, 
exciting daily 


5-books-in-1 ... 


life of our native wild creatures 
brilliantly accurate and profusely illustrated stories! 
contains EVERYTHING you want to know 


Books in One—at the Price of One! 
}- ERE are Education and Thrills for all the family! 


. The 
in 1,001 
Actually 


and every adult too! 


about Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Amphibians and Fishes in 


every State! 
‘“‘Most Complete Volume 


The ‘‘cowardly’’ coyote can 
actually give a good account of 
itself against a wildcat. The mat- 
ing roar of the bull moose can be 
heard 3 miles away, but the grace- 
ful wapiti, or elk, woos with a 
melodious birdlike call. 

The Snake-Fighting Bird 

The roadrunner, a plucky bird, 
can pace a horse. for miles, will 
attack a rattlesnake, side-stepping 
the deadly fangs and pecking the 
snake to death while it is uncoiled. 


Pig That Hunts Man 


Wild hogs, when enraged, may 
band together and bunt man! 
Timid by nature, when antagon- 
ized the black bear kills its foe 
in a bone-crushing hug. Most for- 
midable of American game animals 
is the giant grizzly bear. One 
chased a hunter after having 4 
shots pumped through its heart! 


Crows Make Sea Rescue 

Crows have a remarkable social 
instinct. If one falls into the sea, 
his comrades help him ashore. 

Meet the mighty caribou who 
can escape wolves, bear and even 
man but who is easy prey for the 
tiny bot fly. Meet the seahorse, a 
tiny steed with a monkey’s tail 
and a kangaroo’s pouch. But the 
male has the pouch, and the 
female deposits her eggs in it!... 


on Wild Life in 35 Years!” 


Do You Know? 


How otters play racing tag, fol- 
low-the-master, and have coasting 
parties? . Why common toad is 
worth $20. 00 a year to American 
farmers? . . . Why one big city 
provides special houses for bats? 


How eels, returning to their 
birth place, migrate thousands of 
miles from land locked lakes to 
warm Sargasso Sea? . How 
giant deep sea marlin entertains 
with dramatic jumps and tail- 
walking stunts . . . How beavers 
help transform waste land into 
fertile prairie? 


50 and 60 MPH on No Gas 


Do you know that jackrabbits 
stage realistic boxing matches, dash 
cross-country at 50 miles an hour, 
leap 7 foot fences? . That one 
pair of meadow mice would have 
1,000,000 descendants a year if 
unchecked by natural destructive 
forces? . . . That pronghorn ante- 
lopes have been clocked at 60 
miles an hour? 

Multiply these snatches of ani- 
mal lore a thousandfold — by the 
length and breadth of America 
and you have AMERICAN WILD 
LIFE — one of nature’s greatest 
collections of living -_ 
wonders on this 
earth! For 


plus 


niles a days Free. If you keep it, remit only $1 monthly. Other- 
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is going fast. 


wise, simply return and owe nothing. Entire edition 
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4 swims by 
flapping 


its ears. 


Flocks of 1,000 
Flamingoes were 
not rare before 
slaughter for 

plumage all but 
wiped them out. 


> Duck Hawk can 
fly 180 miles 


an hour. 
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Pelicans form dragnet 
in a converging 
in force on whole 
schools of fish. 


Female Fur Seal 
bears only one 
baby a year. It} 


wenters life no} 


bigger than a) 
cat but may 
attain weight of 


50 contisror 


Our thanks to all who 
helped make this volume a 
marvel of thrilling accuracy: 
Marine Studios, Florida 
Roy Chapman Andrews 
Walter G. VanName, 
American Museum of 
Natural History 
Richard W. Westwood, 
“Nature” Magazine 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
Robert C. Murphy, 
Pres., Nat'l Assn. 
of Audubon Societies 
lee S. Cranda 
N. Y. Zoological Park 
And Many Others! 


640 Pages 

Full 5'2"x8%" Size iia 
330 Pictures ““Zy 
20 in Full Colors 
1376 Nomes 

of Wild Creatures in 
$elf-Pronouncing Index 


Exciting FREE-Trial, Mail this NOW! 


5 Books in 1 at the Price: of Only One! 


Wm. H, Wise & Co., Inc., 50 W.47 St.,. New York 36,N.Y. 


Without obligation, ship “AMERICAN WILD LIFE” to 
me prepaid. After 7 days Free enjoyment I will either 
return book and owe you nothing; or keep it and send 
you only $1 a month until bargain price of only $3.95 
ostage is paid. 
— Mail only $4 now and we stand all charges on 
4-lb. shipment. Return privilege and prompt refund guaranteed. 
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THIS OFFER WILL NOT BE REPEATED! 


Your Only Opportunity to Get These Glorious Full-Color Hunt- 


ing and Fishing Prints — De-Luxe Reproductions of Sporting 


Master pieces — Merely for the Cost of Mailing and Handling. 


No Sportsman will want to miss this offer! It’s a sen- 
sational opportunity that can’t last because Seagram 
prints only a limited number of these collector’s cal- 
endars each year. To avoid disappointment we urge 


you to send for your Sportsman’s Calendar now. 


Fishermen and Hunters—Over a million of them— 
have received these magnificent Seagram Sports- 
man’s Calendars in previous years. If you are one 
of these men, you know how exciting these calendars 
have been. But this year you won't believe your 
eyes! The 1954 Seagram Calendar is the finest, 
most colorful yet! Priced amazingly low—only 25¢ 
for each calendar (to cover mailing and handling). 
Perfect For Framing. Six 9” x 12” full-color paintings 
by top artists—Char.es De Feo (Birds) —W. Goadby 





Lawrence (Fish) —Paul Branson (Animals). Repro- 
duced by a special process—Talio-Crome— which 
brings out all the brilliant natural color and breath- 
taking action of the originals. 


Perfect For Giving! They make a wonderful gift— 
ideal for homes, clubs, camps. Friends will admire 
these prints in your game room, want them for their 
own. So order enough Seagram Sportsman’s Cal- 


endars to give to them, too. 


Send Coupon Now! Avoid disappointment! Don’t 
miss out on your only chance to get this exciting cal- 
endar. Send 25¢ for each calendar to cover the cost 
of handling and mailing (no stamps or checks, 
please). Or take advantage of the special price of 
5 calendars for $1.00. But mail today! 


THIS IS A ONE-TIME OFFER — | ienen: paaneis 
ATT € J tees a ! 
SO MAIL COl PON 1 ODAY i ees THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM P.O. Box 1050, New York 46, New York 





( 
( 


Because of state laws,-this offer is not made to 


residents of Georgia, lowa, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire. Oklahoma, Alabama, North Carolina or 


RE owas MONS TT eR Oy 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me: (CHECK ONE) 


number 


number 


I enclose c 


Seagram Sportsman's Calendars at 25¢ each. 


Seagram Sportsman’s Calendars at special gift 
rate of 5 for $1.00 


___in cash (no stamps or checks, please). 








NAME ne 
Montana. (Print) 
ADDRESS 
cITy ZONE STATE 








EEC ae ae ane ane mee cane 


DECEMBER, 1953 


...mail coupon right now! 
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A tip for the Migsus 


who wants, 
(] ich ag kj x s 





The safety-first tool that will 
gladden the fisherman in her life 


If she doesn’t know what to give you 
... if she throws out hints about neck- 
ties and such... prop this page open 
where she will be sure to see it. 


You know you need SARGENT Grip- 
Snips*. You know it’s a lot safer to snip 
off the eye or snell of a hook, than hack 
it out with a none-too-clean pocket 
knife. 


That’s why the American Guides Asso- 
ciation calls Grip-Snips a Safety First 
Must. 


You’ve seen Grip-Snips displayed at 
your hardware dealer’s. You’ve ad- 
mired their pleasant ‘heft’ in the hand, 
the parallel jaws, their powerful vise- 
like grip, their decisive wire-cutting 
action. Maybe you can’t decide on which 
size you’d like best: 414'’-5!9""-614"- 
or 8’’. So why not settle for two! The 
415" for your fishing kit. One of the 
others for workbench or hobby shop. 


Ask your hardware dealer to show you 
SARGENT Grip-Snips in a good look- 


ing Christmas Gift package. Or write | 


direct to Dept. 34M. 


* TRADEMARK 






SARGENT 
& COMPANY 
New York * NEW HAVEN, CONN. « Chicago 


Builders Hardware and Fine Tools since 1864 
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(continued from page 4) 
to see one come out at a distance and 
wait for him to come into your sights! 
Talk about blood pounding in your ears 
—that will do it. 

My wife and I both did this sort of 
hunting in Germany. She also shot a 
red deer that won first prize in a trophy 
contest judged by some of the best 
jaegers they had.—-Sfc. Florian J. Ma- 
ciejewski, Battle Creek, Mich. 


My thanks to you and to Col. Ward 
R. Betz for the article Dressed to Kill. 
I found the narrative most accurate 
and very interesting. Herr Fischer 
lives for me, too. My favorite German 
‘“jaegermeister” had all the poise and 
dignity of a 30-year master sergeant 
and was most insistent on. observing 
the ritual of. the hunt.—J. D. Allen, 
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Major, C.E., Camp Stoneman, Calif. 


I'd like to thank Jay Weaver for the 
swell job he did of illustrating my 
story Those Korean Trout. I am 
| amazed at how much the painting re- 
sembles the actual spot where the ac- 
tion occurred. The boy in the picture 

| even looks quite a bit like me. 
Has Mr. Weaver by any chance been 
| to Korea himself? The slope of the 
ground, the silhouette of the mountain 
range in the background, and the scrub 
timber all resemble the type of land- 
scape found in Korea. It is little short 
of miraculous if the artist produced 
this painting without having actually 
seen the country. 

Such a fine job of illustrating adds 
greatly to the story and is bound to be 
of great help to a writer just getting 
his start.—Elwayne Carter, Boulder, 
Colo. 


| 
Korea toaT 
| 


Go to the Head of the Class 


He swished his 6! pounds out of the 
weeds in Silver Lake, Ontario, opened 
his big mouth, and thereupon discov- 
ered the utter indigestibility of a plug. 
After refreshing myself with iced tea, 
I searched the pages of OUTDOOR LIFE 
to see if I had done the deed correctly.— 
Frank Groblewski, Carbondale, Pa. 





Deer With Three Horns 


The picture of a black mule deer pub- 
lished recently in What’s on Your Mind 
prompted me to send this photo of a 
white-tail deer with a third horn. This 
animal was shot near Selkirk, Mani- 





toba, in 1947, and the head was mounted 
by my son, Jackson H. Shepherd. The 
extra horn is 8 in. long and grew from 
the skull completely independent of 


either antler. Robert J. Shepherd, 
Winnipeg., Manitoba. 


Game Preserve 


On my way to Sunday School one 
day recently, I passed the farm of a 
neighbor who has posted his land. There 
was a “No Hunting” sign nailed to a 
tree, and on the edge of the board a 
squirrel sat, looking as if it felt perfect- 
ly safe.-T. F. Stout, Studley, Kans. 


Pike Shed Teeth? 


Living in good pike territory and be- 
ing an ardent pike fisherman, I took a 
great deal of interest in the little item 
in All Over the Map for January, to the 
effect that pike don’t shed their teeth 
to make way for new ones. 

From the evidence I have been able to 
gather in recent weeks of pike fishing, 
I have come to the conclusion that pike 
do shed their teeth to make way for 
new ones. In this part of the country 
the change usually takes place around 
the first part of June, just after the first 
few hot spells. The pike fishing will 
drop off noticeably for a week or two, 
but during this slack period we still 
have numerous strikes while trolling 
with silver spoon or red-and-white wob- 
bler, the fish just hitting the bait hard 
above the hooks and then letting it go. 

After this layoff period, which would 
indicate that the fish have tender 
mouths, they begin again to take the 
whole bait, and once more become 
easier to hook. From all observations of 
the fish’s mouths, made not only this 
year but also in former years, it is 
plain that the old teeth have fallen out, 
leaving a small pit of soft, tender flesh, 
along with some of the other old teeth 
which are still hanging loosely in the 
jaw and may be nudged out with little 
effort. 

Furthermore, the new little sharp 
teeth are just breaking through, not in 
the same spots where the old ones came 
out but just a little to the side of the 

























| ) ree! the secret of 
better wingshooting 





This authoritative booklet shows 
you how to add new killing power 
to your single barrel shotgun... 








~~ Stop envying the full bags of other gunners. Send for 
aie this free booklet today... and become a first-class 
of wingshot almost overnight. 


This booklet tells you why you have been wasting so 
much high-priced ammunition... why you miss so 












































































many birds and make mincemeat out of others. 
It gives you all the facts about killing patterns at all 
ne ranges...and shows you how to get them every 
a time. 
re 
.a 
a PROOF POSITIVE OF POLY-CHOKE’S TTER PATTERN 
THE Wivesnagy 
SHOOTER 'S Hivpppgg 
pe- rl) OK 
-_ PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY OF AMERICAN RIFLEMAN Cre: 
em P , Lees ' 
the 7 : 
os Order your New Gun a Se 
— witha Poly- Choke va Turn misses into HITS! 
ike o ; f : , : 
for ’ With the information in this booklet... and 
try a Poly-Choke on your favorite single... 
ind you'll get more hits than ever before... the 
rst way 500,000 good gunners do. They’re the 
vill ep te oar ag ones who have already sent for this booklet 
ak completely installed ... and followed through. 
1 
ing $ ] 99 5 . 
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sh, 1! Gentlemen: D Please rush me free copy of ‘Straight from 
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|old pits. We land and release six to 10 Hand-Standing Skunks 
northerns a week from the middle of 


|May to the end of November, and On a recent outing in Florida, several 
around the first two weeks of June the small striped animals came into our 
| condition is always the same whether in camp. My buddy and I climbed a tree 








| small pike or large. Occasionally dur- the first thing, then watched the skunks. 

|ing the hot weeks of August this con- We had a flashlight, and whenever 
dition will also be noticed in one or two we would turn its beam on a skunk the 

| pike, though at this time the fish con- animal would stand and walk on its two 

| tinue to bite very well.—-Ralph F. Stolb, front feet. The hind feet were well off 
Holland, Mich. the ground, and the skunk was well 

balanced. 

| Tooth and Claw These skunks stood about 6 in. high 


and measured 12 in. from nose to tip of 

Explorer Post 777, Boy Scouts of tail. Their black and white stripes were 
America, calls itself ‘The Heyoka In- lengthwise from head to front shoul- 
dian Dancers.’”’ <As_ interpreters of 
American Indian culture these young 
men are contributing to better inter- 
racial understanding. 

However, we have a problem. You 
see, each member must provide him- 
self with an authentic Indian costume 
made entirely by himself with such 
items as feathers; talons of hawks, 
owls, and other birds of prey; animal ders; from there back the stripes were 
teeth, claws, and horns; porcupine around the body. 





GET WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL CHARLIE 































skins, turtle shells, etc. I hope some reader of OUTDOOR LIFE 
| Such items are rare and, when avail- can tell me what kind of skunks these 
| able, beyond the means of our boys. So were.—Aubrey Johnston, Chattanooga, 
| we turn to OUTDOOR LIFE and your read- Tenn. 

|ers, hoping that they will help our 

youngsters to accomplish their purpose Cigar Butt Kills Trout 

by sending along any of these things 

they may have. They will certainly be On a recent trip to Arundel, Quebec, 


| appreciated. They may be addressed one of the fellows smoked a couple of 
|to our headquarters at 2245 Bedford cigars while we were fishing one eve- 
Ave., Brooklyn 26, N. Y.—H. Smile, ning, and threw the butts in the water. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. The next afternoon the caretaker saw 





















DON’T GET LEFT - GET 
WILODROOT CREAM- OiL. KEEPS 
HAIR GROOMED NATURALLY ALL DAY 
WITHOUT GREASINESS. 
NO ORYING ALCOHOL. 
NO HARSH SYN- a 
THETICS. CONTAINS [BBE 
NATURES MAGIC 
LANOLIN, SO MUCH esinsqpatbed, 
LIKE THE NATURAL 
OIL OF YOUR HAIR 
AND SCALP. TRY A 
BOTTLE OR HANDY 
TUBE TODAY. 


NEW MOVIE BOOKLET 
FOR CLUBS 


LATEST REVISED EDITION—35 CENTS 

































M ore than 1,200 motion pictures on fishing, hunting, 
! travel, nature, and kindred subjects are listed in the 
latest revised edition of Ourpecr Lire’s bulletin, Free 









GROOMS THE MAIR 
RELIEVES ORY NESS 





Movies for Sportsmen’s Clubs, which is now available. All 
these films can be obtained for showing at meetings spon- 
sored by sportsmen’s clubs at no cost except that of 
transportation and insurance. 

These 16 mm. films, many with sound and in color, 
may be had from various commercial organizations and 
official conservation agencies, but not for home exhibi- 
tions. To get them, the borrower must show that he is 
acting officially on behalf of a responsible organization. 
In some cases an attendance of a specified size must be 
guaranteed; in others, showing is restricted to a given 
state. Ourpoor Lire has no films of its own and cannot 
act as intermediary in any booking. 

For a copy of the bulletin, which tells where each 
film can be obtained, write to Sportsmen’s Service, 
Ovurvoor Lire, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 


enclosing 35 cents in coins or stamps. 
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a dead 31.4-lb. squaretail in the pond 
and went out to remove it. On examin- 
ing the trout he found that it had a 
cigar butt in its mouth. Leaves of 
tobacco had got in its gills, evidently 
suffocating it.—John A. Fitzgerald, 
Peterborough, N. H. 


Sea-Going Bear, Collie-Wolf 


Some time ago I took a party out for 
bear pictures. After all the color and 
movie film had been used up, we ran 
onto the bear shown in the enclosed 
print. This large brownie was swim- 





ae 


ming about a mile and a half from 
shore at the entrance to Peril Strait. 
When we left him he was headed in the 
general direction of Baranoff Island. 
I’m also sending you a picture of a 
dog belonging to my son. He is a 
collie-wolf cross, white in color except 





for very light tan along the back. He’s 
harness-broke and very gentle—except 
around strange dogs.—Henry W. Ber- 
ger, Juneau, Alaska. 


Eagle Tackles Duck Decoy 


A recent item in The Gist of It raised 
the question whether an eagle will 
attack a wild goose on the water. 

Last fall I had my mallard decoys set 
out and anchored on the water of the 
Lake of the Woods. I heard a whir of 
wings and thought it was ducks coming 
in to the decoys, but it turned out to 
be an eagle. He grabbed a decoy, but 
his claws siipped off; he grabbed it 
again, and again his claws slipped off. 
Then he took off to the top of a tree 
and, unable to figure it out, flew away. 

I figured that if an eagle would tackle 
a duck decoy on water, why not a 
goose ?—Robert H. Hotz, Nestor Falls, 
Ontario, Canada. 





Sportsman’s Choice 


““Bob”’ quits the premises fast because he 
| knows he’s prized in more American gun sights 
than anything in feathers. 


You flush a covey of contentment when 
your choice is CABIN STILL—the Kentucky 
Straight most prized by American sportsmen. 
| That’s because it’s still naturally made, mellowed 
| and bottled solely by us in the authentic 
Sour Mash way. Every drop is ALL bourbon— 
with nary a trace of rawness. Treat yourself 

and friends tonight to a round of CABIN STILL, 


pleasing in taste as all outdoors! 


CABIN STILL 


Like the balance of your favorite 


gun, the flavor proof of Straight Sour 


Fs 9] w Mash Bourbon is always 
bd £ 


balanced at 91—to combine mildness 
Zavor of proof with richness of flavor. 


STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY, ESTABLISHED LOUISVILLE, KY., 1849 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
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the tiny eel tail hit the suds at the 

outer end of the gully. There the 
water was restless, agitated by the 
churns and swirls of an ebbing tide. A 
moment later I felt the line straighten 
behind the floundering lure. Then it 
stopped drifting and went taut. 

I reined up the line quickly. The re- 
sult was a 3-ft. upheaval of spray in the 
middle of which a bluefish appeared 
fanning the air with his fins. Part of 
the eel hung limply from his jaws. 

The blue fell back, rushed away, took 
to the air again, somersaulted, and hit 
the water with a hard slap. My spin- 
ning reel whined like a circular saw 
going through dry hickory. I let its 
6-lb.-test monofilament run after the 
blue against a light drag. 

The fish appeared to be well hooked. 
So, holding my quivering rod high, I 
eased myself out toward the edge of 
the shelf. My purpose was to get the 
rod as far out over the water as pos- 
sible in order to have better control of 
the line should the blue get into the 
seaweed-draped boulders, reefs, and 
mussel beds. 

Luck was with me. Rushing seaward, 
the bluefish elected to fight my husky, 
one-handed spinning rod in the channel 
outside the gully. There he concentrated 
on short runs, dives, rolls, and leaps. 


Vlipped seaward by my spinning rod, 


Make sure spinning reel lines up with 
guides before fastening it to the butt 
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SALT WATER 


GEORGE HEINOLD 


HOW TO USE SPINNING GEAR 


By keeping clear of inner rocks, he put 
himself at the mercy of the rod. It 
countered his maneuvers relentlessly, 
whipping back with rapid-fire jabs 
which piled up the points that won the 
decision. About 10 minutes later that 
6-lb. biue gave up the ghost. 

Spinning tackle is becoming more 
and more popular as salt-water anglers 
discover the thrills of threadline fishing. 
Catering to their needs, tackle makers 
are designing and producing reels, rods, 
lines, and lures which are constantly im- 
proving. One day last spring I saw 44 
fishermen casting from the banks of a 
tidal river. All but 16 were using spin- 
ning outfits. New London, Conn., is now 
headquarters of the New England Spin 
Fishing Association, a group of spin- 
ning enthusiasts who have caught ev- 
erything from porgies to school tuna 
with their ‘coffee-grinders.”’ 


Met members of the association, 
however, concentrate on striped 
bass, bluefish, weakfish, mackerel, and 


flounder. Some battle sea-going giants 


with the lightest spinning tackle, but 
most use what may be called—until a 
better term comes along—heavy duty, 
one-handed rods equipped with match- 
ing reels and lines. These outfits are 
husky enough to subdue bonefish and 


When loading line up to 5-lb. test, run 
it tightly between thumb and forefinger 
















steelheads. Ideal for fishing Eastern 
bays, tidal rivers, and shores where the 
surf isn’t too powerful, they withstand 
the onslaughts of stripers 20 lb. and 
over. Some of these rods, incidentally, 
are used two-handed by substitution of 
longer butts or extensions. 


wide selection of salt-water spin- 

ning tackle is now available. I’ve 
handled small school stripers, mackerel, 
weakfish, and harbor pollock with com- 
binations of fresh-water weights. I’ve 
found the heavier two-handed jobs, 
which can heave 3-oz. jigs, quite satis- 
factory in wild surf with strong under- 
tows. But the husky one-handed combi- 
nation is the one I’ve found best 
for all-round use in the North Atlantic 
region. It’s strong enough to do right by 
you if you’re lucky enough to hook a 
larger fish than you expect. And when 
the game runs smaller, it will give you 
the feel of a fly rod plus the casting 
power of a plugging rod. 

I’d say that spinning rods of this di- 
mension are equivalent to 7 to 9-oz. fly 
rods. Those that have given me the best 
results are made from brown-tone glass 
fibers that resist corrosion, weigh 7 or 
8 oz., and, with standard 15-in. butts, 
run between 6 ft. 10 in. and 8 ft. long. 
With’ matching lines, they’ll cast lures 





ice in ncbbestine BOB. 


Draw monofilament testing 5 lb. or more 
through an old book to get right tension 
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There is no substitute for PALL MALL 


— the finest quality 





money can buy 


Discover a smoothness, mildness and satisfaction no other cigarette offers you 


PALL MALL is LONGER 


Compare PALL MALL with any short ciga- 
rette. See how mild PALL MALL’s smoke 
becomes as it is filtered further through PALL 
MALL’s traditionally fine, mellow tobaccos. 
PALL MALL—the cigarette that changed 
America’s smoking habits—gives you a smooth- 
ness, mildness and satisfaction no other cigarette 
can offer you. 

GUARD AGAINST THROAT-SCRATCH. 


THE CIGARETTE THAT CHANGED 


AMERICA’S SMOKING HABITS 


PALL MALL is FINER 


Compare PALL MALL with any long ciga- 
rette. PALL MALL’s fine tobaccos are the 
finest quality money can buy and fine tobacco 
is its own best filter for sweeter, smoothe: 
smoking. Moreover the better.a cigarette is 
packed, the better it filters the smoke on the 
way to your throat. 

No other cigarette of any length can give you 
the pleasure you get from PALL MALL. 


OULSLANCING: .o/no 0 MLC | 
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WAHOO 
Fishing is Tops 


in the 


BAHAMAS 


by DON McCARTHY 





Mrs. Stafford L. Sands of Nassau 
and Women’s World Record wa- 
hoo of 551% pounds caught near 
West End, Grand Bahama. Fish 
is a record for 20-pound-test line. 


The wahoo is ranked among the ten 
leading salt water game fish of the 
world. 

A streamlined bundle of fighting 
fury, it deserves the rating in every 
way. 

One of the speediest fish in the sea 
the wahoo hits a bait while under a 
full head of steam. 

The strike is so solid and powerful 
that wahoo have been known to tear 
line off tackle set up to take giant tuna. 

The speed generated during its 
initial run often will burn up an or- 
dinary salt water reel. 

Wahoo winter in the Bahamas, 
where they are sufficiently plentiful 
from December through March to 
make their pursuit a worthwhile 
undertaking. 

The best grounds are off Nassau. 
Here 8 to 10 wahoo are not an unusual 
day’s score for a single charter boat. 


For detailed information write 


DON McCARTHY 
Fishing Information Bureau 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Bay Street, Nassau, Bahamas 


Cable: Devboard 
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weighing from 14 to 1 oz. Casts of more 
than 200 ft. are possible. They’ll handle 
| lines up to 10-lb.-test with passable re- 
sults, but they’ll give top performance 
when used with lines ranging from 4 to 
8-lb.-test and lures up to % oz. 

The first or ‘‘stripping’”’ guide on these 
| rods should be what the uninitiated may 
think is outsized—2 in. at least. A big 
| first guide is invaluable in controlling 
| the flexions of the line as it shoots freely 
| off the reel. 
| 


| pew of at least 200-yd. capacity 
should be used on rods of this size. 
| Whether they operate with pick-up 
| fingers or bails is a matter of personal 
preference. I wouldn’t advise using a 
spinning reel that hasn’t been equipped 
with an antireverse lock, a simple de- 
| vice which permits you to release the 
handle while playing a fish or when 
| carrying the rod. This lock prevents the 
|crank from spinning backward and 
| tangling the line. 

Unless fishing with live bait under 
special conditions, or with surface-pop- 
ping plugs, I’m partial to the new mono- 
| filament lines. They’re limp enough to 
control, and tough enough to take the 
scuffing of rocks and shell piles. They 
stand up well to both salt water and 
the strain of constant casting. Monos 
are practically invisible in clear water, 
and pound test for pound test are gen- 
erally smaller in diameter than the 
braided kinds. 

The smaller you keep the diameter of 
your spinning line, the farther you'll 
cast. Unless I’m throwing lures short 
distances in waters studded with jagged 
rocks, I seldom use monofilament above 
6-lb. test. Always bear in mind that 
spinning reels have fixed spools from 
which line slips instead of unwinds. You 
can see the point if you wind strings of 
varying sizes around:a stationary wood- 
en spool and slip them off one of its 
ends. Twists magnify as the size of the 
string increases. That’s why you don’t 
get good results with spinning lines of, 
|say, 15-lb. test when cast with one- 
handed rods. They require more rod 
power and heavier lures. 

Despite its skyrocketing popularity, 
spin fishing has been tried and rejected 
by scores of salt-water anglers. Perhaps 
part of the fault lies with those wno 
| oversold it during its experimental 

stages. Led to expect more from spin- 
ning than it could deliver at the time, 
many anglers lacked the patience to 
| consider the new technique objectively. 

Let’s review a few basic facts and see 

| if we can get at the bottom of some of 
the most common complaints you may 
| have heard about spinning. Let us as- 
| sume that you’ve just bought your first 
| outfit and are about to assemble it. I'll 
| go over the procedure just as the man 
| who taught me did some five years ago. 
| First, let’s assemble the rod. As with 
any other type of rod, the tube ferrule 
| of a spinning rod must be clean. Touch 
| it up with a soft rag dampened with a 
| little cleaning fluid. Then, before joining 
| it, roll the male ferrule between your 
finger tips, behind your ear, or beside 
your nose to remove the dust or lint 
| which may, in time, cause a loose fit. 
Now mount the reel, making certain 





that it lines up with the guides. There 
are no hard-and-fast rules for position- 
ing the reel along the butt. It’s a matter 
of preference. When using heavy lures, 
I put mine a bit more forward on the 
butt; farther to the rear when I use 
light ones. 

It’s extremely important to make 
sure that your spinning reel is snugly 
fitted with line to within 1/16 in. of its 
flange, or lip. An underfilled spool has 
been the downfall of many a beginner, 
for it leaves too much flange for the 
coils of line to jump, inducing friction, 
cutting casting distance, and causing 
weak spots in the line. Overfillng invites 
coils of line to pay off the reel pre- 
maturely. They'll spring out crazily, 
jam the reel, or wind around its handle, 
pick-up finger, bail, or stripping guide. 
The resulting snarls in the line can be 
fantastic. 

When loading your reel, place your 
spools of line on a pencil, a nail, or 
something similar. If two or more 
joined spools are required to fill the 





Take stiffness out of line by hitching 
an end to a post and giving a good pull 


reel, bind their edges together with 
Scotch tape so that they will rotate as 
one and prevent damage or breakage to 
the connecting lines. Then, after thread- 
ing your line, tip first, through the 
guides, tie it to the reel’s spool and lay 
it on under tension. 

The amount of tension required to fill 
a spinning reel varies with the strength 
of the line. Lines from 2 to 5-lb.-test 
can be loaded tightly enough by run- 
ning them between your thumb and 
forefinger as you feed them on the reel. 
Heavier ones can be pulled through a 
book, adding the weight of more books 
as required. 

I feel that the importance of laying a 
line tightly on a spinning reel can’t be 
overemphasized. You get the maximum 
yardage and an even amount of tension 
so necessary for flawless casting and 
playing lively fish, avoid hidden coils 
deep in the spool, and minimize the 
necessity of frequent repacking. 

As an added precaution against an 
unruly line, go outdoors and tie the line 
to a post or tree. Then, paying out line 
as you go, walk away until you’ve taken 
off about 150 ft. of line. Then give the 
line a firm pull. This will help eliminate 
coils and leave the line pliant. It pays 
to take extra pains when loading a spin- 
ning reel. I've used one reel filled with 
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light monofilament for three seasons 
without touching the line. 

The drag tension on a spinning reel 
also is important. When you're fishing 
with artificial lures, it should be set to 
one-third of the line’s breaking strength. 
In any case, never over one-half. That 
means a reel filled with 6-lb. line should 
have its drag adjusted to a 2 or 3-lb. 
pull. 

Perhaps the easiest and most accu- 
rate way to set the drag is to tie the 
line to a spring scale. Hold your rod 
as though you were playing a fish, and 
pull on the line until the scale registers 
the desired reading. Set your drag, 
double-checking to be sure. Then take 
hold of the line and yank it against the 
drag. After you’ve made a few pulls 
you'll recognize the correct amount of 
tension. Make a practice of checking 
the drag tension often while fishing——at 
least twice an hour. 

Now you’re ready to make a few 
practice casts. Make them over water, 
if possible, especially if your line is 
monofilament. Monos need the tension 
of water for even retrieving and spool- 
ing. 

During your early trial casts you 
and your spinning reel will get on a lot 
better if you'll use a jig or a sinker 
that is a bit heavier than your rod will 
handle easily. 

Does it take long to handle husky 
salt-water game fish with a spinning 
outfit ? The answer is no, and you'll see 
why in my department next month.— 
George Heinold. 


Float Frees Snagged Lure 


N printable words can express the 
feelings of a fisherman casting 
from shore when he realizes that his 
favorite lure has snagged on the bottom 
far downstream and well out of his 
reach. 

I carry on my belt a simple gadget 
that has saved my lure—and temper— 
many times. It’s a piece of 1-in. board 
roughly 4 in. wide and 10 in. long. A 
staple driven in one end holds a large 
swivel and snap. When my lure snags 
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4°x 10" 
wood 
BLOCK 


STAPLE, 
SWIVEL, 
AND SNAP 


on the bottom, I simply put the snap on 
the line and let the board float down 
the stream, unreeling enough extra line 
to get a few feet past the spot where 
the lure is caught. 

Now, if the board bobbing on the 
water doesn’t immediately free the lure, 
a few short, hard jerks with the rod 
will do the trick.—W. B. Stiver. 


Stock-car racing proves 
Champion spark plugs 
will make your car 
run better! 
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BILL BLAIR 
Winner, Daytona Beach 
in a 53 Oldsmobile 


with CHAMPIONS! 





DICK RATHMAN 
Winner, Langhorne, Pa. 
in a 53 Hudson 


with CHAMPIONS! 








Stock cars are standard automo- 
biles, just like yours. But no tamily 
sedan ever took the beating they 
take in the Big Four of stock car 
racing: Daytona Beach, Fla., Lang- 
horne, Pa., Raleigh, N. C. and Dar- 
lington,S C. 

That’s why Champions’ complete 
success in these top NASCAR races 
again in 1953 should make it plain 
to all motorists: Champion Spark 
Plugs bring any car to its perform- 
ance peak—and keep it there— 
regardless of make or model or how 
you drive it. See your Champion 


dealer—soon! 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE 


CHAMPION 


pep MN Senne 
_ SPARK PLUGS 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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FONTY FLOCK 
Winner, Raleigh, N. C. 
in a ’53 Hudson 


with CHAMPIONS! 





BUCK BAKER 
Winner, Darlington, S.C. 
in a ’53 Oldsmobile 
with CHAMPIONS! 
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1953-54 * HUNTING SEASONS * 1953-54 


WARNING! This tabulation is compiled from official sources: but in the space available it 
is impossible to give full details, and in some cases the authorities have power to change 
seasons on short notice. So before you hunt in any state or province, get a copy of eurrent 
regulations from the proper agency and then read up on bag limits, local exceptions, ete. 


ALASKA 
Res. hunting & fishing $2. Non-res. hunt- 
ing & fishing $50. small game & fish $10 





Polar Bear, Wolf, Coyote, Wol- 

verine Marmot Squirrel 

Hare, Rabbit.. s All year* 
Ptarmigan......... wee Allg. 20-Apr. 15 


Grouse 
North of Alaska Range Aug 
South of Alaska Range Aug 





20-Apr 
20-Jan. 31 


Caribou 
North of Arctic Circle Aug. 20-Feb, 28 
North of Alaska Range and 


Ahklun Mountains to Arctic 

Circie.. Sept l-Sept. 30° & 
Nov. 20-Nov. 30* 

Range and 

1-Sept. 30° 


South of Alaska 
Ahklun Mountains..Sept. 

Brown and Grizzly 

Sept. 1-June 20° 





Black Be ar. 
East of Long itude 
138° Sept. 1-June 20 
Rest of Territory ceviern cme PORE 
Moose 
Kenai Peninsula, and Alaska 
Peninsula southwest of Nak- 
nek Miver Sep. a-Sept. 20 
Southeastern Alaska “Sept 15-Sept. 30 
Rest of Territory....Sept. 1-Sept. 20* & 
Nov. 20-Nov. 30* 








ALABAMA 

Kes. state $3, county $1. Non-res. $25 

7-day $5. 4 

Raccoon, Opossum.............. Oct. 1-Feb. 20 
: Rabbit... : Oct. 15-Feb. 20 








Squirrel. Nov. 1-Jan. 1 
Deer 

Seasons in designated counties 

and areas between..............Nov. 20-Jan,1 


Wild ‘Turkey 
In designated counties . 
‘ 20- re. 1& 








ANd ATERL........0000000 Nov. 
Mar. 2 pr. 20° 
OBER scsinsscnccicersetnaqnasensinnvenes Nov. 26- Vreb. 20 
ARIZONA 


Res. hunting & fishing $7, hunting $4, deer 


$1. turkey 50c, javelina $1, elk $15, ante- 
loy $10, bighorn sheep $50, Non-res. 
small game $20, deer $50, turkey $10, jave- 





lina $5, elk $7 antelope $50, bighorn 
sheep $150, bear $10 
Mountain Lion, Bobcat, 


dJackrabbit..... 





Coyote, 
All year 











ES eitiolonan weAll yedr* 
Cottontail Rabbit. ept. l-dan. 31* 
Deer 
Special Kaibab North hunts, 
$5 permit........... act. 16-Nov. 1 & 


Nov. 13-Noyv. 29 
BulYalo, by $25 res. permit 
In designated areas........ Opens Nov. 10 
Elk, by permit 
In designated areas....Nov. 14-Nov. 2% 
Ringtail Cat Dec. 1-Jan. 31 
Desert Bighorn Sheep, by permit 














In designated area..........Dec. 4-Dec 
Javeiina.. Feb, 14-Feb. 2 
Quail... Nov. 28-Dec 3 

ARKANSAS 

Res. $1.50. Non-res. all game $25, small 

game $15, furbearers for sport $15 
Bobcat, Wolf Tope Sie All year 
Rabbit.. Sept. 15-Jan. 31 
Squirrel... see Ol. 1-Dec. 31 
Deer Nov. 9-Nov. 14 & 





Dec. 14-Dec, 1% 

; Nov. 20-Jan. 20 
shsediiniints Dec. 1-Jan. 31 
jeaaves . wwwl'dO be set 


Furbearers 
Quail.. 
Wild Turkey 





CALIFORNIA 








Kies. $3, deer $1, pheasant $1. Non-res. 
$25, deer $10, pheasant $1 
Mountain Lion, Wildcat, Coyote, 
Raccoon, Opossum, Wol, All year 
. 
Bear 
Central and south  coustal 
areas except San Diexo 
County Aug. 8-Dec. 31 
Humboldt. and Mendocino 
Counties ? stub All year 
Rest of state..... Oct. 10-dan, 15 
Jackrabbit 
San Bernardino. Los 
Angeles, Riverside Inipe 
rial, and San Dievo Coun- 
ties..... Sept 1-Dec. 31 
Rest of state veseatsopsenedb ds PORE 
Brush and Cottontail Rabbit 
Seasons in designated areas 
between... Sept. 2-Dec. 31 


Sierra Hare 
Inyo and Mono Counties 
only... sets wee vOV, 21-Dec. 31 
Tree Squirrel 


Seasons in designated areas 








between Oct. 31-Dec 3 
Pheasant Nov. 21-Nov. 30 
Quail 

Seasons in designated areas 

DELWEEN.....22.00000 we Oct. 31-Dec. 31 

COLORADO 
Res. small game & fish $3, elk $10, deer 
$7.50, bighorn sheep $25, antelope $10, tur- 


key $5. Non-res. small game & birds $10, 
elk $50, deer $40. A bear coupon included 
with each deer or elk license. 


COLORADO (cont'd) 











<n (cont'd) 




































Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, PRIME is sixscasisvvnccecenascasteh ve Dec. 15-Oct. 15 & 
Jackrabbit, Woodchuck............--4 All year during upland Nes ge 
Deer IEE docncsusvsanvecsbbubese ..Oct. 1-Jan. 3 
Seasons in desig areas | RE oa Nov. 21, 22, 24, 26 
hen Aug. 15-Dec. 31 28, 29; Dee. 1. 3, ! 
Wild Turkey, res KENTUCKY 
Cottontail and Snowshoe Res. $3. Non-res. $15.30 
a a: Oct. 15-Jan. 31* Quail. “Rufted : Grouse Rabbit 
Pheasant, Gambel Quail Raccoon Opossum, ‘ ‘ 
Seasons in designated counties ited Fox re Nov. 20-Jan. 18 
and areas between........] ‘ov. 7-Nov. 29 cg a —— aaaaaaannnaa __ = 
CONNECTICUT Res $2. Non-res. $25, 4-day $35. 
Res. hunting & fishing: men $6.35, women ? ‘Oct. 15-Feb. 15 
$5.35; hunting, men or women $4.35. Non- Oct. 20-Jan. 1 
res hunting & fishing $15.35, hunting Quail (partridge Dec. 1-Feb. 10 
Sl1.30. One-day hunting, private shooting Bear, in designated 
preserves only, res. or non-res. $1.35 oy oS RC ee Dec. 16-Dec. 31 
European Hare, Belgian Hare, Deer 
MGC UIIIED acoxcsscscccreasenddatnnsasususe All year Parish seasons 
Raccoon Oct. 17-Dee. 31 betws Nov. 18-Jan. 1 
Pheasant. Ruffed Grouse. Gray BA AIRE 
Squirrel pipbebensbons -Oct. 17-Nov. 28 . eal 
Cottontail Rabbit, Varying Hare ; 5. Non-res. $20.25. : 
or Snowshoe Rabbit. Nov -Dec, 31 Sear, Bobcat, Loupcervier, Canada ? 
Deer, by permit... Dec 1. Jan. 31 Lynx All ae 
DELAWARE Raccoon, with dogs 16-Dec, 15 
Res. $2.: Non-res. $15.56 Deer 
Raccoon, Opossum 1-Jan. 31* Seasons in designated counties 
Quail, Pheasant, Rabbit" ‘Nov 15-Dec. 31 between Oct. 21-Nov. 30 














FLORIDA 

Res. state $7.50, home 
than home county $4.50. 
Il-day $11.50. 





county $2, 

















Non-res. $26.50, 


MARYLAND 

Kes. state $5.25, county $1.25. Non-res. $20. 
Woodchuck.. — .All year 
Red and Gr .All year* 


other 
























GEORGIA 


























__Sion, Al lal ia 


Wildcat, Bobcat, Fox, Raccoon, Raccoon, Opossum.. ov, 1-Jan. 31* 
Opossum, Hare Flying Pheasant, Ruffed Grouse, Quail 
Squirrel All year (partridge), Rabbit. or_ 

Wild Turkey, Quail, Squirrel, EAR Nov. 15-Jan. 
Rabbit, Nov. 20-Feb. 1 Deer | : rs 

Deer Nov. 20-Jan. 7 Designated counties only Dec. 7-Dec. 12 

NOTE: After first 10 days of open season, Bear... Dec. 7-Dec. 12 

Mondays, ‘Tuesdays, and Fridays closed, MASSACHUSETTS 

except in northwest Florida, where hunting Res. $3.25. Non-res. $15.25 

is permitted every day A Wildcat, Woodchuck, Fox, Red 
Squirrel........... senaehienuiin Jan. 1-Sept. 19 & 


a & fishing $1.25. Non-res. Raccoon, Opossu Oct. 10-Jan. 1 
Fox, Rabbit All year pate, Aabbit 7 7 12 
Alligator, designated counties - = 

ESE ES All year MICHIGA 
Squirre! Res. small game $2, deer & bear $3.50. 
Various seasons in designated Non-res. small game $15, deer & bear $35. 
counties between Sept. l-Jan. 5 Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Fox, 
Raccoun, Opossum... Oct. 1-Feb. 15 Opossum, Red Squirrel............ All year 
Wild Turkey Deer, Bear.. -Nov. 15-Nov, 30* 
Various seasens in designated Upper Peninsul 
counties between........ Oct. 20-Feb, 25 Woodchuck... eoovceeeeAll year 
Deer Hare, Rabbit Oct. 1-Mar. 1 
Various seasons in designated Raccoon........ Oct. 1-Dec. 15 
counties and areas _ be- Lower Peninsula: 
Lwee <tibeitnenmesmes ee-oan & Hare, Rabbit 
Bear, designated counties Northern part... ..Oct. 1-Mar. 1* 
DLE sisnsosoqnpssiuiiniliensbess veal ov, 20-Feb. 15 Southern part... Oct. 20-Jan, 31* 
Ruffed Grouse, Bobwhite Woodchuck 
OT ( 20-Jan. 5 Northern part... . 1l-Jan. 31 

Note: Special seasons in Manage- Southern part... 20-Jan. 31 
meni Area in Chattahoochee National Raccoon 
Forest. Consult Game and Fish Commis- Northern part... ..Oct. 1-Dee. 15 


Oct, 20-Dec. 31 




































Southern part.. Oct. 20-Dec. 31 
























Cottontail Ravbii Oct. 1-Jdar 








Special hunts, by p rmit only: 

Deer .Sept., Oct., 
_ Eli Oct., Nov 
ILLINOIS 


Nes, $2. Non-res., reciprocal, minimum 











| Red and Gray Fox All year Deer ; : 
Rabbi senssvOT. )-dan.. 13 Seasons in designated counties 
Raccoon, Opossum..............Nov. 15-dan. 15 an reas, between....Nov. 20-Jan. 5 
“a = pugheccsoubiersustes Dec, 10-Feb. 10 
| eee ; wi i Mn Wild Turkey 
; ae MUNIN & fist _ Geer gv. Non- Designated countie $ s only Apr. 1-10, °54* 
Tes. hunting & fishing $15.50 (itunicenniatseands - eaetentl nt eae 
Red box, Gray Fox, Woodchuck..All year MISSOURI 
Rabbit " wee NOV 10-Jan. 10 Kes. hunting & fishing $5, hunting $3; deer 
Quail, Hlungarian : $5. Non-res. $20—not permitted to hunt 
| Partridge. : Nov. 10-Dec. 20 deer 
| Raccoon, Opossum Nov. 15-Jan. 15 Coy ote....s0.. eee All year 
— DCO reeesoerrrens Dec. 4 & 5 Red and Gray Fox, re All year 
1OWA 7 Wood chuk........ccccsssccssseses =. 1 poe ‘ 31 s 
tes. 31.50, deer $15, Non-res., reciprocal, ; yl ony rte 
ep th Ay aici cas 7 eR) oe May 30-July 15 & 
Woif, Coyote, Red and Gray : ov. 10-Feb. 28 
Fox, Groundhog . ; UN iecccssesstheatsinedccieves May 30-Oct. 31 & 


Rabbit 


Pheasant 








Fox Squirrel 





IDAHO . a ss. i Z ___ Rout M-55 onlly..............0s00 -Dec. 1 only 
tes. hunting 4 ishing $3, lunting $2 — 
a res. big game 1 species, either deer MINNESOTA . oo 
or elk), birds & fish $50; $25 trophy fee* ies. mom game 32, big nae ee Non- 
tor “addit ional species (except bear). Deer res rH ne Maat Have , wots 19M afar. 1 
tag st. e k tag $2 5 a oe et eeeeweeeseeeee se . ".) . 
ear taeaent oekaaie | Cottontail and Jack 
5 extreme northern Rabbit Oct. 10-Mar. 1 
counties Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Gray and Fox Squirr . Oct. 15-Dec. 3 
Rest of state vsesetssesereree ALL YeOT ES. ACCOOM,......--scesssrnrerveees seas 17-Dec, 31 31 
Deer, Elk bs ; MISSISSIPPI | 
4n designated counties and areas x Res. hunting & fishing 25; county, hunt- 
s€asolis between.......8ept. 15-Nov. 30 ing except deer $1.25. Non-res. all game 





Deer, res. only rar Bobwhite Quail................. Nov. 10-Dee. $1 
counties ovetece MONTANA 

— . ve Oct, 10-Jan. 10 Kes. birds & fish $3, big game $2 addi- 
ey : : . tional. Non-res. birds $25, big game & fish 
County seasons between Nov. 1-Dec. 15 $100. Special licenses: Moose $25, ante- 


County seasons between Nov. 11-De 
KANSAS 
Kes. $2. Non-res. reciprocal, minimun 
Coyote, Red and Gray Fox, 
Sadger All 


15- Nov. _ 30 


Special any-deer hunt, north of 

















1 Sl all game, except deer and turkey 








25.25 
Nov Rabbit...... .During any epen season 
De Squirrei. Oct. 7-Dee. 31 

Raccoon, th gun & - - 
$15 DOR) scarensesscervevcosspscvesneves Nov. 20-Jan, 31* 












Nov, 10-Nov. 30 








m lope $5, mountain sheep $15, mountain goat 
—- $5, buffalo $25 
Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Wolf, 
1 $5. Wolverine, Coyote........ essscinqnonssies All year 
Moose, by permit 
year Seasons in designated are 











OCW ODE cdcccnacsessesenss Sept. 15-Dec. 15 


NEBRASKA 
Res. $1.50. Non-res., reciprocal, minimum 
$10. 
Groundhog, Coyote, Bobcat, 
Ground Squirrel, Jackrabbit....All year 


Deer, res. only, by permit 
Seasons in designated counties 
between.... Dec. 1-Dee. 11 
Raccoon, Opossum. All year 
Cottontail Rabbit.... Jan. 31, & 
| 1-Dee. 3 "4 
Oct. 1-Dec. 31 













Squirrel... 





Pheasant.. Oct, 24-Nov. 30 
NEVADA 
Res. $3.50. deer $2.50. Non-res. $15, deer 
$25. 
Quail 
Seasons in designated counties 
and areas between....Sept. 13 Nov. 30 


Hungarian and Chukar Partridge 
Seasons in designated counties 
ee | Ee ne Sept 27-Dec, 31 
Cottontail and Pygmy 
Seasons in designated counties 
| ea ae Nov. 1-Dec. 3 
Pheasant 
Seasons in designated counties 
between Nov. 1-Nov. 30 
Note: Deer hunting closed to non-res, in 
several counties. Upland bird shooting 
closed to non-res. except in Douglas Co 
Cottontail rabbit shooting closed to non- 
res, in Clark Co. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Res. hunting & fishing $4, 
Non-res. $25.25 














hunting $2.50 









Bear, Wildcat, Lynx, | Fox, 

Woodchuck All year 
Hare, Rabbi 1-Mar. 1 
Rufted Grouse, Raccoon. 1-Dec. 1 
Deer 


1-Nov. 30 
1-Dec. 21 


Northern Section. 
Southern Section. 


NEW JERSEY 
Res. $3.15. N 












15-Jan. 15 
7-April 30 


7-Dec. 12, & 
21-Dee. 31 


Pheasant, Cottontail and 


..Nov. 7-Dec. 12 
Dec. 14-Dec. 19 








NEW MEXICO 


Res. hunting & fishing $7.50, hunting $6, 









big game $4, birds $5.50, antelope $10, elk 
$15. Non-res. hunting $60.25, big game 
$50. birds $15.25 antelope 40, elk $50; 








special bear license , mountain lion and 
other non-game animals $10. 
Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote... 
Bear 
With or without dogs Oct. 1-Nov. 2* & 
Nov, 19-Nov. 30 
«Nov. 7-Nov. 18 
iunts in desig- 


-All year 


Deer 
Special-permit 








nated areas between....Nov. 7-Dec. 7 
Scaled and Gambel’s 
SARIN crstivnsnticsdsisgeaieestnes Dec. 5-Dec, 30" 


Pheasant 
Designated counties in Gila 
a TR em Jan. 
sr designated 
counties. 
Mexican Big 
Res. only 


i-Jan. 3 





27-Nov, 2 








eer 
cevied ‘Jan. 15-Jan. 19 





Nov. 21-Nov 





NEW YORK 








Re hunting & fishing $3.75, small game 
$ , big game $2.25, Non-res. hunting & 
fishing $15.50, small game 0.75,. big 
Zame $!0.50 
Mainland: 
Deer 
Adirondacks and adjacent re- 
eB ilicckaxtetsiameventenies Oct. 25-Nov. 30 


Catskills and 
RE re gnteicusnrnnasidsassiataesne 
Southern ier cent 
western regions Nov. : 
Putnam County 
Bear 
Adirondacks and adjacent re- 
BB ccc ers nescestenscnssencenpene Oct. 25-Nov, 3!) 
Catskills and adjacent regions: 


adjacent re- 
N 


80 








Delaware, Greene, Sullivan, 
and Ulster Counties Nov. 15-Dee. |5 
Rest of region............Nov. 15-Nov. 30 

Southern Tier, central and 


western regions. 24-Noy, 30 








Ruffed Grouse, Gray 
Northern Zone..............000 Oct. 5-Nov. 18 
Southern Zone 
East section........ Oct. 19-Nov. 14, «& 
Dec. 1-Dee 
West section.......... Oct, 19-Nov, 25, & 


Dec. 1-Dec 
Cottontail Rabbit 
Northern Zone 


: -Oct. 16-Feb. 25 
Southern Zone: 


ounty sea- 





sons between.............. Oct. 19-Feb. 25 
Varying Hare 
Designated area in 
26-Feb. 28 


Northern Zone............ Nov. 





(continued on page 105) _ 





*Local exceptions 


16 ourpoor LiFe 


+Subject to change—-consult state fish and 


game department ©OUTDOOR 


The Game-Law Violator is a Thief! 


LIFE, reproduction strictly forbidder 





CAI 








ig $6, 
0, elk 
ganmie 
c $50 
mn and 


SKIER... 


Please them all thie eagy way, 
Give Calvert for the holiday. 
Your special triende will all rejoice, 


Ald toast your owh tine whiskey choice! 


To men of good cheer 


Give 


A op 
— - 


MAN... 


CALVERT RESERVE BLENDED WHISKEY— 86.8 PROOF—65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORPORATION, N. Y. C. 


DECEMBER, 1953. 17 

















} Camp Stove 


RA NN 


a 


‘for safe, i 
easy outdoor 
accom 





paid 
Every outdoorsman will appreciate the con- 
venience of a Preway Gasoline Camp Stove. 
He can cook at once, without waiting. No wood | 
or smoke problem, no ashes or embers to | 
worry about. Preway provides every safe- | 
guard, every comfort factor for good cooking | 
. .. and is built to deliver years of trouble- 
free service. Tens of thousands are now in | 
use, made by America’s best-known manvufac- 
turer. Send certified check, money order, or 
wire money Western Union for postpaid ship- 
ment same day order is received. | 
553 Second Street, N. 


PREWAY, Inc. Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 














The Ideal Christmas 
Gift For 


PREPAID 





LEISURE CHEST 


eeps food and beverages hot or cold 

for hours. Wonderful for hunting or 
fishing trips. Many inside-the-home uses 
as well. Built for lifetime service. Made in 
beautiful Hammered Grain Aluminum or 
Red or Green Enamel. Extra large capac- 
ity. Send check or money order along 
with name and address of your favorite 
Sporting Goods Store. Order an extra one 
for yourself. Sold on money back guar- 
antee. No C. O. Ds. 


METALCRAFT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
_Dept. L, 1025 Firestone Bivd., Memphis 7, Tenn. 


| COMPLETELY NEW FOR 54 
AIRLIGHT SPINNING REEL 
NO BACKLASH 


CAN BE USED FOR SPINNING OR CASTING 


Automatic built in drag for playing hooked fish on | 
| direct drive. Star drag on geared reels. } 


An ideal gift for | 
the wife, children | 











or the expert) 
fisherman. 
Direct $4.95 
drive postpaid | 
G 
oan $9.95 | 


USES MONOFILAMENT LINE—CASTS ANY WEIGHT BAIT | 


Unbreakable plastic case, fully guaranteed 
Send cash, check, or money order 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


VAN AVERY SPORTING GOODS 
1512 Harney Street Omaha 2, Nebr. 








§ OUTDOOR LIFE 

















FOR ELEGANT DINING, give her this repro- 
duction of a Chinese Chow Table, into which 
is cleverly built a Pyrex glass heating element. 
Ideal for keeping foods warm at the table or 
buffet. Works on AC or DC current. and the 
surface measures 11” x 18”, height 314”. $29.80 
from Mayzone Studios, 50 Valley Road, High- 
land Park, Ilinois. 





wet 


FINE GIFT for the traveling man—and what 
sportsman isn’t?—is this new roll-up toilet kit. 
Non-breakable, refillable plastic bottles hold 
everything you’ll-need on the road or in camp; 
and there’s a toothbrush, razor, blades and 
comb, too. Pigskin plastic case rolls into pock- 
et size. $6.39 postpaid from Sportsmen’s Cen- 
tre, 516 Main Street, Indian Orchard, Mass. 








YOU DON’T have to be a duck hunter to ap- 
preciate these decoys. They'll look fine in any 
sportsman’s house; or under his Christmas 
tree. Two styles...cigarette box, and half- 
decoys, for decorative wall mounting. They’re 
hand-colored in natural tones. $7.95 each, 
postpaid, from The Village Vendors, 11733 
Barrington Court, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 





HOME SHOOTING SET will look good un- 
der any sportsman’s Christmas tree. In addi- 
tion to the high-powered pneumatic pistol, the 
set contains everything necessary to set up a 


pistol range. Steel bell-ringing target, carton 
of pells, pistol holster, and an instruction 
book describing indoor shooting games. $14.95 
from Crosman Arms, Fairport, N. Y. 











WILD LIzE 
PAPER NAPKINS 
ideal Gift for Sportsmen: 





Sportsmen, hunters and all lovers of the great out- 
doors will welcome these beautiful 4-color “true 
to life” hunting and fishing scenes. 18 Dinner Size 
and 30 Cocktail Size paper napkins in each of 4 
designs—Rainbow Trout, Pheasants, Deer Family, 
Mallard Ducks—A total of 192 napkins. packed for 
gift mailing—$2.00 postpaid anywhere in U.S.A. 


Send us your gift list-We’ll mail them for you. 


ARTCRAFT, Inc. ALAMAZOND, SUCH. 





Genuine Gov't Surplus Korean Boots 


ORDER BY MAIL 


Made for the military service, 





Brand new gev’t. surplus. Abso- 
lutely the warmest foot gear on 
the market. Light weight. long 


wearing, all rubber, fully insulat- 
ed. Cleated sole and beel. Worn 
with one pair of socks. Sizes 6 to 
13. Give your shoe size when or- 
dering. $13.95. Postage prepaid 
if remittance AcRornpeni ss order or 
will ship C.O.D 13 


BEN'S SURPLUS 734 Wieiman Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















pe — COLONIAL 
=! - GUN 


mar RACK 


Ideal gift for sportsmen-hunters. Available in 
knotty pine or mahogany—hand rubbed natural 
finish. Comes in 3. 4, 5 rack sizes, completely 
assembled ready to hang. 

3 gun rack 26” x 32”—$ 9.00 

4 gun rack 26” x 43"— 12.00 

5 gun rack 26”x54"— 15.00 





Send check. money order, or C.O.D 








Say 

Colonial Custom Made Furniture Co. clot 
301 Penna. Ave. Eriton, New Jersey bir 
OTT 














ey 


YOU'VE NEVER REALLY HEARD your 
records until vou’ve heard them on this new 
high fidelity phonograph by Webster-Chicago. 
Three speakers produce true-reproduction tone 
in all parts of room from any position. Three- 
speed automatic record changer. $149.50 pre- 
paid in U.S.. from Haynes-Griffin Music Shop, 
Dept. OL, 420 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y¥ 





JIFFY HEAT alcohol stove fits into tackle 
box, pocket or car’s glove compartment. Sets 
up in a minute; generates intense heat at once. 
Jet heating unit designed to perform like those 
on the kitchen range. Weighs only 7 ounces, 
constructed of aluminum. Uses any type alco- 
hol fuel. $2.95 postpaid from Clay Mfg. Co., 
Dept. OL, 1929 Opdyke Road, Pontiac, Mich. 





SHAK-O-PAK makes a perfect gift. It’s a fine 
robe on one side; the other is long-wearing, 
weatherproof vinyl. Closes into its own case, 
with carrying handle. Use it on pienics, at the 
beach, in the car, in the boat... anywhere. 


Red, yellow, blue or green. $15.00 postpaid 
from Rankin Manufacturing Co., Ist and 
Iowa Sts., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 





THE DEERSTALKER HAT. in the Sherlock 
Holmes tradition, is proving very practical and 
comfortable as a hunting hat. The double- 
ended feature affords welcome protection for 
the back of the neck ... and it’s equipped with 
generous ear flaps. In plaid or red all-wool, 
$6.95 postpaid from Thomas Begg. 400 Madi- 
son Avenue. New York 16, New York. 














EVERY FISHERMAN NEEDS A GOOD 


FISHBASKET 


Finest quality, imported, 
split willow. Pigskin leath- 
er bound. STANDARD 14” 
size. Direct import price. 


$5§-50 postpaid in USA. 


Send mone x COD 
Dealer 


INTERNATIONAL TRADING Corp. 
814 Second Ave., Seattie, Wn. 





Professional 
DOG 
NAIL 

CLIPPER 


Pays for itself | 
with 2 cuftings 






i) Anyone can use this surgical-steel 
Clipper. Perfectly trims nails with 
a quick snip ... painlessly! Stops 

ingrowing toe nails—dog walks easier. 
Kliminates the fear problem of going to “vets”. 
Saves money. Stops scratching of furniture and 
clothes! Excellent for cats and $DSO ros 
birds, too. Satisfaction Guaranteed. paid 


OTTO POMPER, 56-L West Adams, Chicago, Ill. 








AMERICA'S MOST 
COMPLETE 
TOOTHBRUSH! 








Fill the Handle with your favorite toothpaste, 
and use 30 Times without refilling. Just PULL 


-PUSH BRUSH RINSE. No _ toothpaste 
tube to worry with. Every Traveler will want 
one. and every member of the Family, too. 
Four colors—red, blue, green, amber. $1.00 ppd 


GEORGE W. GRAHAME CO., 
Dept. OL, P. O. Box 6284, Houston 6, Texas 


Dr. Walker’s ‘‘Fountain Flow’’ TOOTHBRUSH 
(Features BRUSH & PASTE in ONE Unit) 











| **Broadfield’’ Wide angle 6x25 . 


---have at least four 
friends who would really treasure 
... fully enjoy a gift of Bushnell 
Binoculars this Christmas. Give 
lifetime pleasure . . . knowledge... service...a 
million thrills! A gift that is always remembered. 


ard cos 
=e desig®- 
pose el. 


. 8 
All put- 


$455°* 





7 POWER, 
PALM-POCKET 


Perfect for sports, 
theater, traveling. 
Prismatic pocket 
model. Smartly de- 
signed.Chromeblack. 
5 oz. Superb value! 





$1995* 


3.5 POWER 
FOLDING“Vy.erre., 
tate it’s thinner 
—— Cigarette 
. ! Pr SS, ang it 
Be dara ready ¢ 
ewing! a “d 





$995* 


6 POWER, 30 MM 


Featherlight Magne- 
sium body. ShurGrip 
design. Lenses... 
prisms hard-coated. 
Army’s regulation 
power. Field 445 ft. 
442” high. 15% oz. 
General use model. 





$3950* 






60MM Spacemaster ‘Scopes 
$75 


with 25X 

Eyepiece 
(Mount extra) 
No Fed. Tax 





1001 uses. Range, Trips, Home, 
Astronomy, Nature Study. Amaz- 
ing clarity and brilliance. New 
Focusing System and many fea- 
tures. Achromatic lenses—prisms 
hard-coated. Interchangeable 
eyepieces. Give lifetime joy! 
BINOC Prices 
See Them at Your Dealer : ‘ 
33 Others Including These Case & Straps 


6 GREAT FAVORITES! 
‘‘Rangemaster’’ Wide angle 7x35 $125.00* 


6 Power, Palm-Pocket 17.95* [{ 
39.50* Cosmas | 


*Plus Tax 


8 Power, 30MM—General use . 43.50* GUTS 
8 Power, 40MM—Brighter Power 54.50* oe 
7 Power, 50MM—Day & Nite . 47.50" | . sins 


Designed and produced in Japanese Contract ¢ . 
Factories under the exclusive Bushnell Plan can a 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED ees 


FREE! MAIL TODAY! 














; Tomy Authorized Dealer ey) 4 
; ©/0 Bushnell Optical Corporation 19 xy 1 
\ L72 Bushnell Bldg., Pasadena, Calif i 
1 (J Send me Gift Catalog & Buying Guide free. i 
1 ( Rush Parcel Post, Postpaid Model..... acme % 
! Enclosed find $........ (plus usual 20% Fed. Tax ' 
1 $2.00 deposit on C.O.D.’s. For Air Shipment, add ! 
1 $1.00 for pocket models; $2.50 others. Full refund ! 
| if not satisfied within 30 days. ' 
i 
' Name ' 
i 
! Address Zone ; 
j 
, City. State ! 
1 I 


DECEMBER, 1953 




























HUNTERS 
HIKERS 


MOTORISTS 
BOAT 
OPERATORS 


FISHERMEN 





= ‘=: Z 
CROSS ier 


Oneida Moccasin, 


for men 


factory 


. Se a sae sa ee 


Lifetime dependability that can save the out- 
doorsman’s life. The only forest service type 
pocket compass designed for sporting use. 
Simple to use for following a course off trails 
through wilderness areas, locating your posi- 
tion, making rough land surveys, etc. 

Complete illustrated COMP ASS GUIDE included. 





A real treat for any feet! Russell’s famous 
hand-sewed to your 
measure from fine quality leathers. 
~», Perfect for fishing trips, vacation- 
ing, or just plain loafing. Sizes 
and women. See 
your dealer or write the 


direct. 


True Moccasin Construction 


LEUPOLD — COMPASS 


Manufacturers of LEUPOLD Hunting Scopes and Mounts 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, Inc. 


4445 N. E. GLISAN ST. + PORTLAND 13, OREGON 





_ < ne “« 





MOCCASIN co. 
8 Park Avenue 
Berlin, Wis. 









C. RUSSELL 








We 


Christmas Sssy 


Gift! 
Shipped in fitted 
hardwood case 


10 Day Money- Back Guerantee 


tox “FREE 44 


. Los oe 27, California 











ls let 
™ WORMG 


Christmas 


Just plug ‘‘Wor 
and push rod in 
fast in large are 
time. Packaged w 
handle, automati 





ing light and 
Mancvrers give 
$4. 95 ! intl 
POSTPAID | wantcad 
MONTANA 


P.O. 691 


las 


t 
FEO 







NATURAL COLOR 


R importeo CowHiDE SHOULDER BAGS 
>. Size Bx 10" $ 6 5 Size svar 7 5 


Sold By Mail Only - Order Today! 
$2.00 DEPOSIT ON C.0.0.'S 


BROPAR sanantonio 6, rexas 


he oo 





ETTER ” 


Rifled 
Steel 
Bore 


od Als || AIR 
Gift!-Dow's dég/ || PISTOL 


ith 50 ft. cord, red plastic experts, marksmen, 


c safety switch, neon flash- 





SPORTS SPECIALTIES 
u VINGSTON, MONT. 


Beautiful simulated smoky-grain 


CADMUS INDUSTRIES 


if Officers’ Dress Parade Model 


FINEST CHRISTMAS GIFT 






mgetter’’ in 110 v. A.C. horn grips. Standard (477 cal.) 
y , ' " . pellets. a famous air pistol known 
ground Worms come out for strength and accuracy the 
a! Pays for itself in short world over! Favorite of handgun 


campers. 
Smooth, fool-proof action, 
for thrilling sport and safe marks- 


ideal 


seen peices Guaranteed ! manship training. Black satin 
lo mote » Christmas finish. Accurate pistol sights 
; ese Greatest gift for the outdoor male! ORDER $ 95 
discount! Lighted by MAIL—enclose check or oer. a. . 
‘ frs. Se veh | ee ae ee pellets with order eym 
eee c M , les Reps. * Parade Model Air Pistol, postpaid. 
atl, distri 10 Craft Bidg. 


5864 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood 28. Calif. 











ADJUSTABLE STRAPS 


us eg 


” 
Tax 0 ‘Tax 
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LIFE 





OUTDOOR 





CHRISTMAS 


If he 


owns a gun 


give him this handy 


-HOPPE’S GUN CLEANING PACK 


Complete with every Hoppe Product he will 
need for the cleaning and care of his firearm. 
He will appreciate this useful, thoughtful gift. 
Gun dealers sell it or if out send $1 to 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. © 2315 N. 8th Street. Phila. 33, Pa. 


































































BRAZILIAN BOARS contributed the hide 
for this vest, tailored for outdoor and leisure 
wear. Special tanning makes it soft as velvet: 
the hand crafting makes for good looks and 





comfort. Washable. Cork brown color, sizes 
small, medium, large, extra large. $17.50 
postpaid from Norm Thompson, 5095 SW 


Barnes Road, Portland 1, Oregon. 





ANY FISHERMAN would like to have St. 
Nick leave this tackle box on the night of the 
24th. It’s all-aluminum, has four trays that 
swing wide as lids open for full visibility and 
easy accessibility of entire contents. Plug 
compartments cork-lined. Water-tight, light- 
weight. $24.95 postpaid from Central Molding 
& Mfg. Co., 1509 Central St., Kansas City, Mo. 








— a Hy Not Own the BEST? 


Shoot your own natural-color 6mm 
Talking-Pictures with the “Cine-Voice” 
Sound-On-Film Camera .. .. $695% 

Write for free folder. 

BERNDT-BACH, Inc. 

TMI Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


















GET THIS FAMOUS 
FILSON CRUISING COAT 


Long-wearing, comfortable! 
Thru Your Local Dealer 





For a complete description 
write to €. C. FILSON CO. 
Maritime Bidg., Seattle 4, Wash. 
Since 1897 








GIGANTIC SURPLUS SALE! 


e Power Plants « Air Compressors ¢« Paint Spray Outfits 
e Hand Winches » Water Pumps Gasoline Chain Saws 
e Chain Hoists ¢ Electric Tools e Weed Spray Outfits 
e Telephones e Contour Levels ¢« Guns 

« Binoculars e Fiood Lights e Hydraulic Units 

« Barometers e Sporting Goods ¢ 100s other items 
We pay all freight. Rush card for large illustrated 
bargain sale catalog, Send today. 


BURDEN SALES COMPANY 


894 ‘‘O"’ ST. LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 































es ~~ ee ee 












The Perfect Fisherman's Gift 





THE Wines PATENTED 


HOOK“SHARE HARPN R 


BLUNT HOOKS N, we, Approx. 3 Inches Long | 
LOSE Langatcapnce “ - 
OF FISH ' 




















NEEDLE SHARP 
POINTS QUICKLY, EASILY 
WITHOUT REMOVING HOOKS FROM PLUG! 


The World’s FIRST and ONLY 
automatic fish hook sharpener puts 
needle-sharp points, that hold the 
fish, on your fish hooks. Simple—in- 
sert hook with point against abra- 
sive, tighten vise,a few strokes with 
plunger and PRESTO— —point is nee- 
dle-sharp. Use it anywhere—on the 
bank, in the boat — even in a gale. 
No ‘‘stuck’’ fingers — no torn up ; 
plugs or lures.Sharpens treble, dou- 7 
ble and single hooks of all sizes 
quickly and easily without removing 
plugs from line or hooks from plug 


Ideal for sharpening trot line hooks 
NO INJURED from the boat. 


he | 
FINGERS RUSTPROOF, high impact plas- . ° 
tic, enclosed moving parts. pl Quay are i. yee 4 fae 





































MOSAIC MASTERPIECES in floral patterns 
of inlaid enamel, handcrafted by Florentine 
artisans, make a lovely gift for a lady. Delicate 
gold-plated settings. In black. blue, coral, 
green or white background. The necklace 

$5.40; e arrings (screwback or pierced) dangle 
$3.60, button $3.00 postpaid from Alpine <3 
| 








ports, Dept. OL, 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. 


wearing, self adjusting abrasive. 


} Compact, fun to use —a MUST for 
| your tackle box, the PERFECT gift. 
i ‘| If your dealer cannot supply you, $ 95 









send $3.95 check or money order. 
Gaines Hook Sharpn’r will be sent 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


¥& Work like an electric blanket 









on the feet! | 

te The perfect gift for ! 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED Hunters, Fishermen, Skiers . 
Dept. C and all Outdoor Enthusiasts! ' 
He The idea! gift solution for ; 





EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO, the man who “has everything”! 


aRY AY. 45 ee 





i Here's a new gift idea that's both 
cent 8 original and useful! The most ' 

. gift for the sportsman who practical present you could give 
e - ‘ is ‘) any “‘he man" on your Christmas i 
SPORTSMEN’S STIRRERS. finished in 24 ; has everything! list . . . and you can be sure he ; 





Kt. gold plate, will look mighty impressive on doesn't have it yet . . . ELECTRIC ' 
the bar. There are two each of the following 4 : SOCKS are amazing, safe and com- 
beverage stirrers: Shotgun, Fishing Rod, Golf After one trial, FISHSAVER fortable stockings that work on the 
Club. Canoe Paddle, Riding Crep and Polo ) 2 will be a fishing crony for life! same principle as an electric blan- 


ket. Watch his eyes light up as his feet warm up when { 
he’s skiing, hunting, ice-fishing, watching a football 
game or shoveling the driveway in below-zero cold! 

It's easy to order Electric Socks for every man on your 


_— Xmas list! Just fill in and mail the coupon below... 
fo HERE'S HOW ELECTRIC SOCKS WORK 

ach sateen © 2 standard 6-volt batteries operate socks 

@ Vinyl battery cose has handsome ton-leather op 


Mallet. Hand-finished walnut rack. Gift boxed, 
$11.95 postpaid from the Futura Corporation, , 

i . = “L: . indispens! ‘ f 
8800 S. Vincennes Avenue, Chicago 20, Il. at Neieiar edinns Whe 
nates the need for landing 

























FISHSAVER holds the 
- se ~~ - aoe fish securely while 


WHAM-O $450 ae. 
|? SPORTSMAN * 4sex \ 


HITS LIKE A RIFLE— 


ily with free hand. 
Unnecessary to grasp 





sho »pPs ne 


- he outd m f 

slippery fish — . . } 
<i "yl call 3 of ‘ishing : om ‘ 

a jaf hook does the work © Plug-in connector makes quick, easy contact be- ; 






xe pearance...straps to belt 
























aun KILLS RABBITS, SQUIRRELS. - mide bode nox mobile wie : Oth ley clean” and aakinniesannenes 
ool fo leuka aan oa i HUNT toothed edge det pear Lesepapbntr yf sigh aoc © Fully-insulated wires run beneath clothing along ; 
- routing pests. ING ~ pe Paper ran Pa each leg from battery-case to top of each sock 

Sportsman's choice 4 SLINGSHOT lead shot sinkers postpaid in U.S 6% © Handy snap-fasteners attach wires 

sold world ll 7 —— = on kan ° © Socks are 100% wool with nylon-reinforced toe iN 
nc. y Heavy duty 7” ash stock. | 4 j 
Calif. ~ 40 steel balls, extra rubber, target. | and heel. Wash them like any wool socks a 

GUARANTEED. At dealers, or send $1. 50 to | ; © Warming wires are inconspicuously woven right ; 

731 | Wham-0 Mfg. Co. Box aSL, South Pasadena, Cali D’FAPP, Ltd. ve: 'O} into toe of each sock ' 


© Compactly packaged for gift giving 

ELECTRIC SOCKS are made and guaran- 
teed by one of America's oldest manu- 
facturers of electrical products. You 
can rely on the narms SENJAMIN . . . In- 


610 16TH STREET + OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


































ACCO RDI ONS 7 dustry has depended on 1° for 50 years! 
“s\\ SY TO ASSURE DELIVERY BY CiWRISTMAS... 
t\ | MINNOW HOOKS Yi en einen ge ae 
'. WHOLESA LE ane 0 SS ale Gita nee of anor Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Dept! OL-12 
‘5 size 2 ‘(for 2” to 5” minnows) or Des Plaines, til. / 
——- PRICES nae nil sd, po" ae anes aan In time for Christmas, please send mi___pairs of Electric Socks 





complete with handsome vinyl baticiy case and 2 batteries. 






J MFG. CO. 
Box 103L, Los Angeles 25, Calif. 



































) 
{ 
DIRECT from CHECK SIZE: 10[) 11 12 \ 
Importer to You! ie ~ , Hage ga only $19.95 plus a few cents postage } ; 
ir. 
SATISFACTION ©. pqgenpbeooge or your | . rs 
money back! N you can save up to 50% =| 
: , 0 . 
by direct i rchase from An ca’s leading : See “7 ” a ~~ } | 
distributo f famous genuine ITAL 1AN R 9 6 — Please Print | 
ACCOR DIONS Trade-ins accepted . . . ‘ \ ' 







Send for FREE Illustrated Catalog! 


ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OUTLET 


2003 West Chicago Ave. Depi. OL 123, Chicago 22, Ill. 


Address —e — — 











City__ Zone _ State _ 














Delight him with a 


Tne? all-steel 
Sportsmens Cabinet 


Only 


Model S-95 

Size 63“ high, 
24°wide, 15“deep a | 
Every outdoorsman will thrill to a roomy 
Gardner Sportsmen’s Cabinet to store his 
equipment. Large compartments for guns 
and outerwear, shelving for tackle, am- § | 
munition, cameras etc., everything every 
man needs kept dust-tight and safely 
away from curious children. Automotive 
lock handle, two keys; finished in beau- 
tiful, durable, baked-on gray enamel. 
Made by America’s largest producer of 
sportsmen’s cabinets; thousands are in 
use in clubs and homes — everywhere. 
It’s that prideful, appreciated gift that 
will always be remembered as coming 
from you. See your dealer or if you pre- 
fer — send a certified check or money 
order direct for immediate express ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Horicon. 


Gardner Manufacturing Co. 
2113 Kansas St. Horicon, Wis. | 













































GREATEST IDEA in a long time is this “ 
gripper,” 
high and dry, 
soap dishes. Secret: 


soap. 
anywhere. 
Leather, 


Christma 


. 
a 


THE PIPE SMOKER on your list will like 
this unusual tobacco jar. Imported from 
Sweden, it’s made of cast iron (weighs 7 lbs.!) 
and it’s decorated with ancient Swedish de- 
signs in a mellow antique finish. It'll keep to- 
bacco cool and fresh for many months. $12.50 
postpaid from Tradewinds, Inc., P. O. Box 
1191, Tacoma 1, Washington. 








soap 
a little gem that holds bar of soap 
eliminating those messy, gooey 
magnet in the holder at- 
tracts head of gripper which is inserted into 
Plastic holder attaches to any surface 
$2.00 postpaid, from House of 
Box 38, Bloomington, Illinois. 


y, : for indoor life 





BEAUTIFUL KNIVES, these! And fine gifts 
they ll make for the fisherman, hunter or 
camper. Hand-carved staghorn handles show 
deer, elk, bear and chamois head designs in 
deep relief. The blades are fine Solingen steel. 
Three sizes ...4%” blade, $4.60; 4” blade, 
$4.35; 3” blade, $3.25; all postpaid from Mer- 
cury Importers, Longview, Wash. 





SOMEONE ON YOUR LIST who has every- 
thing? We'll bet he doesn’t have a pocket 
dental floss dispenser. Imported from Switzer- 
land, where they’re a necessary part of every 
yodeler’s equipment. Whether your friend 
yodels or not, you can get him one for $2.95 
postpaid from Parker & Battersby, Dept. OL, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 











GLOVES - JACKETS - MOCCASINS - PURSES 
Made from your deerskins. 





Wild Life Films 


Exciting, dramatic action in the nat- 
ural habitat of animals of forest and 














A personalized Whiskey Decanter shaped as a 
pair of Binoculars, with a Plush-lined Genu- 
ine Leather carrying custom designed 
for distinction . . . your initials (3) embossed 
in gold, Ideal for fishing trips, camping, out- 
ings—a gift any man will really appreciate. 
sottle holds 4/5s quart. Priced at only $4.95 
postpaid. Please er initials to be em- 
bossed on Leather Case. Send check, money 
order or stamps to | 


case, 


KINGSBURY TRADING CO., Dept. V | 
1580 Kingsbury Avenue ° Chicago, Minois 


YOUR OWN DEER HIDE 


Custom-tailored into fine garments | 
Your deerskin garments, gloves, mittens, or 
moccasins will mean more to you because they're 
custom-tailored from the deer hides you send us 
—not from a stock assortment. Our painstaking 
system of caring for, marking and _ tailoring 
guarantees finest quality finished leather. 
Write for FREE CATALOG, shipping tags, ‘‘Helpful 
Hints’’ about caring for hides. 


ESKIMO COMFORT MFG. CO. BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


22 

















OUTDOOR LIFE 








? | 
We also carry a complete line of Men’s \ \s plains. 8 mm = 16 mm in —— 
and Women’s genuine buckskin gar- mS color or B & W. Also 2” x color 
ments, gloves, moccasins, purses, we slides. Write for free illustrated 
etc. in stock. Perfect Christmas gifts. Se . 7’ 
Free Catalog and Prices, ? literature. 


1644 Coit Ave., 


BONNER’S 


N.E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 








g SAVE 85% on suReius 


w954 EDITION- 300 PAGES 








Packed with SENSATIONAL 
VALUES in WAR SURPLUS, 


FA 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE! 


Ful 


a 

a 

' items in Hand & Power Tools, 
€ Outdoor & Sporting Equip- 
a ment, Hardware, Photo Sup- 
¢ plies, Foam Rubber, Industrial 
g 


To 


Plastics, Gadgets, Hydraulic 
Supplies & many, many more. 


CTORY CLOSE-OUTS and 


ly Illustrated. Thousands of 


ols, Aircraft Parts, Metals, 











5 Only 50° 
PALLEYsuppty co. 


Order Your Copy Today! We'll refund 
it on your first order of $1.00 or more. 


2263 E. Vernon Ave., Rm. 9 
Los Angeles 58, California 











5151RM Strohm Ave., 


WILD LIFE FILMS 
No. Hollywood, Calif. 




















BOAT MOORING ARMS 


the perfect gift for boat owners! 


 — "] For mooring 
; Row Boats or =H. 
ame ge 





f 
' 
f : Tested and 
Fits all piers! proved for Safe mooring 

Prevent damage to dock and boat—steady posi- 
tion for loading—Rides the swell of the waves— 
Ball hitch action makes easy cast off. 18” Length 
—$9.95—24” Length—$10.95 per set. 

Post paid from... 






on deipecuang STEEL PRODUCTS MFG. CO 
Cm 2 bth ST... MILWAUKEE IS, WIS 











WwW BRED NEW 1954 
_ MODEL 


New “ae: Hi-Voltage 


34,000 CANDLEPOWER 
































































l'HE OLD SALTS had a knack for building 
these ships-in-a-bottle. It took much skill and AIR COMPRESSOR OUTFIT for paint spray- 
patience. This kit has pre-fab plastic parts, ing, tire inflating, insecticiding and other jobs. 


ready for assembly and painting. No carving 
or sanding. And the secret of the bottle is in up to 75 lbs. pressure. Complete with spray 


its two parts! Choice of Golden Hind, May- gun, tank, 10 ft. rubber hose, rubber-cush- 


flower, Santa Maria, Bon Homme Richard, ioned mounting and carrying handle, $19.75 
postpaid, from Roberts Electric Co., 849 West 


$1.98 from Miles Kimball, 262 Bond St., 
Oshkosh, Wis. Grand Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois. 


Makesall other flash- 
lights as out of date 
as a Model ‘‘T.”’ 
HI BRED SEALED 
a BEAM 
Amazing new powerful 
sealed beam bulb focused 
at factory. Has sensa- 
tional new ‘‘Hot Spot’’ 
improvement that elimi- 
nates shadows in the ‘Ball 
of Light."’ No other light 
has this feature. 
MIRACLE SILVER 
RAY REFLECTOR 
Tested in famous G. E. 
Laboratories. As near per- 
fect as science can make it. 
Designed to beat all other 
flashlights ever made—and 
does it! Money back gquar- 
antee. Die cast reflector 
with pure silver. 


ORDER BY MAIL 
WORTH $7.50 
STILL ONLY 


Attach your A horsepower motor to develop 
) I F 


499 


two for $9.50 


CUSTOM MADE 
Designed for extreme distance 





“hot spet’’ power beam. Cus- 
tom made for super perform- 
ance and will last a lifetime 
All chrome finish on solid brass 


SLINGSHOT shooting, whether at targets or HEKE’S A GIFT for the outdoorsman. By 
provides a lot of fun. Here’s a new itself, the ““Weather Book” is a useful and 
with personalized autograph 





pests, 
model that fires arrows as well as steel balls, handsome item; 
rocks, ete. Secret of its accuracy is in the and sketch on the flyleaf, it’s perfect for a 
pouch and three rubbers. The set comes com- weather-conscious sportsman. Tells how to case. SEE A MILE 
forecast weather by ancient signs and cloud Yes even further than a mile if 
your eyes can range that far. The 





Hi-Bred fireball throws the beam 
farther than you can see. 

WAR DISCOVERY 
Originally designed for tong dis- 
tance signal use in the Navy. 
Adapted by us to create the 
world’s most powerful flashlight. 
Many used in actual battle. 

3 TIMES STRONGER 
Actual light meter tests show the 


plete with 40 steel balls, target, extra rubbers. 
$1.95 postpaid from Bullshot Sales Co., Dept. lore. $3.75, (include name you want in sketch) 
P-12, Box 12132, Los Angeles 26, California. from Eric Sloane, Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y. 








LEARN TO THROW THE BOOMERANG | 
SEND FOR | 



























































































_ 
c 
S INDIAN KNIVES AND * TOMAHAWKS } bi Fascinating Sport 
te — i al Hand Carved and Unique Gift YOuRS | FIREBALL to produce over 3 times 
| Elk Horn | as much light as any other 5S cell 
ad) 4 7 WEST wv Hand! d ) ( Flight Tested - Guaranteed to Return TODAY } flashlight on the market. 
ull ae HI-VOLTAGE IDEA 
Hunting § Golden Red, Jade Green or Natural } i-vOlt 
~ For Free Folder 9 ») P . | Uses 6 batteries to create higher 
ed Write T Scene 4 with Story and Instructions $2.00 ea. | voltage than used in any other 
em and Name in 4 . flashlight. This produces a bright- 
, . : Gold on the Blade CARVED by Postpaid ness by hi-voltage not equatied any- 
, a a =a ) where. Batteries last twice as long 
, Apache PRODUCTS, Old Toll Rd., Calistoga, Calif. 3 COL. JOHN M. GERRISH aa te einer @eanteenee. 
iT. saa - ° 
as - ——— - —_—————— | 4409-0 S.W. Parkview Lane-Portiand 1, Ore. THE GRANDDADDY OF ALL 
| an eer nom ‘ 
= IMPORTED 23 95  Geaaagerencers = = COON HUNTERS’ LIGHTS 
= BRITISH ORDNANCE o 
anne as MAIL COUPON 
oO 
and Sheath a 
Brand New-from big game 5 
hunters in Africa, Alaska, Asia 
ad Ravens we vod e some what From Your Transparencies DOG SUPPLY HOUSE, Dept. No. C-12 ] 
a wonderful > ting knife this : : 
Pt yy ly AF gate i nage Blom 16210 Grand River, Detroit 27, Mich 1 
makes, We have purchased the Electronically controlled for Please send me your Famous Hi-Bred g 
small remaining supply know n to superb results. Rapid service FIREBALL on a money back guarantee. ' 
verve a8 the bob yi © pg Me the and satisfaction guaranteed. Hi-Bred FIREBALL $4.99 Two 
at a with vil hed, rit anced peti t Prints from any for $9.50 (Add 35c ea. for post- ] 
tour handle made in England for size transparency— age and special packing) : 
the exclusive use of the Britis! E Extra Bulbs (Be sure te have 
Commando units “of W Ww i. It has 3 3 ANSCO COLOR extras on hand) Six for $1.00 4 
proven to be ideal for 1ing out \ - KODACHROME Ext Giant Silver Ray Reflector $1.19 
game, also for handling t saltwater , EKTACHROME 1 . }3£=Gaetie | lUC<i‘zcR ra Giant Silve y Refle . P 
fish, a ete, Excellent service A, 2 encanta Shoulder Siing—All Leather $1.39 1 
men’s gift. Shipped original com | na 2 pri . PER f 4 
mando metal-tipped sbentt for ‘belt or r) 4 x 5 5 ” 7 8 x 10 ——— “ae nun 6 for 90c i 
hoot, 12” overall. Send check, cash or / \ | $ $ i 
M.O. S« oC. *s ) Ss : 
\ P.O. or F. P. 0; airmail adi sie per ; ‘ 50c 1 2 Min. order $1. NAME. 1 
knife. Dealers inquire. Cali resid if ‘ } No C.0.D.'s 1 
add 3% state tax j PROCESSING: ANSCO & EKTACHROME Roll Film ADDRESS i 
‘ Pasadena Firearms Co. \ 24 hour- 120-620. 35mm, 20 ex mtd. . . . Only $1.00 roll CITY STATI i 
hed te nee sf \ COLORFAX LABORATORIES ORDER EARLY FOR XMAS GIFTS 1 
u LLE | Dept. L-123, Box 3521, Georgetown Sta., Wash. 7, D.C. Le oe oe ee ee eee ee 
DECEMBER, 1953 23 














Give him a NIMROD GUN RACK 
Steel Safety Lock Protects the Guns 
Handsome and decorative, a secure place to display his 
cherished guns. Choice solid walnut or genuine knotty pine. 
NIMROD HORIZONTAL NIMROD “MASTERPIECE” 
ease $12.95 UPRIGHT — Hangs, or 
EE hGtcacain ease $16.95 stands on floor ...... $27.50 
Clip this ad and mail check or M.O. 

We ship postpaid — 48 hours. Money-back Guarantee. 
THE NIMROD CO. (Div. Geo. Marnhout Co.) 
_ Dept. 1253-L, wo Arch St., Phila, 3, Pa. 


















for proper fit. Warm Ca 
Satisfaction guaranteed c 


or left hand shooter. 


Norm Thompson 





Exclusive field-proven design gives trigger 
finger freedom... keeps hands warm in any 
weather. Durable impor 


lutely will not stiffen, even after worn in 
‘rain or snow. Hand cut and hand formed 


SIZES: small, medium, large. Specify right 


Write for FREE 48-page catalog of outdoor equipment 


al 595 
5095 S.W. Barnes Rd. 












ted goatskin abso- 











nton flannel lining. 
xr money refunded. 






BY MAIL 





Portiand 1, Oregon POSTPAID 











DURA DUCK 
RUBBER ~ 
DECOYS 


“Smart Ducks Prefer _ 
1 5 PAIR 

















THE 






Em” — and so wil 
he for Christmas! 
(HEN and DRAKE) 
Natural wildlife colors; light- 
weight latex; no inflation neces- +9950 pleya 
sary — and shot holes can't sink — 
“em. This year, give him what he at your dealers or order 
wane — Duraduck Rubber De- direct. Postage paid 
coys! 

















A Unique Fisherman’s Gift! 


A & H HOOK REMOVER 


FOR THE KIDDIES! Zyoeg ; ‘ 
<= . > MINIATURE DURADUCKS 5 , 
—tpaaat Cute as a bug — worlds of fun for the kiddies’ F WORKS PERFECTLY—EVEN IN THE DARK! 















TTA 1.25 Xu 


PERFECTLY BALANCED TO STICK! PoOSTPAID 
EASY TO THROW! HUNT SMALL 
pune: 









GAME, TARGET PRACTICE, 








PERFORM << 
. Rugged! 
THRILLING wos built, tough, vend 
STUNTS! pered steel. Hard hitting, 
4%" penetrating dagger point. 
BLADE Easy to follow instructions included. 
“At Sporting Goods & Hdwr. Stores or send to: Some from 





STARK MFG, CO., 1718 Walnut St., Allentown, 45, Pa. full of 12” 





everywhere.use and recommend this time and 
——— both! They’ bid just like Dad’ s—miniature | Duraducks! tackle saver, Quick as a wink. No peering, no poking. 
—— — Simply slide it down leader, hook shank pulls through 
j ‘DURACRAFT RUBBER Ci COMPANY Dept.G =" hollow center, Small end for pan fish, p end for the big 
P. O. Box 174, South when City, Utah § ones, Treble hooks, too! Tough plastic, appr. 7” long. If 
aw Mi your dealer cannot supply, order direct. 
| CO a Find i { Now available at most tackle stores 50c each 
NN) Uscccscsttsseritnniscenens | 
es. : A'&H TACKLE CO. 
Dept. 0-12, P.O. Box 710 Glendale 5, Calif. 
B Appress ... Me ce i 
* € ory . ZONE........ STATE l 


BALLOONS $ 
mat GIANT 





CIRCUS ANIMALS 


3 ft. to 4 ft. Easy to make GIANT CIRCUS 
ANIMALS—instructions included, 3'/2 ft. Giraffe, a yard 
kittens. Make a big SANTA CLAUS, a set of 
— | REINDEER, Seal, Kangaroo. FREE with $4.00 order a 
balloon squawker. FREE with $6.00 order 50 plastic toys. 
‘‘A Complete Rodeo.’’ Add 10c for postage. 











52 PARTY BALLOONS $]00 


in assorted colors & sizes 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


World Famous Featherweight Automatic 
.22 Short BERETTA MINX 
NOW! Only $35-00 
ANTIQUE GUNS, EDGED WEAPONS, SWORD & Se . a te 


SHOOTING CANES for sole in 172 poge catalog- at a on low price. Pocket 
Size. Only overa with four 
reference book, PHOTO-ILLUSTRATED, completely {4/ Saneeil y Mane aeeenae: AG gg ed — 
: . | omatie 'P s sutto e dow 
described, priced. PLUS importont deta. $1 | With 906” borer i ra Be 
(refunded with Ist purchase) | .22 LR P nker, 10 Shot Model—17  0z.—black 
| - andles hae — i. = toss tt ee t Mc de ae 
. mothe - of randles 4 
the Museum of Historical Arms § FREE! GENU INE Ut ATHER HOLSTER. Order By © 
il 10 ” Delivers 


50 PLASTIC TOYS $00 


A complete Rodeo. 


CIRCUS BALLOONS, Dept.o-12, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


to buy this 


hal 
Balance 


SOLD ONLY 



































TWIN AIR HORNS, 32 times louder than or- 
dinary electric horns, won’t call moose, but 
they will sound a warning note that'll be 
heard far and wide. A good gift for the sports 
car enthusiast or the speedboat man who’s got 
everything else. Chrome plated for outside 
mounting. $94.50 postpaid, from Haynes Sales 


Corp., 2711 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 








SSUTRENTIC REMINGT( 


... for Hunting 
and Decoration 





Latest 1902 


Model ‘] 5s ~ 


You’ mn be ptoad to own. 
thrilled to shoot, this hard- 
hitting rifle of the past! Mounti} 
it over your fireplace, in yaur den 
Once the rifle of 9 nations! Action 
unequalled for strength, simplicity. | 
“Ammo avail. everywhere. Barrel, 30”; 
Overall, 45” Wt., 9 Ibs. Very good appear- 
ance, exlat. mech. cond Barrel shows slight 
wear. Same rifle—good appearance, 
» excellent mechanical condition. Barrel 
shows considerable wear. Only $9.95 FR EE! 
7 mm. Military Ammo. 60 rounds, $4.50 BRIN TaM 
10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! Rolling Block 
Shipd. Exp. Chgs. Coll. C.0.0.’s, $5 dep. req. MA Incl, 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED! 


Wi INFIELD RM.OK-12, 409 €. PICO BLVD! 
f Dims Coze “LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF 








Malayan THROWING DAGGER 
BALANCED TO STICK! $98 














postpaid 


used for killing game Fun, 
Exciting target sport. Thrills, 
Easy to learn! Fun Excitement ! 


indoors or out- 
doors' 
fasyTO 
THROW! 


Learn this Sport! Easy 
to throw accurately with our 
clear instructions Beautiful, heavy- 
duty 10” knife. Tempered steel. Tough, 
rawhide-bound handle. Rare souvenir. unusual 
argain. At sporting goods dealers or send $1.98 to 
ne IMPORT CO Dept. 13,604 Marengo, Alhambra, Calif. 


| POWERMASTER* | a ld | 
KE ROSSBOW pe. aS 


KILLS ALL BIG NORTH 
AMERICAN GAME- 
DEER, BEAR 
ETC. 


















ae tol tle POWERFUL 
ew metal alloy > 
reg.80 Ib. pull, 33” bow ns 
’ Shoots arrows like bullets. Beauti- 
oe’ fully finished 34” heavy duty hardwood stock. 
Crafted to meet highest archery requirements. As 
| large manufacturers we can mass produce this $45 
| value crossbow for only $19.95. Precision trigger action, 
| flat trajectory, pinpoint accuracy. Hunters knock down game 
lat 200’. Cocks easily. Beginners with crossbow shoot more 
accurately than professional archers. ‘Silent, this powerful 
| | weapon permits extra shots at game. Adaptable for har- 
| pooning. Instructions included. Arrows 60c each. MONEY 
BACK IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED. If your sporting 
| goods dealer can’t supply you, send $19.95 in check or cash 
| to POWERMASTER CORP., Box 27H,South Pasadena, Calif. 







~ 





oy 





Godfrey iain Care.. U-12, 277 Broadway, N.Y.C. 7 | Professional Model of National Crossbow Ass‘n. 



















ock. 


$45 
tion, 
ame 
nore 
rful 
har= 
NEY 
ting 
cash 
alif. 
s‘n. 









WHETHER HE’S an old fashioned fisherman, 
or just a fisherman who likes old fashioneds, 
give him this set of muddlers...each of which 
contains a genuine hand-tied dry fly. Each set 
contains six muddlers...and six different pat- 
terns. Sparkling, nonbreakable lucite. The set, 

10.50 postpaid from B. Gately, Room 21, 


§ 
335 E. 3lst Street, New York 16, New York. 





A GIFT your wife will be glad to give you is 
this all-steel sportsmen’s cabinet, planned to 
accommodate all the gear now cluttering up 
closets, cellar, garage and attic. Plenty of 
dust-tight storage for guns, clothing, boots, 
tackle, etc. Locks against curious children. 
$29.85, exp. collect, from Gardner Mfg. Co., 
2113 Kansas Street, Horicon, Wisconsin. 
























ALL. STEEL 


olding HOTSEAT /y 


Real Comfort for deer hunters, ice fishermen! Regulated 
heat circulates thru outer garments, keeps ody, hands 
warm. Economica! too - less than a nickle an hour, uses 
canned heat. Folds up to 14 «6x 13" - fits into game 
pocket. Weighs approximately 4 pounds. 
$5.95 cash with order or C.0.D. in U.S.A. 
FOLDING HOTSEAT CO. 
Dept. D-12, 2453 E. Broadway, Muskegon, Mich. 








FULL COLOR — LIFE SIZE 
(5 FOOT TALL) 


MARILYN 


MONROE 


PIN-UP 





THE BEST GIFT-GAG EVER—Big as life—twice as natural 
— lovely Marilyn Monroe, beautifully reproduced 5 feet 
tall from a full color Kodachrome. The only LIFE SIZE 
pin-up print, Pin it on the wall or closet door. A perfect 
gift-gag for the man with a den, bar or playroom. An eye- 
opener anywhere. Order severai—order NOW! Over-all size 
62 inches high. 2112 inches wide. Only $2.00 ppd. Send 
cash, check or M.O. Money back if not fully satisfied. 
PIN-UPS, Dept. OL12-3, Box 86, Boston, Mass. 








BULOVA WATCHES 


Famous 15 and 17 Jewel $ se 


PRACTICALLY WHOLESALE TO YOU 
LIFETIME SERVICE GUARANTEE 








WHY PAY ALSO FAMOUS 
$6Q-5° | « senrus 
Save $42.55] ®@ GRUEN 








® WALTHAM or ELGIN watches 
You get these unredeemed 
SERVICE GUARANTEED 
Bulova and other movements in 
latest style Yellow Gold Cases 
at this sensationally low price 
because we bought out SURPLUS 
STOCKS at leading New York 
and Maryland jewelers Order 
while they last Specify make 
preferred and whether men’ or 
Ladies’! Only $16.95 plus 
$1.70 tax. Order right now! 


FREE TRIAL—WEAR AT OUR RISK! 
uaré watches LIFETIME 


on 10 days ‘FREE TRIAL! If not SERVICE GUARANTEE 

delighted, full refund will be made 

at once! 17 JEWEL SWISS 
WRIST WATCH 


SEND ONLY St DOWN PAYMENT 
Worn by Army, Navy 


pay balance to postman plus post 
age on arrival. Or enclose full pay- 
ment plus tax with order and e - 
& Marines 
Handsome expansion band included Why Pay $50? 
vith your order at no extra cost! 
Air Mail Xmas Delivery Guaranteed $ 4.95 
New Incablock, Shock 
501 E. Baltimore St.. png Ah alll 
Dept. 586, Baltimore 2, Md. : 
Write for free watch and diamond ring catalog—practically wholesale prices 





pay postage 
Maryland Distributors w Incablock, Sho 











A GIFT SHE’LL 

ported set of unusual jewelry. Hundreds of 
tiny pieces of colored enamel are inlaid to 
form beautiful pattern of red roses in a jet 
black background. It’s a centuries-old craft in 
Florence, Italy. Bracelet (6 links 54” wide) 
$7.20, earrings $3, the set $9.50 postpaid (incl. 
tax). Add 25c Air Mail. 32 pg. catalog free 
with order; alone 10c. Money back guarantee. 


ALPINE IMPORTS 2229-2, 305 Fith Ave. 


New York 17, N. Y. 








ON THIS 
eS 













Put It Together 
In One Evening 









Contour 
Chairs 
for 


Friends 


for perfect sitting or re- 
clining comfort. 
beneficial to heart, nerves. 
Firestone foam rubber and 
washable pliable genuine 
Duran upholstery, Would cost $100 or more in any store, Shipped 
all ady to put together in less than one evening by anyone 
who can use a screwdriver. No cutting, no drilling, no skill 
needed. A Woman can do it. Everything needed for only $34.95 
f.o.b. Balto. State color wanted: forest green, sapphire blue, 
lipstick red, walnut brown. Enclose $5 deposit. pay balance on 
arrival. Money back guarantee in 10 days if not satisfied. 


_BESTEGRAFT. Sept. 52, Bathionsn Bity.. Settimere 2, Md. 


‘ SPORTSMAN’S 


BULLSHO SLINGSHOT 


NEW + ACCURATE + POWERFUL eo 


RIFLE POWER with arrows, rocks, pellets, shot! Only 


















BULLSHOT has 3 rubbers and self-centering pouch 
for power and accuracy. Hunt small game, 
pests. Fine for ‘arget practice Heavy 
laminated stock. 40 steel balls, extra 








Accurate 


rubbers, target included 
adjustable 
arrow guide 


$1 95 
- SPECIAL: Two 30” Arrows $1.00 Pp. 


BULLSHOT SALES CO Dept. 0-12 12132, Los Angeles 26, Calif 






pat. pend. 








SADDLE LEATHER CARTRIDGE BELTS 
Also cartridge belt slides, holsters, shell 
cases, other saddle leather products. Made 
by pioneer Western Leather Craftsmen 
since 1857. ERERBRERRRERE Fea 


$785 resin. Fi 
No. 11 2)” wide “3 3 


Give waist size. Write for Free Catalog name of nearest deaier 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Dept. OL, Portland 4, Oregon 














“Ste DEERSKIN JACKETS 
/ THE PRIDE OF 
+ THE SPORTSMEN 


> ~ i} 
> [~~ § 3h 









Won't Rip. Snag or Tear 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFETIME USE 


Genuine deerskin—the warmest and toughest of 





inimal leathers Soft, pliable mpervious to water 
washable Beautiful styling! Distinctive tailoring. 

ous pockets. Back voke lined. Rawhide thong adju s 
it waist Swidile tan color. With or without frin or 
year ‘round satisfaction Sizes: men 36 to 46: won 1 


12 t 0, Uneconditionally guaranteed. $34.50 postpaid 


or COD. plus charges. 
DEERSKIN 


SPORTSMEN’S ‘vests 


Made from your deerskin or ours " 
je 41 


Now! from just one hide % 
“a, : 
Z,/ —your choice of hunt- t 
page er's, fisherman’s, casual 


ie or fringe vests for men 
\ and women. Full cut, 
generous pockets, light- 
weight, knit back. Available in nat- 
ural cream, pheasant brown or fawn. 
From your hide that 
_¢ _ we tan—$14.50. From 
; our leather—$ 19.50 post- 
7 paid or COD plus 
charges. State size. Mon- 
ey back guarantee. 


GALLAGHER’ FAMOUS ALCAN HAT 


Keep Warm, 


a ae 








Comfortable 
In The 
Coldest Weather 


The ‘‘Alcan’’ made famous along the Alaskan Highway, 
has GENUINE MOUTON FUR, POPLIN TOP, QUILTED 
SATIN LINING, AND IS WATER REPELLENT. It’s the 
warmest, most comfortabie hat you'll ever wear. Choice of 
dark brown mouton with tan top. Also in solid gray or 
hunter's green. Special All Red ‘‘Big Game Model’’. 
Sizes 612 to 8. Order Yours Today. Only $4.95 postpaid 
or C.0.D. pius charges. Complete satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. The ‘‘Alcan’’ makes an ideal gift too. 


Write for Catalog 


WILLIAM GALLAGHER CO. 


614 N. LEROY ST. FENTON 2, MICHIGAN 





SEND US YOUR RAW DEERSKINS AND IN 48 HOURS 
WE WILL SEND YOU DEERSKIN GLOVES. 

We are able to perform this amazing service be- 
cause we have a complete line of high quality 
stock on hand. Send your hides at once and use 
the gloves for Xmas presents 
FREE, illustrated catalog and price list, available 
upon request. Don’t delay. Write today 
HELDT’S TAXIDERMY—SIOUX FALLS, S. DAKOTA 














JACKETS, COATS, GLOVES 
made from your BEERSKINS = 


Send us your Deerskins or Elk- 
skins . . . we'll tan them and 
make fine custom-tailored coats, 
gloves, mittens and many other 
useful, luxurious items... Skins 
also tanned for your use. 


JACKETS as low as $7.50* 
Gloves & Mittens from $.65* 
We will supply additional skins 
if needed to make up your item. 
And now you can buy any item in 
our new catalog, custom made for 
you, even if you don‘t hunt or have 
any skins or hides to send. 

Good Service Quality Styiing 
*Plus nominal tanning cost 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG AND PRICES TODAY! 
106 N Woter St 
MILFUR, INC. ° — 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 





















DECEMBER, 1953 



















































FINGER-TIP 
CONTROL 
MAKES 


¥} ey ag 



























SPINNING REEL 


| 

| The Shakespeare patented “wind 
and weather guard” (protective 
: cone) is the secret of long, accurate 
casts. And the exclusive Shakespeare 


. gives you that wonderful fly-rod 
balance...lets you control your 
casts, all the way,. with the tip of 
your finger! Ideally suited for use 
with Shakespeare No. 1267 Spinning 
Wonderod, at left. 

No. 1850 Spinning Reel $2322 











7 
| 


WIND-WEATHER GUARD DOES AWAY 
WITH LOOSE WIND-CATCHING COILS 


Faas em ames res 





THIS is how line comes off a 
Shakespeare Spinning Reel...no 


big coils to “bloom” and catch the 
wind. Line flows through the guides; 
does not slap rod. Easy to control. 


Se en ee eee 





— af mt 


ow 





CaN. 
ts 





NOT THIS! Big, loose 
coils, as they come from an 
“open-face” spinning reel... coils that 
billow and bloom and slap the rod... 
cut down distance... make your casts 
hard to control! 


FREE new 
SPINNING BOOK 
Send today for your copy of 
“How to Outfish That Good 
Old Cane Pole.”’ Use coupon 
on opposite page. 
SHAKESPEARE CO., DEPT OL-12 
KALAMAZOO, MICH, 


REEL. 
VEREMERBOGERER EA 




















NO. 1267 
















“FIXED” Auk 
$2750 ‘CY, for 
Fishing Taohle 


WONDEROD 
REEL SEAT 





design puts the reel behind your hand | 






FOR THE 


GIRLS 


Birds on the Dole 


ot long ago our local paper pub- 
| \ lished an angry letter signed 

“Log-Cabin American,” berating 
bird lovers for feeding the wild birds 
and thereby turning them into softies 
that can’t forage for themselves. Per- 
haps he has something there, and I 
myself must plead guilty to this charge. 
If the sunflower seeds I have scattered 
| for our feathered friends were laid end 
ito end—well, think of the sunflowers 
| we’d have. 
My husband and I live in a modern- 
| style house, and the bedrooms on the 
| second floor overlook the flat roof of 
| the other wing. Now, you may or may 
|not like flat roofs, but they certainly 
|have one advantage: they make won- 
derful feeding stations for birds, cat- 
|proof if not squirrelproof. Further- 
|more, in our house I can sit in bed in 
|the early morning hours, when all 
|right-thinking and ambitious bird 
| watchers are out prowling around, and 
| with the aid of binoculars I am trans- 
| ported right out on the roof with the 
| birds, pecking at the seeds myself. No 
| fooling, I know every regular customer 
| intimately, and I’m no ornithologist. 

It all started last winter with the 
cardinals, of course—those startlingly 
beautiful scarlet males and their de- 
mure female companions with the lip- 
stick-red beaks. Soon we had a pair 
| flying regularly to the roof. Later some 
| plump doves lit on our TV antenna to 
reconnoiter, then spiraled down in 
whistling flight to get in on the hand- 
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Are we making softies of our songbirds? 
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out. The doves became so fat and con- 
tented that they almost looked like 
schmoos, just asking to be eaten. I 
have to admit my husband’s trigger 
finger twitched a bit, but he repressed 
himself nicely. 

During the spring migratory period 
we saw cedar waxwings and many war- 
blers; I even glimpsed a cerulean war- 
bler, looking as if a piece of blue sky 
had lighted on our roof for a brief 
moment. Pert tufted titmice and, later 
in the summer, swift, stubby nuthatches 
also visited us regularly. I always 
loved the song sparrows, too, with their 
brown-and-white streaked breasts, 
saucy long tails, and sweet song. 


e kept feeding the birds through 

the mating season. When a cardi- 
nal’s nest, perched rather precariously 
in a bush near the roof, blew down and 
the cardinals disappeared for a while, I 
experienced a real sense of loss. Last 
winter was a time of personal grief for 
me, and the cardinals had become a 
needed reassurance that there still was 
beauty in the world to be seen and en- 
joyed. After a couple of weeks the 
cardinals returned, apparently having 
built themselves another nest not too 
far away. With them came the rabble 
—the cowbirds, hordes of English spar- 
rows, and those big bullies, the blue 
jays—but we had to feed them all to 
keep our favorites coming. 

Most adult birds have to consume 
half their weight in food each day to 
keep going, while infant birds have re- 
quirements so enormous as to make the 
appetite of the average small boy seem 
like a hunger strike. Alan Devoe, the 
naturalist, says that one infant robin 
eats as much as 14 feet of earthworms 
daily, while a young black tern weigh- 
ing 31 grams has been known to con- 
sume 48 grams of food in a day. 

Soon our cardinals began to take on 
the harried look of new parents, flying 
countless times back and forth from the 
roof carrying seeds without pausing to 
sample one themselves. Soon we heard 
the little fledglings chipping in the 
bushes near by, following their parents 


to 
rd 
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in uncertain flight. Then finally, day 
of days, the first baby cardinal arrived 
on the roof, coaxed on by her worn-out 
daddy. She fluttered her wings and 
carried on in the usual way of baby 
birds, imperiously cheeping out her 
hunger while her patient parent re- 
moved the outer casing from the sun- 
flower seed and popped it into her 
insistent beak. 

Flashy young males appeared, too, 
their spotted red breasts proclaiming 
their adolescence as surely as_ the 
cracking voice of a boy. They were far 
more wary than their less conspicuous 





I was amazed to see a tiny song sparrow 
feeding an infant three times her size 


sisters. And then came the time when 
the devoted parents turned on their 
offspring, pecking at them in a way 
that seemed to say, ‘“‘You’re a big boy 
now. Go hustle your own food.” 

The cardinals soon learned to avoid 
the obnoxious blue jays, though I 
sometimes saw a spunky male cardinal 
spread out his wings and attack a cou- 
ple of blue jays that were trespassing 
on his piece of roof. All in all. how- 
ever, hereditary enemies got along with 
a minimum of scrapping, as long as 
there was plenty of seed for all. 

Comic relief was furnished by a baby 
cowbird that thought he was a song 
sparrow. His foster mother thought so 
too, though she must have been sur- 
prised to see how fast Junior grew. 
The first time I saw the diminutive song 
sparrow feeding a young bird three 
times her size, I could hardly believe 
my eyes. Then I remembered that the 
heartless cowbird lays her eggs in other 
birds’ nests, shucking off the cares of 
motherhood. However, it did seem to 
me that she might have found her baby 
a nurse a bit bigger than a song spar- 
row. I hope there are psychiatrists in 
the bird world, for that young cowbird 
is going to be mighty maladjusted. Or 
maybe Mother Nature, the wisest of all 
psychiatrists, in the form of a female 
cowbird, will straighten him out. 

In justice to Mr. Log-Cabin Ameri- 
can, there is no question but feeding 
wild birds disturbs the balance of na- 
ture and encourages mooching, bring- 
ing too many birds into an area too 
small to support them naturally. When 
I went to the shore last summer, my 
greatest concern was not at leaving 
our dog (which we couldn’t take be- 
cause of poison ivy at the beach), or the 
voldfsh, or even my tuberous begonias. 
I worried most about my wild birds, 
practically feeling as if I had hatched 
out each youngster myself. I made a 
nuisance of myself, going around beg- 
ging my neighbors to climb occasion- 
ally to the roof and put out seed. Not 
that I thought the birds would starve 





at that time of year, but perhaps be- 
cause I selfishly wanted to keep my 
young cardinals in the neighborhood so 
I could feed them through the long win- 
ter and have the joy of watching the 
next generation appear come spring. 
Yes, if we were back in the days of 
log cabins and the wilderness where 
they flourished, it would not be neces- 
sary to put the birds on the dole, rob- 
bing them of their self-sufficiency. But 
we live in times when the ranch houses 
are sweeping the nation, driving all 
wildlife before them. More houses, 
more house cats prowling in what fields 
are left, more motorcars reaching into 


sanctuaries where formerly one had to | 


go afoot or on horseback—all this adds 
up to less and less songbirds. 

Last summer Bill and I spent several 
weeks at Island Beach, a 10-mile strip 


of virgin duneland recently purchased | 


by the State of New Jersey for preser- 
vation as a park and bird sanctuary. 
There I could observe at close quarters 
the constant, cruel battle of the birds 
to find food for survival. 

We bathed daily on a stretch of beach 
populated not by humans but by thou- 
sands of gulls of all species, by terns, 
and by the diligent sandpipers. These 
last little creatures won my heart, out- 
lining the scalloped waves as they did, 
running with twinkling feet in the wake 
of a receding wave, their beaks prob- 
ing into the wet sand with rivetlike 





speed to find the small crabs hiding | 


there. Alas, when one succeeded in 
finding a crab, as likely as not some 
keen-eyed tern would start in pursuit, 
chasing the sandpiper over the waves 
until in despair it was forced to drop 
its trophy. Then it was back to the 





The busy litile sandpipers won my heart 





salt mines for the industrious sand- | 


piper, hoping for better luck next time. 

On the bay side we saw the osprey, 
the blue heron, the darting kingfishers 
all flying ceaselessly over the blue wa- 
ters in search of food. Of course, the 
gulls, being scavengers, fared the best, 
but only because of refuse cast upon 
the water by human beings. And so we 
come back to the dubious benefits of 
civilization—-and the bird-feeding shel- 
ters in countless back yards throughout 
the nation. 

It is inevitable, of course, that I 
should often be asked, ‘‘Well, if you 
love birds so much, how can you bring 
yourself to shoot such beautiful ones 
as pheasants, grouse, ducks, and 

(continued on page 121) 
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TO THE BEST BUY 
IN SPINNING... 






There’s never a slug- 
gish, top-heavy tip on a 
Spinning Wonderod! 
The exclusive Shake- 
speare Howald Process 
makes possible the 
finest diameter tips— 
lively, sensitive, 

SI powerful—yet gentle 
enough for fragile, 

. unweighted natural bait 
S and lightest fly rod or 
S spinning lures. There 
NS are 15 models of 
SI Spinning Wonderods, 

. from $9.95 to $41.50, 
for all popular spinning 

and bait casting lures. 


NO. 1288 COMBINATION 
A spinning and fly rod 
combined! Beautiful ac- 
tion; handles everything 
to and including % oz. 
lures. $41.50 
NO. 1265 FAVORITE 

Two-piece, a favorite for 
¥% to % oz. lures. 6 ft. 
length. $16.00 
Also, 6 ft. 6 in. for live 
bait and lures to % oz. 

$17.00 
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THE STRAIGHT-FIBER ROD 


WITH THE SPIRAL MARKINGS 





Wonderod’s hundreds of thou- 
sands of tough glass fibers run 
straight from butt to tip. No 
ground-off or criss-crossed 
sirands! Special bindings hold 
them in perfect taper while cur- 
ing. When removed they leave 
the spiral markings that iden- 
tify genuine Wonderods. Look 
for them, a/ways. 
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NEW JOHNSON 
SEA-HORSE 5 


THE WORLD'S FIRST REALLY 


QUIET 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 


Drop those hints hard, Mister. Maybe you can 
wangle a new Sea-Horse 5% as a Christmas 
gift. If your Johnson Dealer is short of them, 
he’ll supply a Gift Certificate. And that’s a 
good idea—you’ll be in line for delivery while 
others wait. Make no mistake about it, every- 
body wants this motor—the 
world’s first really QUIET 
outboard. Featuring John- 
son’s revolutionary new con- 
struction, Suspension Drive, 
that isolates your boat from engine vibration. 
And packed with more modern developments 
than have ever before been concentrated in 
any outboard, regardless of size. Same popu- 
lar handling ease as the motor it succeeds— 
the famous Sea-Horse 5. 


See your Johnson Dealer. He’ll help you de- 
liver your hints. Look for his name under ‘‘Out- 
board Motors” in your classified phone book. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NEW SEA-HORSE 5'2 


e 5'/, Horsepower ¢ Revolutionary Quiet 

e Suspension Drive—No Vibration e Full Gear 

Shift ¢ Mile-Master Fuel System ¢ Twist-Grip 
Speed Control ¢ Up-And-Off Hood 


FREE! Send for more “‘hinting ammunition.’’ New 
Sea-Horse literature describes the greatest line of 
motors Johnson ever built. 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
1100 Pershing Road , Waukegan, Illinois 
In Canada: Mfd. by Johnson Motors, Peterborough 


THE NEW 1954 SEA-HORSES 


SEA-HORSE 512—5% hp. Johnson’s new Suspension Drive 
EN TE Silane Cc Sen ee cdeds dune evieeckwonche $210.00* 


SEA-HORSE 10—10 hp. New. Improved. More brilliant than 
ever in looks and performance................++-- 


SEA-HORSE 25—25 hp. Only 99 lbs. Over 30 mph. It trolls! 
EO RE a Pere re Pee $410.00* 


SEA-HORSE 3—3 hp. 32-lb. twin. Rugged........... $145.00* 


SHIP- MASTER REMOTE CONTROL—Shift- and-throttle. Instant 
OOS OH OF BUND bined cc ce ne nices ckewepeenes 


* Prices f.0.b. factory, subject to change. OBC certified 
; brake hp at 4000 rpm. Weights are approximate. 


Johnson 
SEA-HORSES 
ror DEPENDaaitty 


















Outdoor Life’s gun editor 
frica’s stalks one of the world’s 
handsomest and most elusive 


big-game animals—and gets 


one up in the record class 
Hop Prophy 

















by 
JACK O'CONNOR O’Connor 


in 


AFRICA 











efore I went to Africa I rated 
B the lion, the elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, and the buffalo as the 

Dark Continent’s finest trophies. 
Most people do. But I’ve found that 
the top prize is probably the elk-size 
antelope that’s known as the greater 
kudu (he has a cousin called the 
lesser kudu). He is spectacularly 
beautiful, smart, shy, and elusive, 
and he lives in country that gives 
him every advantage over the hunter. 

This big, timid antelope has what 
it takes to be one of the world’s top 
10 trophy animals. His great horns 
rise in sweeping spirals. He has a 
handsome fawn-gray coat marked 
with white stripes across neck and 
back, and he wears a mane on his 
back and a ruff on his brisket. No 
handsomer creature exists. 

Of all the animals I have hunted, 
I believe he is the most restless, the 
most suspicious, the best able to 
thwart the hunter. Going after the 
kudu combines the toughest features 
of hunting mountain sheep and stalk- 
ing white-tail deer. 

I first got acquainted with the 
greater kudu in a habitat group in 
the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City. Struck 
by his looks, I made up my mind to 
collect a specimen if ever I was lucky 
enough to hunt in Africa. Like most 
Americans I thought of African an- 
telope in terms of lots of game and 
easy hunting. So did my companions 
on the safari, Herb Klein and Red 
Earley. It didn’t take us long to find 
that we had been doing some wishful 
thinking. Herb’s kudu came easy 
Mine came hard, as you shall see 
As I write this in a hotel in Nairobi, 
Kenya, Red is still down in Tangan- 
yika and still doggedly hunting kudu. 

Myles Turner, our sandy-haired 
“white hunter” or guide, calls the 
kudu “the ghost of the nyombo for- 


Handclasp over a greater kudu. The Masai hopes O’Connor will give him the hide ests,” and he warned us that getting 
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Day after day the hunters glassed the Tanganyika plain for sign of the huge antelope 


a trophy bull is no easy task. Our lion 
hunt was over and Don Ker had checked 
out to take charge of another safari, 
but his partner Syd Downey was to 
serve in his stead. Syd agreed with 
Myles that stalking the big kudu bulls 
over the thorn-and-nyombo hills called 
for a lot of leg work and patience. Like 
most white hunters, though, he consid- 
ers the kudu the finest of all African 
trophies and would rather pit his skill 
and wits against one than hunt any 
other animal. 

Since the kudu lives in the forest, 
amidst brush and thorn trees -where 
his great ears catch the scratch of cloth- 
ing against thorns or the rustle of feet 
on dry leaves—there is only one way to 
hunt him. That is to find a high place 


and watch for him with binoculars. If 
you see one in a relatively open spot, 
you travel toward him as fast as possi- 
ble, hoping he will not hear your ap- 
proach or won't move on too soon. If 
you make any noise you will not get a 
shot. Nor will you if the wind changes 
and the kudu gets your scent. Even if 
you approach noiselessly and upwind, 
vou are by no means assured of a kudu, 
since the big bulls are restless, suspi- 
cious, and constantly on the move. 
When we made camp in the kudu 
country of south-central Tanganyika, I 
immediately felt at home because it re- 
minded me very much of northern Mex- 
ico. The great baobab trees had shed 
their leaves during the dry season, and 
now looked as if they had been uprooted 


and stuck back in the ground upside 
down, their roots writhing and twisting 
fantastically in the air. They reminded 
me of a Mexican shrub known as san- 
gregrado enlarged a thousand times. 
The great euphorbia trees also looked 
Mexican, something like the organ cac- 
tus. The whole country had the gray 
barren look of northern Mexico, and the 
natives lived in mud-and-brush huts like 
the ocotillo-and-adobe houses of the 
poor Sonorans. 


“pack in the higher hills, the country 
B with its gray rock, its dry yellow 
grass, its myombo trees shedding gold- 
en leaves, and its olive-colored thorn 
trees, looked like the higher elevations 
of southern Arizona and Sonora. But in- 
stead of supporting the gay little white- 
tail deer, the country harbored the 
kudu, plus a few little antelope like the 
klipspringer, duiker, and tiny dik-dik, 
which is no larger than a jackrabbit. 

Our safari had hardly pulled into the 
campsite when Syd Downey led me a 
mile or so to the top of a little hill from 
which we could glass an interior valley 
below us. 

“An amazing place, this,” he told me 
“It’s near a road, near a town, close to 
native huts, but it’s a fine kudu spot 
We should see some this afternoon.” 

We seated ourselves on rocks and be 
gan to use our glasses. Presently, across 
a flat whose grass had been burned, a 
kudu cow——big of ear, long of neck, gray 
and lithe came out of heavy green 
shrubs, followed by another and another. 
As we watched, other kudus came into 
sight, until there were a dozen in ali 
They stayed close to their beloved brush, 
picking daintily at choice browse. 

Kudus, Syd told me, live in heavy 
brush but come out just before dark to 


A gunbearer, left, stands guard as the Masai tribesmen admire O°Connor’s kudu, one of the largest ever taken in East Africa 
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Camp in the rough, 


feed in the clearings. Native shamhbas, 
or fields, with their corn and castor 
beans, are favored feeding places. At 
dawn in almost any kudu area the 
tracks of those beautiful antelope can 
be seen fresh in the shambas, even with- 
in a few feet of huts, but daylight sends 
the kudus themselves heading for the 
brush. And by the time the sun is up 
they are almost as far out of reach of 
the hunter as if they were on the moon. 
They have good noses and keen eyes 
and ears, and of all the animals I have 
hunted, I believe they are the hardest 
to stalk. 

All we could do at the moment was 
sit and watch the cows. Then Syd 
stiffened. 

“A bull,”’ he whispered-—‘‘a big bull.” 


H°: had a tough time showing it to 
me but presently I made it out, 
clear across the big basin and well over 
a mile away—a huge gray bull with 
heavy, twisted horns. 

“Shall we go after him ?’’ I asked. 

“He'll be here in the morning,’ Syd 
told me. “We couldn’t stalk him now 
and get there before dark. He'll keep. 
It never pays to rush a kudu.” 

Long before dawn the next day, Syd 
and I were stumbling through native 
shambas, up rocky hills, and threading 
our way through the valley we had 
glassed the previous day. We had that 
bull all tied up—I thought. Red and 
Herb and their white hunters, Kris 
Aschan and Myles Turner, were off for 
another area, but we were in. A few 
insignificant details remained—like see- 
ing the bull before it saw or heard us, 
then stalking and shooting it. But I 
practically had the head mounted and 
in the trophy room. 

As we neared the spot where we'd 


brushy kudu country. 


seen the bull the day before, Syd led 
the way as quietly as a pickpocket lift- 
ing a wallet in church. Any minute 
now. 

Then came the joyful sound of merry 
voices and shuffling feet, and over the 
hill, right at the spot where we expected 
to see our kudu, came about 20 natives. 


‘yd moaned and quietly beat his head 
S on a near-by rock. “So goes kudu 
hunting,”’ he said. “Here goes our kudu 
and our morning!” That was tough 
break No. 1. 

What were the natives doing up at 
this unchristian hour? Syd put it to 
them in Swahili when they appeared 
They were going to work, they ex- 
plained. Did they do so every morning? 
Ah, yes, they were helping to build a 
road. Did they see many kudus? Lots 
of kudus. Only a moment 
before they had seen three 
big bulls that had run off 
into the bush just on the 
other side of the hill. 

So Syd crossed their 
palms with a few shillings 
and told them to come to 
work some other way next 
morning and let ws scare 
the kudu bulls. With that 
arranged, it seemed that 
we had the big one in the 
bag again. For if we didn’t 
get him late that after- 
noon, Syd figured, we'd get 
him in the morning. 

Then came tough break 
No. 2. Around noon some 


Syd Downey, outfitter 
and guide, gives some 
instructions to one of 
his native trackers 
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The euphorbia tree, left, runs mainly to branches, the baobab on the right to trunk 





natives burned off all the grass in the 
area where we'd see the kudus. And 
kudus don’t like burned areas. 
Dejected, we turned back to camp. 
Hardly had we arrived there when our 
companions came merrily in, burning 
to share their delights. In the back seat 
of the hunting car they had the head 
and scalp of a beautiful kudu bull. Herb 
Klein, the character who is afraid to 
dig post holes on his Texas acreage for 
fear oil will gush up and Knock him 
down, the guy who killed on successive 
days a trophy buffalo, a leopard, a big- 
maned lion, a cheetah, and a serval cat 
a list of trophies most people cannot 
collect in six months—-Herb Klein had 
done it again. He’d simply gone out to 
a likely spot with Myles. They walked 
a few yards up the nearest hill and sud- 
denly beheld a great Kudu bull staring 
(continued on page 93) 






































The Mysterious Uok 


by HODDING CARTER 
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It may look like a big lie, 
but in the Philippines it's 


absent-for-Chris mas blues 





| 
| 
fine for chasing away those | 





ast Christmas Eve I arrived in Ma- 
nila from Singapore on the last 
leg of a round-the-world trip, and 
wishing I was home after being away 
nearly three months. I was met by an 
old friend, Col. Egbert White, whom I'd 
known first in North Africa when he 
directed Stars and Stripes. Bert was 
heading our government’s. regional 
printing organization in Manila, which 
was then publishing and distributing 
through southeast Asia a great variety 
of publications designed to combat 
Communism in a wide area. 

After we'd had dinner we went to a 
tree-decorating party, with frequent 
and pleasant interruptions from Fili- 
pino and American carolers, all of 
which added to my dejection. 

Just before I was about to jump into 
Manila Bay, I fell into conversation 
with Tom Britt, who has published his 
own paper in Ohio and who, at the time, 
was serving as Bert’s chief assistant. 
We started swapping lies about hunt- 
ing, and after I had duly impressed him 





with the duck. deer, dove. and squirrel 
hunting in our Yazoo-Mississippi delta 
he said he’d arranged a new kind of 
hunting trip for the dav after Christ- 
mas, and would I care to come along”? 

The invitation didn’t give me much 
time to get properly dressed for hunt- 
ing, and there was no one my size in 
sight. But Tom said not to worry, just 
wear something light, and he'd find a 
gun. I hadn’t even asked what we 
would hunt. I didn’t care 

The only things I could find to wear 
were a dark blue nylon shirt, a pair of 
white trousers, which will never be use- 
ful again, and leather bedroom slippers 
Tom said we wouldn’t need khaki 01 
similar gear. ‘Our 
doesn’t mind colors,”’ he said, ‘‘and it’s 
too hot for anything heavy.” 

So I met him at 4:30 the morning 
after Christmas, feeling even sillier 
than I was sleepy. I was reassured 
when I found out in the light of Tom's 
living room that he was dressed pretty 
much the same as I except he wore ten- 
nis shoes. He also had a gun, a sack of 


boots or 


game 


shells, a few assorted cans of spaghetti, 
meat, and pineapple-—any fresh food 
would spoil, he said--a jug of water, 
and a loaf of bread 

We drove in darkness about eight 
miles north of town to a barrio. That's 
a new word I picked up, and it means 
village. There we met Roque Santos, 
the Filipino foreman of Tom's printing 
department, and a friend of Roque’s 
named Beneveniente. Their equipment 
was as light as ours. In pitch darkness 
we stumbled down to the banks of the 


Pasig River. which runs from a big 
lake, Laguna de Bay, some 12 miles 
southeast of Manila, then through the 
city, and empties into Manila Bay 

On the bank we piled into a craft 
about 22 feet long and 2 feet wide which 
had bamboo outriggers, a ragged, tem- 
porary canvas draped over it like a 
tent, and was powered by a wheezy 
outboard motor. It was sort of a river 
taxi, and was filled with Filipinos, most- 
ly villagers and fishermen 


T ust before we took off a chill rain be- 
] gan to fall, a decided error on the 
part of the weather man who had pre- 
dicted it would be warm and dry. We 
reached the tiny barrio at daylight, and 
there we were to meet our combined 
guides-and-paddlers, who would take us 
upriver in search of game which hadn't 
vet been identified. 

The barrio was a conglomerate of 
elevated palm-thatched huts woven on 
bamboo frames, and even that early 
was swarming wth partly naked chil- 
dren, pigs, chickens, ducks, and nursing 
mothers. Most of the menfolk, appar- 
ently, were still taking their rest. 

Our three guides appeared in shorts 
and clean, ragged singlets. They brought 
along for my use a rusted but service- 
able Winchester 12 gauge pump gun. I 
found out later that it was rusty be- 
cause its owner had buried it, smeared 
with grease and wrapped in sacking, 
when the Japs came, for the Japs cut 
off the heads of anvone found with fire- 

continued on page 133) 


On the second shot the 
incredible bird fell in 
the water, and so did we 
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Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


Fishing boats pull back when Navy planes come over to strafe the target ship 


by 
ARTHUR 
GRAHAME 


ver the Elizabeth’s stern, 

we watched low-lying 

Point Lookout, at the 
mouth of the broad Potomac, 
fade into a dark streak divid- 
ing gray water from gray sky. 
We were headed out into the 
big water of Chesapeake Bay’s 
Middle Grounds. A_ squally 
west wind had _ kicked up 
enough of a sea to keep young 
Cap’n Andy Scheible’s husky 
40-foot sport fisherman rolling 
heavily, and although it was 
early August the rain that 
most of the squalls spat on us 
was uncomfortably chilly. 

Andy, who was_ steering, 
looked over his shoulder at 
Bill Stout and me. “It’s going 
to be bumpy out there at the 
old wreck,” he said, “but not 
so bad that we can’t fish. 
There she is now,” he added. 
“Dead ahead.” 

We made out a dark smudge 
on the horizon. Andy’s glasses 
jerked it closer—a _ half-sub- 
merged hull with two masts, 
one much higher than the 
other. 

“She’s an old Navy _ ship 
named the Hannibal that’s 
been squatting on that shoal 
since the year I started high 
school,’ explained Andy, who 
is finishing up at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland when he isn’t 
skippering his party boat. 
“She’s a target for the fly boys 
from Patuxent and the other 
Navy airfields around here, 
but that doesn’t keep her from 
being the hottest hot spot in 
the bay for big cobia.” 

Cobia—big cobia! That’s 
what Bill and I had our minds 
set on that squally s immer 
morning. 

Only the afternoon before, 
the cobia bug had bitten Bill 
and me. We'd been in a skiff 
on Calvert Bay, where the St. 
Marys River runs into the Po- 
tomac a few miles north of 
Point Lookout. We were cast- 
ing in to the edge of the eel- 
grass beds for striped bass 
rockfish to Maryland and Vir- 
ginia fishermen—when __ the 
Elizabeth chugged past us on 
her way home to her dock, a 
white flag with a blue silhou- 
ette of a fish on it flying at the 
spreader of her stumpy mast. 

“The cobia are back,” I told 
Bill. “Young Andy has beaten 
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The hulk of the Hannibal, 


faithful in war and peace, 
may shelter an angler’s 


dream—a world-record cobia 











his father to it and caught the first one 
of the season.”’ 

Until a couple of years ago Bill was 
strictly a trout and bass man who never 
had hooked into a fish of much over 
five pounds, and he’s still learning about 
the sport you find in salt water. ‘““‘What’s 
a cobia ?”’ he asked. 

The cobia or sergeantfish, I told him, 
is first cousin once removed to the 
mackerel. Except that its tail isn’t so 
definitely forked it is built along mack- 
erel lines, but you always can identify 
it by a row of low spines or finlets 
usually there are eight of them, but not 
always—forward of its dorsal fin. 

The cobia is almost as cosmopolitan 
as the Homburg hat, and has as many 
aliases as an old-time con man. It is 
known round the world by close to a 
score of names—black kingfish in Aus- 
tralia, bacalao in Mexico, seakin in the 
Persian Gulf, to mention a few. In 
spite of its wide distribution it is a good 
deal of a mystery fish. Ichthyologists 
know little about its life history. It is 
a deepwater fish, and if you hook one 
in a comparatively shallow spot you 
can be sure there is a drop-off within 
a few waggles of its powerful tail. Its 
favored haunts are sunken wrecks and 
lonely channel buoys. It is a strong 
swimmer and a last-ditch battler. Some 
anglers swear that pound for pound it 
fights harder than the marlin. But it 
isn’t the spectacular aquabat that the 
marlin is, and it doesn’t grow so big, 
averaging maybe 20-25 pounds. The 
world-record cobia, taken off Cape 
Charles, Virginia, in 1938 weighed 102 
pounds and was close to six feet long. 

The cobia of the western Atlantic 
probably winter in equatorial waters 
Certainly they migrate up the east 
coasts of the Americas in the spring 
to vanish overnight at the first nip of 
autumn. They enter the Gulf of Mex- 
ico in April, and are popular sport fish 

taken on spoons and feathers as weil 
as on live bait—-along the Mississippi 
and Louisiana coasts, where they are 
called lemonfish, and on the Texas 
coast, where they are called cabio. In 
lower Chesapeake Bay they often are 
called black bonito. A _ considerable 
number also are caught along the west 
coast of Florida. 

Apparently almost all the cobia which 

grate up our Atlantic coast stay in 
the Gulf Stream until they are off the 
entrance to Chesapeake Bay. They ar- 
live off the Virginia capes in July. A 
ery few venture farther north—a 60- 
ounder was taken off Cape Cod some 
vears ago. They work up Chesapeake 
Bay slowly, and reach the Middle 
Grounds in the first week of August. 


Largely through the pioneering of 
Cap’n Andy Scheible and his son Andy, 
the cobia has become the stand-out big- 
game fish of the Chesapeake. A few 
years after the Hannibal was grounded 
the two men happened to pass close 
to her, and Scheible Sr. tried a casi 
against her side. A big cobia grabbed 
his bait but got back inside the hull, 
and the line snapped. It took a lot of 
experimenting to work out a fishing 
method suited to the peculiar condi- 
tions at the wreck, where for some un- 
known reason cobia average much 
larger than else'vhere in the bay. A 
50-pound fish is rated a good one, but 
60 and even 70-pounders aren't any- 
thing out of the ordinary. The biggest 
one so far taken at the wreck—and in 
the Chesapeake—-weighed 95 pounds 
It was caught in 1951 by Mrs. John 
Lechlider, a Maryland angler fishing 
with Andy Sr. She played it without a 
harness, or even a rod belt, and was so 
badly bruised she had to spend a week 
in bed. 

“Let’s go tomorrow!” Bill said when 
I told him about that fish. 

So when we got back to the dock we 
fixed it up with Andy Jr., who didn’t 
have a party booked for next day be- 
cause the news of the cobia’s return 
hadn’t yet got around. 

“See that boat lying off the Hanni- 
bal’s stern ?”’ Andy asked as we neared 
the wreck. “She's the old man’s Mary 
Lou. He’s beaten us out but he hasn't 
got a fish on yet. Maybe we can bea: 
him to that. If one of you will steer, 
I'll get rigged up.” 

Bill took the wheel and I watched 
Andy set up the rigs—sturdy glass 
boat rods, reels with powerful sta) 
drags, 72-pound-test braided nylon 
lines, heavy wire leaders, 9/0 solid- 
nickel hooks. The tackle was on the 
heavy side, and we were going to find 
out why it has to be. 

By now we were close to the Hanni- 
bal. She looked the way Debussy’s ‘“‘La 
Mer’’ sounds when it is played by a 
symphony orchestra—sea-sad, lonely, 
and desolate. 


Yhe was a new 4,300-ton merchant- 
he, man, built in England, when ow 
Navy bought her after going to war 
with Spain in 1898. Admiral Cervera’s 
Spanish battle fleet was loose some- 
Where in the Atlantic. Coal then was 
as much the life blood of navies as oil 
is now, and we needed colliers des- 
perately so our fighting ships could 
refuel at sea and hunt down the Span- 
ish fleet. The Hannibal was hastily con- 
verted into one. 

In 1912, refitted as a hydrographic 
ship, she made a survey of Caribbean 
waters preliminary to the opening of 
the Panama Canal. She was used for 
survey work until World War I, when 
she was made into a submarine-chaser 
tender, and sent to England to become 
mother ship to splinter boats guarding 
the English Channel. 

After the war she was reconverted 
to a survey ship, remained in service 
until 1944. Then her pennant was 
hauled down and her name stricken 
from the list of Navy ships. sui still 
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Bills long fight began near the Hannibal 











Cobia can be dangerous, hence the rifle 





Andy shot the fish, then manned the gaff 


»’ 


\ pop bottle finally ended the struggle 








The Hannibal in the days before she came to roost and mothered a flock of cobia 


the old Hannibal continues to serve. 
Early in 1945 she was designated a 
target ship and grounded in 16 feet of 
water on the shoal eight miles off Point 
Lookout. And there what is left of her 
still rests. 


pert of abandonment, weather, and 
shooting and bombing by Navy 
planes have left her a forlorn, gutted 
ruin. There isn’t a square inch of paint 
left on her, and everything burnable has 
burned. The steel plates of her hull 
are pockmarked by machine-gun bullets 
and riddled with jagged holes from 20 
mm. cannon fire. Her superstructure 
is a shambles of twisted, rusted metal. 
Bomb blasts have dumped her shai- 
tered funnel on her bare deck beams, 
blown off part of one mast and knocked 
the other one cockeyed. And the big 
cobia which make the Hannibal their 
summer home swim in and out through 
holes in her hull. She's a sad sight 
but if you love ships you are glad she’s 
out there and still doing a job, instead 
of rotting away in some foul maritime 
Skid Row. 

As we came alongside the wreck an- 
other squall hit us. It didn’t amount to 
much, and after a bit sunshine began 
to filter through the overcast. We 
passed close to the Mary Lou. There 
were half a dozen fishermen in her 


cockpit, all industriously casting close 
to the old ship’s side. Cap’n Andy Sy. 
(who doesn’t look or act much older 
than his college-going son) called to 
us that they hadn’t had a strike or seen 
a fish. 

After lifting the cover off the live 
box, Andy reached down and flipped 
two 10-inch eels onto the cockpit floor. 
They were lively eels, and slippery 
ones. He was a busy young man for 
the next few minutes, but eventually, 
using a towel to get a firmer grip on 
the squirmers, he hooked them through 
the tough skin a couple of inches above 
the ends of their tails. 

Live eels aren’t easy or pleasant to 
handle, and they lack the eye appeal 
of a gleaming spoon or a colorful 
feather-duster lure, but for fishing at 
the old wreck they have one overriding 
virtue—most days they are the only 
bait that the cobia will even look at. 

The last squall had taken all the 
wind with it, but out in the wide bay.a 
long swell was running. There was a 
plouter of broken water at the Hanni- 
bal’s stern, and the wash that lapped 
forward along her sides flooded her 
lower portholes. Between swells the 
water poured back out of them with 
mournful-sounding splashes and gur- 
gles. 

We swung round the wreck’s bow. 
When she had been grounded both her 


anchors were dropped, and she is still 
tethered to them. Andy advised us to 
cast close to where their rusty chains 
entered the water—a bad spot for foul- 
ing leaders, but one where several big 
cobia had been hooked. 

Casting a 10-inch live eel requires a 
knack that can be learned only by ex- 
perience. After a dozen or so attempts 
Bill and I caught on, and began to drop 
our eels between the anchor chains and 
the wreck’s bow. But if there were any 
cobia lurking there, they didn’t go for 
our offerings. 

So Andy began to circle the Hannibal. 
Again and again he steered the Fliza- 
beth slowly alongside her 270-foot hull 
from bow to stern, then as slowly along 
the other side. Bill and I cast, letting 
our eels swim down deep for a minute 
or so, then retrieving them slowly. We 
couldn’t coax a strike. Neither could 
the fishermen aboard the Mary Lou. 
After a while it got to be like riding 
on a merry-go-round with no one ever 
getting the brass ring. 

The swell began to flatten out. The 
sun burned away the mist. It got warm 
and then hot. We went round and 
round the wreck. Then, just as antici- 
pation was beginning to dim into dis- 
couragement, I got a strike. 

It wasn’t the kind that nearly jerks 
the rod out of your hands and sets your 
reel to shrieking. I had cast close to 
the wreck’s side, and could feel my eel 
boring down. Then I didn’t feel it. 
When I started to reel in cautiously I 
knew something big had hold of it. 


— reeling. I waited mayhe 10 
seconds. Then I started to reel again 
My eel came right along in. 

Bill had been watching. ‘tHe dropped 
it,’ he said unnecessarily. What I said 
doesn’t matter. 

Like every other variety of fishing 
I've tried, cobia fishing is uncertain 
but most days at least one boat co™es 
in from the wreck with a cobia flag 
flying. Some mornings the first boat 
out to the Hannibal hooks a fish in a 
few minutes, and then no one else gets 
a strike all day. Other times the cobia 
go for the bait greedily. The day Mrs 
Lechlider took her big fish her husband, 
fishing with her, caught a 40-pounder. 

(continued on page 90) 


WINTER OF DISCONTENT 


utumn has passed, and the white-tail deer—sleek and 

fat short months before—are now reduced to eking 

out a living as best they can in the denuded woods. 

The white-tail is primarily a browser, preferring a woody 


diet. 


on such delicacies as dogwood berries and beech mast. But 
as the drifts deepened his range was cut, and he’s now 
confined largely to a protected deer “yard.” where he 
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Before snow fell his diet was rich, for he could feast 


tree. 


BY WILLIAM 


reaches eagerly for every bud and tender twig he can find. 
He has already shed his antlers and the places where they 
grew show as raw spots on his head. The doe, now heavy 


with fawn, crouches for protection in the lee of a down E 


White-tails of both sexes often gather in large num- 
bers in the winter yards. But with the melting of snow in 
spring, each will go its separate way, the doe to seek the 


refuge of a leafy hideaway, where she will bear her young. 
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series of studies of white-tail deer around the year. 




















Mister Osear’s 12-pointer arrives at camp by boat after the day’s hunt ends 


PY Nhe old man settled down on the 
fallen log and crossed one leg over 
the other. There was the soft me- 

tallic sound of a cartridge being cham- 

bered as he worked the lever of his 
battered Winchester .44/40. I folded my 
raincoat to form a cushion and sat down 

a few feet from him, resting my back 

against the log. 

It was still early morning. Patches 
of fog skimmed low over the bayou 
in front of us and swirled lazily across 
the frost-burned, floating water hya- 
cinths. We peered up and down the lazy 
bayou waiting for the piqueurs, the men 
who handle the hounds, to release them 
and start the hunt. 

My companion was Oscar Long of 
Lottie, La., known affectionately to his 
fellow hunters as ‘Mister Oscar,” and 
the captain of the drive had given him 
one of the most comfortable stands be- 
cause he had recently undergone a 
major operation. The spot was easily 
reached by a dirt road which ran about 
50 yards from the bayou and was 
screened by a stand of scrubby trees 
and matted undergrowth. 

We spoke softly, for quiet is manda- 
tory in this kind of deer hunting. When 
the captain sets up a barricade of hunt- 
ers he stations them a couple of hundred 
yards apart, and he'll seldom let two 
hunters stay together. Usually it is per- 
mitted only when a father is initiating 
his son. I was with Mister Oscar be- 
cause I wanted to take photos of the 
hunt. 

The piqueurs always wait an hour 
before turning the hounds loose, and 
as we sat there the stillness of early 
morning was broken only by the occas- 
ional splash of a foraging bass. 

We were hunting in the vast Atchafa- 
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laya basin which runs southwest from 
3aton Rouge, La., and splits the lower 
part of the state in half. The Atchafa- 
laya River bottoms and the adjoining 
land along the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi River south of Baton Rouge com- 
prise an extensive swamp area some 
100 miles long and roughly 30 miles 
wide. It is beautiful and desolate, and 
in its moss-shrouded depths are to be 
found Louisiana’s greatest concentra- 
tion of white-tail deer. High wooded 
ridges alternate with low, swampy 
swales, and the area is laced with an 
elaborate network of small rivers, 
sloughs, and bayous. 

Virtually i accessible except by boat, 
the Atchafalaya swamp is a maze of 
cypresses, willows, sycamores, palmet- 
tos, and cat briers. Scattered along its 
fringe are deer camps owned by smal 
groups of men who buy or build a club- 
house and split the cost of a caretaker 








You need more than a gun to 
get a deer in this swamp— 


and smart hounds help a lot 











by 
W. McFADDEN DUFFY 


who also looks after the hounds. A few 
of the places are pretentious, boasting 
huge stone fireplaces and an assortment 
of mounted heads. Most are rugged but 
comfortable, and in the evenings their 
owners gather around the red-bellied 
wood-burning stoves or sit at the kitch- 
en table and play poker. 

Drives are always conducted the 
same way. Hunters are spotted at in- 
tervals by the captain so that the line 
forms a rambling L. The piqueur's re- 
lease the hounds in two or more packs 
on trails leading to the stands, and the 
does drive the deer to the hunters. 

It may sound like the perfect crime, 
but it isn’t. It calls for a score or more 
of highly trained deer hounds and close 
co-ordination between their handlers 
and the captain. 

More bucks than ever are_ shot 
circle and cross their own trails, double 
back, or swim bayous, and thus confuse 
the hounds. And many a hunter, after 
a cold morning huddled on a stump or 
against the base of a tree, will crouch 
in readiness as the frenzied hounds 
draw near, only to curse quietly as a 
sleek doe crashes through the line to 
sanctuary beyond. 

For in most Southern deer drives the 
does are the ones that tackle the line, 
seeming to know that no harm will 
come to them, while the wily bucks 
play tricks on the dogs. In Dixie most 
deer hunters consider a buck a season 
much better than average, and the re- 
ward of the chase often is only waiim 
companionship and the music of blood- 
ed hounds. 

Mister Oscar asked me to move close! 
so that we could keep our voices low. 
Even as we talked he glanced up and 
down the bayou, and had an ear cocked 
for the hounds. That first hour slipped 


Louisiana camp scene: Hunters gather around to admire Doe Boyd’s white-tail buck 
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by quickly, and it wasn’t long before 
we heard barking. Occasionally Mister 
Oscar softly explained what was going 
on in the swamp. He knows nearly all 
the hounds by name and can tell which 
are trailing and which are confused. 
Soon the dogs encountered a fresh 
trail, and their baying swelled into a 
lusty crescendo. The chase was on. Mis- 
ter Oscar picked up his rifle and bal- 
anced it casually acros his knee. 
“He’s heading into the line now,’’ he 
said, “but he’s got a long way to go be- 


fore he gets there, and lots of times a 
buck will head this way instead, to 
swim the big bayou.” 

I asked him about bayou bucks and 
their habits. 

“They’re just like other deer,’ he 
said, “regular as a clock. They follow 
the same trails, feed twice a day, and in 
these moss-shadowed swamps they're 
good at hiding away when they wish.”’ 

Scent given off by the deer, he went 
on to say, is picked up by the leafy 
branches they touched. Some hounds 


have no trouble keeping on a trail, but 
the young ones have to learn how. And 
sometimes, for every buck the dogs 
succeed in running to the hunters 
there’s one that gets away. 

The baying of the hounds grew faint- 
er. I could hardly distinguish it above 
the murmur of the breeze in the trees 
behind us, but the old man had his head 
tilted slightly to one side and there was 
a faint smile on his face. 

“They're turning toward Bear Bayou 

(continued on page 85) 





Hunters and hounds pile into the boats for a short run down the bayou deep in the moss-shrouded maze of the Atchafalaya 
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NO CLOSER CALL 


by FRANK C. HIBBEN 
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wounded dog howled dismally in the jungle. Other 

hounds bayed and thrashed unseen in the thick 

growth. The whole thicket was in motion. Suddenly 
a jaguar rose from the sun-dotted shadows on invisible 
springs. With ears laid back, wet teeth showing in a mur- 
derous snarl], the beast’s round head came sailing out of the 
gloom like a thing detached and thrown with terrific force. 
Clell Lee fired once before the rifle was knocked from his 
hands. 

Clell spun backward, trying to run, but a litter of cut 
jungle growth in the channel he had opened with his 
machete caught his foot. With hands clutching desperately 
at the limber stalks on either side, he crashed face down- 
ward in the dank jungle mud. He heard the thud of the 
jaguar’s paws behind him and hunched his shoulders in 
anticipation of the searing pain of the cat’s teeth. In the 
next bound it would be on him. 

It was no accident that Clell Lee was in this predicament. 
He and his brother Dale had come to Venezuela to hunt 
jaguars. He had asked for it. The Lees originally numbered 
six brothers. For the last 50 years the Lee boys, as they 
are widely known in their native Arizona, have raised the 
finest hunting hounds and caught more mountain lions and 
bears than anybody else in the business. Three of the broth- 
ers were killed trailing dangerous game. The three that 
remain, Ernest, Dale, and Clell, still hunt mountain lions 
and bears for bounty or as guides for sportsmen. In recent 
years the Lees have made numerous trips down into Old 
Mexico to hunt jaguars. 


he jaguar is a far more formidable beast than a moun- 
tain lion. Bigger and more powerful, a “tigre,” as the 
Mexicans call this beautful cat, will not always climb a tree 
to get away from pursuing hounds as his more timid cousins 
the mountain lions usuaily do. As Dale Lee often says, ‘‘A 
tigre would just as lief stay on the ground and kill dogs.” 
But even in Old Mexico, jaguars are scattered and hard 
to find. So a group of New York sportsmen who had hunted 
with the Lees before persuaded the famous brothers to take 
} the long boat trip to Venezuela where, as one of the en- 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
CHARLES LA SALLE 


thusiasts described it, “the jaguars are thicker than cock- 
roaches in a grade C restaurant.’’ Clell and Dale Lee jumped 
at the chance. Ernest Lee stayed in Arizona to handle 
their affairs. 

So it was that a truckload of Norte Americanos, with a 
pack of hounds crouching between their legs, bumped over 
the last muddy miles of a jungle track into Surapai village, 
some 500 miles below Caracas, Venezuela. Here the party 
met Gustafo Ramela Vegas, a local sportsman who had 
hunted jaguars in that region many times before. Sefior 
Vegas had dogs of his own and had also brought along 
some native Indian guides. Vegas guided the party to a like- 
ly spot along the Rio de Apure, a tributary of the famous 
Orinoco, in the very heart of the Venezuelan jungle. 


A Clell and Dale Lee climbed stiffly from the truck, they 
were amazed to see that this remote spot was not com- 
pletely covered by jungle growth. There were vast open 
glades of savanna grasslands. In a strip along the creek 
where they made their camp, and in dark-green masses 
around the savannas, the jungle was matted and heavy. The 
country looked as though the areas of trees and heavier 
vegetation were islands surrounded by a sea of waist-high 
grass. In the grasslands the little red jungle deer fed in 
small groups. A herd of peccaries scuttled through the 
growth near camp and disappeared into the shadows of a 
clump of jungle beyond. 

“It is those that make tigre hunting so difficult here,” said 
Sefor Vegas, pointing at the retreating peccaries. ‘My 
hounds run the deer and fight with the peccaries. Your 
dogs will do the same, I think.” 

Clell Lee shook his head confidently. He trusted his 
hounds not to trail anything but cat or bear. 

Suddenly there was the roar of a jaguar almost beside 
them. Dale Lee whirled and clutched for his rifle before he 
saw it was one of the native guides making the call. Bend- 
ing close to the ground, the Indian was blowing through a 
hollow cow horn. Again the sound came, reverberating and 
hollow as the man held the horn close to the earth so the 
roar would carry. (continued on page 130) 





Three of Arizona’s Lee brothers have 


been killed hunting dangerous game, 


and Clell, closing in on the Surapai 


jaguar, seemed destined to be next 











Clell sprawled on his face 
after one desperate leap 
and Bell threw herself in 
the charging jaguar’s path 
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It’s breath-takingly beautiful country—and an ordeal for saddle-tender Easterners 


r here are a few sights on this earth 
so good they belong in heaven. One 
is the yellow square of a lighted 

window welcoming a man home on a 

winter night. Another is the shine of 

water through trees at the end of a 

long hard trail 

I've seen that beckoning gleam be- 
tween the slim trunks of birches in the 

Canadian bush, through spruce tangles 
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in Alaska, and in a few other far-off 
places. I even saw it once when I 
thought I was lost and it meant the way 
out. But it has never looked better to 
me than on that hot, dusty July after- 
noon when our horses topped the last 
ridge on the Gordon Creek trail and 
started down the steep switchbacks to 
the South Fork of the Flathead River 
in northwestern Montana. 


Pool 
Upstairs 


by 
BEN EAST 


It was a long climb but I knew 
the cutthroats were waiting 


and just spoiling for a fight 


I saw it first as a patch of silver hard- 
ly bigger than a dinner table, sun-dap- 
pled between the tall straight trunks 
of lodge-pole pine. My horse angled 
around a turn, and a gravel bar came 
in sight, then a whole bend of the river. 
I'd have stood in my stirrups and 
whooped like a Blackfoot, only by that 
time I didn’t have enough starch in 
my legs. 

There’s always a price to pay if you 
want to see wilderness country, and we 
were paying it, my wife and I, in dust 
and sweat and weariness that ached in 
our very bones. Two Easterners, new 
to the saddle, riding 30 miles into the 
mountains over trails as violent as a 
roller coaster. Climbing up, pitching 
down, looking over cliffs that dropped 
like the side of a house, fording snow- 
fed creeks, feeling our horses pick thei 
footing over windfalls and rocks and 
whatever else lay in the way .. . while 
cn the trail ahead dust boiled up unde: 
the plodding hoofs of the string of 12 
mules that carried our gear and sup- 
plies. 


t was a big party, 11 in all. There was 

George Moore of Pablo, Montana, 
our outfitter and packer; his wife Fern, 
along as cook; their young married 
daughter, Marian Larson; George’s 
father, Tom; Ray Beach from Missoula 
who had come to help with the packing 
and wrangling as well as for the fishing: 
Bob and Clara Sterling from Ronan 
neighbors of the Moores; and Ed and 
Gloria Taylor from Chicago, almost as 
unused to the saddle as Helen and I 
and taking the same brand of punish 
ment. 

We had started from a lodge 60 miles 
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north of Missoula, riding away from 
the corral in midmorning with Moore 
and the packtrain in the lead. In early 
afternoon, on the low divide between 
the head of Holland Creek and Gordon 
Creek, we came to a signpost that an- 
nounced we were entering the Bob Mar- 
shall Wilderness Area of the Flathead 
National Forest. 

Ahead of us lay Montana's biggest 
chunk of primitive country, a million 
acres of jagged mountain ranges, snow 
peaks, timbered valleys, and brawling 
streams—-a million acres of paradise 
for a man who likes his outdoors in the 
original package. Game country, with 
mule deer and white-tails and black 
bear in the bottoms, elk and grizzlies 
up on the slopes, and goats in the little 
alpine meadows just under the snow, 
Trout country, with native cutthroats 
swarming in the lakes and creeks and 
rivers like goldfish in a dime-store tank, 
and a few bull trout, overgrown Dolly 
Vardens, tossed in for extra measure. 
Back country, high and lonely and un- 
touched, without a foot of road to mar 
its wildness and beauty. No way to get 
in except a few saddle trails like the 
one we were following, snaking through 
the passes and down the valleys. So 
long as there are places like it left in 
this country it will be worth any man's 
while to ride a week in mule-train dust 
to see ’em! 


e dismounted and led our horses at 

frequent intervals that first day, 
to rest saddle-pummeled muscles, and 
when we pulled up in late afternoon we 
were only 16 miles back in the moun- 
tains. My Western friends tell me that’s 
just an easy jog before breakfast. But 
it was my first full day on horseback, 
and recalling how my legs buckled 
when I stepped down and how I hung 
onto the saddle horn to keep from 
crumpling in a heap, I reject the testi- 
mony of the experts. 

We camped in a grove of tall lodge- 
poles, at a place called Shirttail Park. 
(It’s named for a packer whose stock 
strayed one night and who chased ’em 
all the way out to Holland Lake in his 
shirttails the next morning.) The eve- 
ning was clear and fine and we spread 
our bedrolls under the trees, not bother- 
ing with a tent. But at daybreak the 
roll of oncoming thunder roused us, but 
we rustled up mantas—the big squares 
of canvas that are used for wrapping 
the mule packs—covered our sleeping 
hags with them, and lay snug and dry 
underneath while the shower slammed 
past, with rain drumming on the canvas 
just over our faces. There was still a 
cold drizzle at breakfast, and the horses 
cringed when the wet saddle blankets 
were thrown on them, but an hour later 
we were on the way once more in fine 
veather. 

We rode that day down Gordon Creek 
Valley, mile after mile through heavy 
imber, winding in and out of thick 
tands of larch, spruce, fir, and lodge- 
ole, and crossing old slides where the 

ishing snow had mowed the trees like 
rass. A couple of times we jumped 
leer beside the trail. Once a bull elk 

ith a velvet-covered rack as big as a 





I found that cutbank fishing adds up to 
cutthroat trout in Montana’s sky country 


treetop busted from his bed in a little 
open meadow, trotted down to the edge 
of the timber, and stood looking back 
at us. Towering peaks walled us in on 
each side, and beside our trail the creek 
sang its cheerful accompaniment all 
the way. A few times we saw quiet 
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green pools where beaver dams _ had 
backed the water up, and in one of them 
trout that looked a yard long were fan- 
ning lazily in the shelter of a drowned 
log. 

It was an hour or two past noon when 
we rode down from the ridge onto the 
wide gravel bar where Gordon Creek 
runs into the South Fork. Our campsite 
lay on an open parklike bench just 
ahead. The horses and mules splashed 
belly-deep through the clear fast watei 
and climbed up on the bench. 

A grove of pines encircled the bench 
and mountains shut our campsite in 
The South Fork made a big bend around 
it, rushing and gurgling over the gravel 

snow-born, green and cold, incredibly 
clear. Just across the river Pilot Peak 
lifted its bald-faced pyramid more than 
8,000 feet, shouldering above the dense 
green timber on its slopes, wearing a 
goat’s-beard of late snow. 


W; unsaddled and turned the horses 
loose, unpacked the mules, and got 
the tents up. By then I was too tired 
for fishing and so were some of the 
others. But Ed, Bob, and Ray put their 
rods together. “We'll bring in enough 
for breakfast,’’ they promised. 

Bob's flies were packed away some- 
where in his duffel but he had four o1 
five wet patterns in his hatband, a 
Royal Coachman and a Jock Scott 
among them. I offered him his choice 
from my fly box but he turned me down 
“These will do it,’’ he predicted. 

(continued on page 113) 


Bob Sterling nailed one in the flotsam and finished it off on the gravelly beach 
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My Hardest Kill 


t was the fall of 1915. The Apache 
Indians in Arizona were still hostile 
and a troop of cavalry was stationed 

at Fort Apache. They were needed. In 
those days an Apache would kill a white 
man just for fun. 

I worked as an engineer for the 
Sante Fe Railway, and hunting was my 
hobby. I concentrated on stock-killing 
animals. My weapons were a_ .30/40 
Krag rifle and a pair of six-shooters, 
and I was always demonstrating my 
skill with them to Keep the Indians 
respectful of me. 

So I was eager to go when Elmer 
Duffield, who at that time ran the larg- 
est herds of cattle and sheep on the 
Apache reservation range, told me he 
had been attacked by a man-killing 
grizzly and saved from sure death by 
his dogs. He and the other stockmen 
would pay a nice reward for that 
grizzly. I made arrangements to be 
gone as long as 30 days, and a friend 
agreed to protect my job in case I was 
out longer. That part of Arizona was 
and still is—-rough country. It was get- 
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by JACK TOOKER 





I was risking my scalp by 
riding into Apache country 
after the grizzlies, but Aunt 


Molly's tears urged me on 











ting close to the time of the year when 
I might be snowed in somewhere and be 
unable to get out until spring. The 
previous winter six men had been lost 
during the elk-hunting season and their 
bodies not found until the spring thaw 
of snow. 

When I reached the Duffield ranch I 
was told the grizzly was working on the 
sutler cattle at Greer. At the Butlers’ 
place I found Aunt Molly, as we called 
Mrs. Butler, in tears. Two grizzlies had 
killed two of her valuable milk cows. 
Two grizzlies? That the bear had a 
mate hadn't entered my calculations. It 
wasn’t mating season. Yet I had known 
bears to pair up most anytime and also 
to hibernate not far from each other. 


| yapeps over the scenes of the killings, 
I could read the whole story in the 
tracks. 
getting fat and lazy. 
were hard for him to catch, deer and 


The old killer of the pair was 
Wild range cattle 


elk still harder. So he had switched to 
Aunt Molly’s gentle milk cows. 

Aunt Molly’s husband, John, loaned 
me an old blue horse, not too fast when 
it came to running from marauding In- 
dians, but dependable in a pinch. He 
didn’t shy easily. I tied my bedroll 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


back of the old saddle, sheathed my 
Krag under the stirrup, and rode off up 
the canyon on the old western trail to 
Fort Apache. Aunt Molly waved anx- 
iously as I looked back. She was afraid 
she might never see me again--and sh« 
was closer to the truth than I thought 
I was young and strong as a grizzly 
myself, or so I believed. Nothing was 
too big to attempt. 


fap a long, tiring ride that would be 
a pleasant afternoon's motoring to 
day, I arrived at the fort, where I had 
to see the officer in charge. He was a 
sort of mayor or governor of the vi- 
cinitv, whose legal sanction and advice 
I needed for the proposed hunting trip 
I stayed with one of the white team- 
sters on the outskirts of the fort settle- 
ment that night. Next morning I was 
at Major Frankey’s office when he ar- 
rived. The major, one of the bluff, 
tough campaigners of the Indian-fight- 
ing days, was glad to see me and still 
more pleased to hear I was after the 
killer grizzlies. But I knew what was 
coming when a frown knitted his 
rugged brow. 

“I'm afraid I can’t help you much,” 
he said frankly. “I think you know as 
well as I that killing a bear is almost as 
bad as killing an Apache. You'll have 
to be on vour guard.” He referred to 
the Apache superstition that a bear was 
a warrior reincarnated. 
sacred to the Apaches 

“Thanks, major,” I said. “I'll take 
care of myself, but I would appreciate 
any information you may have on the 
whereabouts of the killers.”’ 

(continued on page 101) 


Sears were 


RICO TOMASO 


I watched as Tonsu took one 
hurried gulp of my whisky. 
He’d betrayed a grizzly god 
to get it. Was I to be next? 
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WINTER: Tens of thousands of anglers—and just one lure 


revolution has hit steelhead-trout fishing in the State of 
Washington. Just a short time ago anglers took 
: : _ Winter-run steelheads on steelhead or salmon eggs, 
and on practically hothing else. Seasoned fishermen wouldn't 
dream of using any other lure, even though summer-run 
steelies were taken on artificials, including flies. 

For 20 vears I've been waiting for someone to invent a 
lure that would change that picture. Now it’s here. And the 
results are astonishing. 

All this wouldn't mean much except that steelhead fishing 
is the most popular winter sport in the Northwest. And it’s 
growing in popularity every year. In the wirter of 1947-48, 
for instance, about 19,000 Washingtonians went steelhead- 
ing. Last winter some 77,000 enjoyed the sport. This 
winter's total will be even greater, for the new lure is a real 
killer. 

It's known generally as the Cherry Bobber, although it 
has many other names. And it succeeds where even fish eggs 
fail. I know because I've seen the amazed looks on the faces 
of anglers who could get nowhere with bait. while new- 
comers were hauling in steelie after steelie on the new lure. 

There are plenty of steelheads to catch in the Puget Sound 
area; wise restocking has seen to that. Washington, for 
instance, now raises steelies to migratory size before plant- 
ing them. They’re ready to go to sea and grow big. The 
return of adult fish from the ocean has been exceeding all 
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expectations; it’s far greater than the return when only fr\ 
were planted. 

To top things, the Cherry Bobber came along. It was in- 
vented and named by Willis Korff, a Seattle barber, in time 
to get a limited try-out by a small group of Seattle anglers 
during the 1951-52 winter season. They must have talked 
it up, for when the 1952-53 season began, a lot of people be- 
gan to use the Cherry Bobber, and its popularity grew like 
wildfire. Before the winter ended, virtually every steelhead 
angler in the Puget Sound area was using it. (Its success 





as a summer lure is described in the accompanying article, | 
“Hits Oregon Too.’’) ) 
i a simple-enough dingus. Korff took a pear-shaped 

piece of balsa wood, drilled a hole down through it, and , 
then dipped it in bright-red fluorescent lacquer, giving it 
several coats. Then he inserted a shaft of copper wire, : 
placing red beads above and below the body. At the end . 
of the shaft he bent on a No. 4 treble hook. Above the body 
he attached a No. 5 spoon—-silver or brass. I 

Thus was the Cherry Bobber born. Today at least six : 
concerns in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho are making and f 
marketing much the same lure under different names, and 
countless anglers are whittling out their own. t 

Korff was experimenting when he evolved the bobber, and d 
he and his friends had to learn how to use it. At first they G 
tried to drift it through the water like a spoon. But they soon a 
found that to be effective it had to be drifted along the s 
bottom, like a cluster of fish eggs. So they attached a lead d 
sinker to the leader above the bobber, thus carrying it s 


down near the gravelly stream bed, where the steelies lie. 
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With the bright-red bobber, women have as much luck as men 
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A barber whittles a new lure — and 
revolutionizes steelhead fishing 


along the great Columbia River 











BOMBSHELL 


by ENOS BRADNER 


That way, the bobber holds the hooks off the rocks and 
they don’t hang up so frequently as happens with a cluster 
of eggs. On a normal drift the blade swings back and forth 
underneath the bobber, instead of revolving completely. 
The flash of the blade, plus the brilliant luster of the bobber, 
is apparently irresistible to fish. With it an-inexperienced 
angler who has never caught a steelie before can take fish 
the first time out. 

There was my friend Paul Doss of Chicago. Last January, 
while he was in Seattle on a busines trip, he phoned to ask 
if I'd take him steelheading. He’d never caught one of our 
winter-run fish and wanted badly to take one home with 
him. But he had just one day to fish. 


hings didn’t look good. For several weeks rainstorms 

had been blowing in from the Pacific; many of the 
coastal rivers were near flood stage and virtually all of 
them were a dirty brown—so off color, in fact, that they’d 
have been considered unfishable in the old days of bait. But 
I had an ace in the hole. The Skagit River was fairly clear 
in a small portion of its upper reaches and had put out a 
few fish. 

Next morning, after a 100-mile drive, we reached a riffle 
that I knew about. Here a large tributary stream poured its 
deep-brown flood into the clear water of the Skagit, and 
opposite the mouth of the tributary was a gravel bar. It 
afforded access to a few hundred feet of fishing before the 
Skagit became so roiled that an angler could not hope to 
drift it successfully with any kind of lure or bait. 

I had equipped Paul with a nine-foot bamboo casting rod 
and a reel. His line was 12-pound-test (continued on page 110) 





All sorts of tackle, light and heavy, bring in the big trout 
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Shoulder-to-shoulder fishing on the beaches 


HITS OREGON TOO 


by FRANCIS H. AMES 


SUMMER: 


Ak summer the Cherry Bobber bombshell hit 
Oregon. For the first time in years, perhaps in 
history, vast numbers of summer-run steelheads 
were taken by casting from shore. 

There was a tremendous run of fish in the Columbia 
River, a tribute to sound conservation measures. In 
1950, after a long battle by organized sportsmen, set 
nets were barred from the Columbia. In June and July 
of this year the river was full of fish. And from all I 
heard, the sea-run rainbows were being taken in large 
quantities on Cherry Bobbers, the lure that has revo- 
lutionized steelhead fishing. 

To find out for myself about it, I watched and 
listened along the Columbia beaches. These are some 
of the things I found: 

On Marshal Beach on Sauvies Island below Portland, 
activity was at a feverish pitch. Anglers were working 
almost shoulder to shoulder along the strand for a 
solid mile. Fish were being hooked amid wild shouts 
that echoed over the water. Each time that happened, 
anglers would cluster around to watch the fight. All 
wanted to see the excitement, the long runs, the spray- 
tossing leaps as yard-long fish went into the air. 

Gear? Spinning rods and bass rods, boat rods and 
drift rods, ocean-going poles; every sort of reel, every 
weight of line. But only one lure—the Cherry Bobber. 
Everybody was using it. You just didn’t fish the 
Columbia for steelheads with anything else. Not in 1953. 


he shores were so crowded it was impossible to 
cast and retrieve in the normal fashion; a man would 
soon hang up his lure if he tried it. So each fisherman 
just tossed his weighted bobber out into the stream and 
let its sinker carry it down near the bottom. Then he 
jabbed the butt of his pole into the sand and waited. 
Moving along the beach I saw plenty of evidence that 
steelheads were taking. Bits of driftwood stuck in the 
sand marked spots where the trout were buried away 
from the heat of the sun. I examined some—-silver-sided, 
red-meated beauties weighing up to 20 pounds. In 
earlier days these were the sort of trout taken only with 
prodigious effort by men who waded white-water 
streams. Now the steelheads were falling for red bits 
of wood wobbling in the current of a mile-wide river. 
Along most of the beaches the Columbia rises and 
falls with the tide, even though the Pacific Ocean is 
nearly 100 miles away. Here the water is cold, chilled 
by the melting snow of the high mountains. Yet I saw 
an angler in a bathing suit, blue with chill, wade out to 
armpit depth to fish. Whole families were on the beach, 
complete with lunch baskets. Some even had tents and 
were prepared to stay several days. Others kad brought 
their own boats and anchored them offshore, where 
there luck was no better, if as good, as that of the 
shore casters. (continued on page 127) 
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pening to wildlife in the hill 

country of central Texas where I 
live and I stood looking down at one of 
the results. It was a sheep, a grown 
ewe, killed by a big raccoon. 

It was my job to get that coon—-and 
all the others that were killing sheep 
and threatening to run some ranchmen 
around the town of Mason out of 
business. 

“They just started killing grown ones 
a few months ago,” one of the Habe 
brothers told me as the two brothers 
and I studied what was left of the ewe. 
There was plenty left, even though I 
could tell by the tracks that more than 
one coon had eaten. I suspected, though, 
that the coon that left a big track, prob- 
ably an old boar, was the killer. 

“First they killed off the lamb crop,” 
the ranchman said, ‘‘all except the few 
we penned up at the house. Then they 
started on the grown ones. We've lIcst 
about 30 head of grown sheep and al- 
most 200 lambs.” 

The Habe brothers had sent for me to 
see if I could do something about these 
coons turned sheep killers, something 
new in my part of the world, though 
since then I’ve heard of similar killing 
in other sections. There may be still 
more to come, I guess, partly because 
of drought, partly because of over- 
grazing of range, and partly because of 
the work of men like me. 

Yes, I’ve a hand in what’s happened, 
in the things that caused the coon to 


Yome strange things have been hap- 


A New Killer 
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Strange things have been 
happening in Texas where 
the coon is becoming boss 


of the woods and a menace 














kill that ewe. For 50 years I’ve made 
my living trapping and hunting for the 
fur market, for the bounties, and for 
ranchmen who want predators killed. 
I've had quite a hand in killing the 
things that kept the coon in his rightful 
place, such as mountain lions, the 
wolves, coyotes, and bobcats. In fact, I 
killed the last wolf in my part of Texas. 

Now the coon is coming to be boss of 
the woods here—-and in a lot of the rest 
of the country. He's either killing or 
starving out a lot of other creatures, 
like opossums, armadillos, and skunks, 
and he keeps increasing now that there 





isn’t any worthwhile market for his fur. 
So he’s getting hungry, eating his own 
kind out cf house and home. That's why 
these coons are killing sheep and goats. 

“Can you clean them out?” the 
ranchmen asked me. 

“Yes, in a hurry——-with poison.”’ 

They didn’t want me to do that, and 
I was glad they didn’t. Poison kills a 
lot of creatures besides the ones you 
want to kill. 

‘How many coons you figure are do- 
ing the killing?’’ the ranchmen asked 
after I’d studied tracks over quite an 
area. I'd begun to form an idea on that 
point, but I told them I couldn't say 
yet. I’d wait and study things more. 
Then I asked how about using traps. 

They wanted to know how I was go- 
ing to keep the sheep and goats out of 
the traps. There isn’t much to that so 
far as sheep are concerned—just Set 
traps where sheep don't go. But it’s 
hard to find a place where goats won't 
go. 

Well, it was working down to just 
what I wanted, a job for old Bob, my 
coon dog, and me. 

“You think we can do it, old fellow ?”’ 
I asked Bob, petting him as he con- 
tinued sniffing around the dead sheep. 

‘We'd much rather have you do it 
that way,” the ranchmen said. ‘Then 
you'd get the real killers.” 

We agreed that all the killing might 
be done by just a few coons, possibly by 
just one. And the more I studied the 
layout, the more I began to believe that 
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one was doing most of it, maybe with 
a little help now and then. But I also 
knew those other coons would learn 
how before long. So I had to get the 
killer and all those that did any feeding 
on sheep, whether they killed or not. 

That night Bob and I stayed with the 
sheep. The Habe brothers had been do- 
ing that for weeks, taking turns sleep- 
ing. And they were mighty puzzled by 
what happened. They’d keep watch all 
night, not hear any disturbance, then 
the next morning they’d find another 
dead sheep. 

I stayed out, but the coon didn't come 
the first two nights. The third night I 
moved off to one side and didn’t come 
around the sheep’s bed ground until 
about an hour before daybreak. I found 
a dead ewe. 


I could just about read the story of 
that killing. I figured the coon, a big 
boar judging by the size of his track, 
had sneaked up to the sleeping ewe and 
grabbed her by the lips. Then the coon 
had wadded up in a ball on the sheep’s 
head. 

Now sheep are probably the dumbest 
animals on earth. If they had any sense 
to begin with, they lost it all when man 
domesticated them. The tracks showed 
that this ewe had run around for a 
while, shaking, trying to get the coon 
off. Almost any other animal would 
have run smack into a tree or heavy 
brush or cactus and banged that coon 
loose. Not a sheep. After running until 
she was tired, that sheep just squatted. 


Then the coon began eating on the 
live sheep, tearing away at the lips, the 
face, even part of the tongue. The sheep 
slowly bled to death. 

The Habe brothers told me some kills 


were different—the coon would latch 
onto a hind leg and hang on, then eat 
his meal there. I figured the killer coon 
did that when the sheep woke up too 
soon for him to get a nose hold. 

Well, Bob hit that hot trail and took 


The old boar sneaked up 
on the sleeping ewe and 
grabbed her by the lips 


off, filling the woods full of trail music 
I took off after him. Just as I expected, 
the trail led toward a little creek that 
runs through the ranch, cutting through 
rocky ledges that offer real protection 
for a climber like a coon. But when I 
was about halfway to the creek I heard 
Bob circling back toward me. Then sud- 
denly my light picked up the eyes of 
two animals heading my way and only 
a short distance from me. There were 
two coons, and when the light hit their 
eyes they raised up to get a better look. 

I held the flashlight on my gun barrel 
and fired. I missed. The coons jumped 
away, one to the left and one to the 


right. Then Bob charged in and took 
the trail of the coon that jumped to the 
right. I flashed my light ahead of him 
just in time to catch another glimpse 
of the coon. And what that coon did 
actually made me want to laugh. He 
was passing the trunk of a big tree, but 
he suddenly whipped around it, raised 
up on his hind legs, and just held on, 
snuggling up close—hiding. 

Bob, going downwind fast, raced on 
By the time he saw his mistake and 

(continued on page 140 













































Buck, the Chesapeake Bay question mark, stands quietly amidships as the author, left, and Bill paddle ashore 


A REMEMBERING FELLOW 


first saw him at George Payton’s 

plantation kennels near Michigan 

City, Mississippi, five years ago. 
Someone opened a crate and out romped 
three puppies -three-month-old Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers. There were two 
dogs and a bitch, husky, healthy speci- 
mens delighted to be free after the long 
midsummer trip from the home farm on 
the Potomac. 

One of them caught my eye im- 
mediately, for he was half again as 
big as his brother and sister. Now, 
Henry Bartholomew’s Chesapeake Bay 
kennels deal carefully with blood lines, 
and anyway I'd seen the pedigree pa- 
pers. Otherwise I'd never have believed 
that the big pup was a litter mate of 
the others. 

That winter the three were kinder- 
gartened by George Payton’s field-trial 
breaker, the veteran Willie McKenzie. 
By spring they were ready for grade 
school. The oversize one had grown 
apace, and he started me thinking. 

For years a young friend of mine, 
Jack, had been yearning for a good 
Chesapeake. Jack’s home was on the 
Mississippi riverside, set amid goose 
fields, mallard woods, and wild-turkey 
and deer timber, all of which I had 
combed for game. 
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Was the big, eager retriever 
one dog ina thousand — or 


just a lout? I had to know 
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This time a duck: next time a poacher 





“I’m going to present you with 4 fine 
youngster,’ I told Jack. “And I'm go- 
ing to ask you to do two things. First, 
send him to a top-flight trainer. Second, 
learn how to handle such a dog. It’s 
going to be worth it, for this one is a 
rare prospect.” 

Jack agreed readily, so off went Buck 

as Jack had christened him to 
Chuck Morgan, at Random Lake, Wis- 
consin. I’d known Chuck for yeairs, 
judging his retrievers on the line at 
field trials and acting as official gun for 
them other times, so I had every con- 
fidence in his ability to teach. The last 
thing Chuck wants to take out of a dog 
is its urge for game and gunning. 


uck came home from school just be- 
fore frost whitened the pumpkins. 
Meanwhile I'd taken every opportunity 
to brief Jack on how to handle a re- 
triever. I gave him a couple of books 
on the subject. So he took Buck out 
and at season’s end gave me a glow- 
ing account of the big fellow’s wate! 
hitting, deftness in marking, steadiness 
endurance, braininess, and courage in 
tough going. 
I saw Buck in the spring, and a fine 
upstanding dog he was. But I noticed 
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in walking him about the fields, that 
his young boss hadn't been too mindful 
of his manners. So back to Chuck 
Morgan he went for a finishing semester 
at summer school. Chuck was so im- 
pressed he wanted to keep the dog in 
his string as a field-trial prospect. But 
Jack agreed with me that a dog like 
Buck is more at home in a place where 
he can get at geese, ducks, quail, and 
gobblers, which are more to his taste 
than cups and ribbons. And so Buck 
came back to the plantation, where no 
dog ever had it any better. 


ut after that season, trouble struck 
B the plantation and Jack, long my 
companion of the fields, fell ill Buck 
just languished. Another spring came 
and Jack died. Later his widow, Alyce, 
came to me and said, ‘I want you to 
take Buck. That's the way Jack would 
have wanted it.” 

So the huge sedge-brown dog went 
back to his kindergarten teacher, Willie 
McKenzie, for safekeeping. Thereafter 
he spent the better part of two gunning 
seasons in idleness. It wasn’t until the 
1952 season that I could work him. 
The day before the season opened in 
Arkansas, I took him to our duck club 
on Lagrue Bayou, near Roe. At the 
club he behaved beautifully, sitting and 
heeling perfectly. And for his size he 
displayed a remarkably sunny disposi- 
tion around other dogs—nothing of the 
bully about him. That puzzled me, for 
his sire-—-old Mister Peake had been a 
surly behemoth that not only picked 
fights but, to my knowledge, never lost 
one. My gunning partner, Bob Ander- 
son, and I were anxious to see Buck in 
action. 

Our duck grounds lay on both sides 
of twisty Lagrue. Normally, rain and 
run-off water from creeks and rice 
fields help make the 800 flooded acres 
a perfect area for timber shooting. 
3ut in the drought of 1952 we had less 
than half a load of water. However, 
Bob, Penny, Walter, and I found a place 
where Lost Island Creek and Lagrue 
combined to push some broad water into 
the west woods. 

Buck batted half of the water out of 
this spread when he leaped in to re- 
trieve the first decoy we threw out. He 
fetched it to me proudly. I took him 
aside and quietly lectured him, and he 
whimpered. Well, I could understand 
that faux pas. He'd been out of com- 
mission a long time, and Willie Mc- 
Kenzie had probably been throwing 
sticks into the lake for his amusement. 
But hadn't he ever seen a decoy? The 
quiet talking-to did the business; you 
could almost see the dog thinking. 

While coming in we'd sent up a lot 
of fowl, and now they were slow in re- 
ippearing. Buck sat quietly enough 
intil I saw his yellow eyes suddenly 
squint off to one side, through the tim- 
ber. Yonder came a bunch of mallards. 
Buck writhed and I collared him just in 
time. His head became a swivel as the 
ducks made a three-circle investigation 
of Bob’s calling. Then they fluttered 
down through the treetops. 

The boys got into action and mal- 
lards began falling everywhere. The 

(continued on page 96) 








The mallards circle round, peel off, and come in for a landing among the decoys 
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It wasn’t exactly a head shot but I made his little feet sting 


e were walking back from the 
scene of the big kill. The car 
was about two miles away on 


the nearest road offering access to this 
jungle near Walters, Okla. Our bag 
was one squirrel. It belonged to Ken- 
neth, for I hadn’t even seen the little 
nut eater until Kenneth treated it toa 
75-foot fall, straight down, and stuck 
it in his hip pocket with the bushy tail 
hanging out as a pennant. 

As we walked and I meditated on 
what I chose to call “luck,” Kenneth 
picked up a locust of the 17-year vari- 
ety. The locust made more noise than 
anything we'd heard that morning. Its 
usual rhythmic raspings turned into 
fire-alarm squawkings as it tried to 
escape. But noise mattered little now. 
We had abandoned hope of seeing an- 
other squirrel that morning (or that 
season, for my part) for reasons I'll be 
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glad to enumerate in later alibis. Now 
we were intent on creating our own 
breeze, although I had paused to aim 
and shoot at a large spider web. My 
score: three strands of parted web and 
the big cotton spider obliged to move 
about two inches. Out of 12 shots with 
the .22. Distance, about 10 paces. 
Now, as we walked along, the uproar 
made by the outraged locust brought 
us another visitor, almost unseen. An 
inexperienced red squirrel dropped into 
a middle-size pecan tree, hoping to see 
why his 17-year-old friend was raising 
such a ruckus on a hot, still day. 
Me, I saw the squirrel expose his 
head just about the time that Kenneth 
swung his rifle from left hand to shoul- 
der. The rifle promptly said spatteeee, 
the squirrel lost most of his head and 
hit the ground some 30 feet below, and 
“our’’ bag for the day was now two. 





by 
CLYDE CARLEY 


ELLUSTRATED 
BY KEITH WARD 





I saw myself bopping squir- 
rels like clay pipes ina 
shooting gallery. It's not, 


I found, done quite that way 














One of the squirrels made an elegant 
breakfast for us when we reached town, 
12 miles away. Yes, breakfast, because 
we were back in town and had the 
squirrel cleaned by 9:30 a.m. 

Much earlier, it had dawned on me 
that squirrels are hard to come by, es- 
pecially in the dead of summertime in 
Oklahoma. This expedition to West 
Cache Creek took place at the tail end 
of last July. Cotton County had suf- 
fered grievously in the drought of late, 
unlamented memory, but the dry spell 
had been cracked by heavy rains on the 
day before our jaunt to the creek. Then 
the sun came out warm and steady, as 
usual. Which is to say things tended 
toward the hot and humid. But peace- 
ful. That was the setting for our squir- 
rel hunt. 

“Yon won't get a shot except right 
after dawn,” Kenneth told me, ‘and 
again along about sundown, when 
they’re feeding. No use wasting time 
during the day looking for them. Most 
of ’em will be lying flat on top of a 
high branch, if they’re out at all.” 

Our best hope, it developed, was to 
come upon a clan of squirrels feeding 
on green pecans. Wild pecan trees are 
abundant in Cotton County. The nut, 
in its green stage, is encased in a tough 
fibrous hull. It is about the size of a 
misshapen golf ball in this July-August 
state of growth, and the trees are laden 
Our bushy-tailed friend, who is in no 
mood to wait for frost to crack the 
shell, grabs the green pecan and hulls 
it with his teeth. Being a fast eater, 
he and one pal can create a falling spray 
of pecan hulls that marks their location 
for the hunter. A dozen squirrels in a 
large tree may jolly well shower the 
stillhunter with enough hulls to deflect 
his aim. 

Moreover, since many of the best 
wild pecan trees are no more than 2) 
feet high, the squirrels’ foraging brings 
them out of their dens and nests in 
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the giant trees and into shooting range. 

All this lore, I hasten to add, was 
related to me by Kenneth Stewart, who 
was to be my companion and guide. 
“T’'ve found us a pretty good place, I 
think,” Kenneth told me the day before 
our hunt. “It’s on my grandpa’s farm, 
the old Wilson farm, on West Cache 
branch. About two miles from the road. 
He said we could hunt there any time I 
wanted. Yesterday I went out early 
and up the creek a ways. There’s an 
old cottonwood tree, big one, and a 
hickory, little Smaller—close together. 
They’re denning in the cottonwood and 
nesting in the hickory. Get out there 
before sunup and set still and we'll 
get some good shots. Just about an 
hour there, until the sun’s full up and 
it begins to get hot, that you can see 
any of ‘em. More than enough there, 


| tossed nine shots at 
the marine cottonmouth 
but he went right on 
drifting and dreaming 


Awakening, I found 
myself driving at 


over a backwoods 
road full of holes 


but seein’ them is something else.” 

Now, I was raised in Oklahoma and 
am no stranger to its creeks, but I'd 
transplanted to New York City, and it 
had been more than 15 years since I'd 
gone on a real woods hunt. So that 
“denning in the cottonwood and nesting 
in the hickory” took a little figuring 
Thus: The older squirrels had set up 
housekeeping in all the best dens, which 
seemed to be in the ancient cottonwood, 
and the younger ones had been forced 
to build nests (or maybe they liked 
nests for honeymoons better, for all I 
know) in the hickory. 

I'd better tell you about Kenneth 
Stewart. He’s 18 years old, newly grad- 
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uated from the Hugoton, Kansas, high 
school, and possesses football talents 
that have brought him scholarship of- 
fers from two colleges. He also won two 
bouts in the Kansas preliminaries of 
the Golden Gloves before ring doctors 
sent him home, protesting, because of 
a minor injury. He was raised mostly 
by his stepfather, Anderson (Andy) 
Stewart, a hunter of some local re- 
nown. Dorothy Stewart, his mother, is 
my wife’s sister. I leave it with you. 

It was originally planned for Andy 
to go with us and make this more on 
the order of a squirrel slaughter, but 
his vacation schedule went awry and 
he was late getting from Kansas to his 
old stomping grounds in Cotton County. 
When he did get there, he had some 
stink bait that had been bothering the 
neighbors all winter, and Dorothy said 
he could take his choice—use it up or 
leave home. So Andy decided to go 
catfishing at Texhoma for the remain- 
ing week of vacation, his Kansas home 
being barren of catfish. Anyway he'd 
taught Kenneth much of his woods lore, 
and the boy had picked up plenty for 
himself (he'd rather hunt than go to a 
dance), so I didn’t feel disappointed. 

“We'd better leave town about 4 
a.m.,’’ Kenneth told me. “Can’t find a 
good squirrel dog around here; anybody 
who's got one, they don't like to loan 
him out much. We'll be there and ready 
with the first daylight, and you'll get 
one or two good shots.” 

I had planned a trip of two weeks 

(continued on page 124) 
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This rambunctious buck doesn’t want to be tied nohow, and almost wrecks the box trap before running afoul of handling net 


Tie That Bull Outside 


by K. M. BRADFORD 
PHOTOS BY THANE RINEY 


Subdued and hobbled, he’s headed for physical exam and marking Lured by salt and alfalfa, a big boy enters corral trap 








That’s what they cid with 
150 California muleys, and 
found out a lot of things 


hunters never knew before 
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Resentful muley glares menacingly at workers he charged and “treed” on 
top of the 8-foot corral fence. Note the box-car seals fastened on antlers 


team of scientists, moving up and down the west slope of the Sierra 
Nevada, just north of California’s Yosemite Valley, ate. slept, and 
traveled with a herd of mule deer for more than two solid years 
They were investigating the muleys’ private lives, and at times—-as the 
pictures on these and the next two pages show—they had to stage a Wild 
West rodeo to get the information they wanted. But get it they did, and 
the technical report that resulted should make for better game manage- 
ment, and better hunting, in the future 
It all began September, 1947, when A. Starker Leopold, game-manage- 
ment authority and University of California faculty member, undertook 


He’s held for a picture outside the sturdy pen in which most of the 150 deer studied were captured 
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Mrs. Riney handled bucks safely, once leg harnesses were securely snaffled together | Having her girth and skull measurements 


eae ‘sage . ¥ Pe 7 we a field survey of the herd. It’s known 
f : as the “Jawbone Herd,” taking its name 
from the main ridge in its home range. 
Assisting Leopold were Randall Mc- 
Cain, Thane Riney, and Lloyd Tevis Jr., 
experienced biologists and outdoors- 
men. Mrs. Riney also pitched in and 
nS Fi > ale helped at times. 

a ey s sty ee Working more or less in relays, the 
ied! Nal J ; * team members moved with the animals 
ve : oe , a as they drifted down from the 267 
square miles of summer range in the 
Sierras to their winter quarters—37 
square miles of brush-lined canyons at 
the edge of the San Joaquin Valley—-and 

back to the heights again in spring. 
While doing so they counted deer 
pellets and followed trails to estimate 
population numbers, checked feeding 
habits, examined deer carcasses to de- 
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Here’s famous “Doe 16” that was trapped 

. 13 times one year. She brought her son 

An effective way to weigh small live deer. It takes two men to handle bigger ones and daughter with her on several visits 
i oS £ 
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recorded doesn’t bother this young lady 


termine cause of death, and repeatedly 
took weights and measures, tempera- 
tures, blood samples, and respiration 
rates of living deer. 

The most exciting work was the trap- 
ping and tagging of deer—150 different 
individuals all told. Eighty percent 
were taken in a sturdy corral-type trap, 
the rest in a portable box type. Alfalfa 
and salt were used for bait. Once a load 





‘ of unsalable apples was tried. It worked, 
* = ‘ ‘ s 
but it also attracted bear's, and the boys a ’ 4 Bane oe 
> jf gee 2 a... . 4 a . 
(continued on page 126) « > $ ms nares mei 
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“ Markings on this freed doe allowed scientists to identify and study her later at long ranges through scopes and binoculars 
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Other Georgia fishermen thought we were crazy, fishing in the middle of the lake as we did, until they saw 


Georgia Gold Sri ke 


by CHARLES ELLIOTT 


These big yellow fish belonged up North. 


But here they were, down south in Dixie 


t first it was hard to believe. But 
there it was, a fish done up ina 
package of cinnamon and gold 

a yellow perch. I held it up for my 
fishing partner to see. Jack Hogg 
stared a minute and shook his head. 

“That one’s lost,” Jack declared. 
“The books say yellow perch aren't 
found any further south than the north- 
ern waters of North Carolina.” 

“This is Georgia.” 

“Granted, but you can’t prove any- 
thing with one fish. Get that addled 
grin off your face and get back to 
your fishing.” 

Under our keel, the water of Rabun 
Lake, in northern Georgia, was at least 
50 feet deep. I couldn't think of a more 
unlikely spot to use an artificial lure 
In spite of that, I threw the silver spoon 
140 feet or more downwind with my 
spinning rod and stripped off line, feed- 
ing out nylon until it touched bottom. 
With almost 200 feet of line out, I lit 
my pipe before picking the spoon off 
the bottom. Then I worked it in a foot 
or two at a time, pausing between jerks 
to let it sink to the bottom again. 

On the third bounce of this slow re- 
trieve through deep water, the hook 
suddenly tugged as though snagged on 
a sprig of grass. The touch was so 
light I could hardly feel it, but I didn’t 
take any chances. I set the hook 
hard. For a moment the rod was heavy 
in my hands, then the line cut through 
the wrinkle on the surface with a satis- 
fving hum that told me I'd hooked a fish. 
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He came in stubbornly at first, even 
taking out more line, but eventually 
the reel filled up and I slid the net un- 
der him. It was another big yellow 
perch. 

Now Jack had a fish on, and I waited 
for it to break water—still another perch. 

We'd discovered a new 
sport fish in Georgia, 
and, under the circum- 
stances, striking gold 
could hardly have sur- 
prised us more. For al- 
most two years, Jack 
and I had fished Rabun 
Lake on an average of 
once a month. Rabun 
deep, narrow, and more 
than 12 miles long—was 
owned by the local power 
company. Behind the 
concrete dam they had 
impounded the water in 
a rocky, crooked gorge, 
along the old run of the 
river. 

From several angles, it 
was one of the best black- 
bass lakes I knew. The 
largemouths weren't too 
plentiful, but they were 
full of explosions and 
some were almost fabu- 
lous in size. We fished 
Rabun when the weather 
began to turn cold. The 
summer fishing was 
never too good. 


what we'd discovered 


The vacation colony kept the lake in a 
constant turmoil of backwash then, 
racing, water skiing and pleasure rid- 
ing at 40 miles an hour. It not only put 
the bass down, but kept any fisherman 
in a small boat in a state of uncomfort- 
able suspense. But between the first of 
October and late spring, Rabun was 
capable of turning up some fine mo- 
ments for any bass fisherman. We 
were after bass when we stumbled onto 
the yellow perch. 


MN hour later Jack picked up another 
perch, somewhat larger than mine, 
so to satisfy the curiosity most fisher- 
men have, we gave up bass fishing 
for the next few weeks and expet'- 


e 


Jaci adds a two-pound Rabun Lake perch to his catch 
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mented with perch lures in various 
parts of the lake. Before the fall was 
out, we had more than a passing ac- 
quaintance with this Yankee panfish. 

The yellow perch were deep. Plugs 
and spoons that sank fast and dragged 
bottom whether we fished them slow or 
fast were the best producers. The 
schools ran in generally uniform sizes, 
so we cruised the lake until we located 
an adult class on a submarine plateau 
flanking the old river bed. The fish 
were on the bottom, 40 feet under the 
surface, and each time we drifted across 
the hot spot we added one or two more 
to our string. Not a single perch 
weighed under two pounds and the larg- 
est was just two ounces short of three. 

“T suppose,’”’ Jack commented, ‘‘that’s 
a pretty fair catch for a fish when the 
world record is four pounds 3!5 ounces 

a record established almost 90 years 
ago.” 


stince these yellow perch were so far 


s) from their recognized range, we did 
a bit of research on it during those mid- 
dle days of the week when we couldn't 
be on the lakes in actual combat with 
the golden tribe. We learned that in 1934 
one of the employees of the old U.S. 
Bureau of Fisheries, who had acquired 
an appetite for perch fishing in North- 
ern waters, brought a can of fry back 
to Georgia from the Midwest and 
dumped them into Lake Burton, at the 
head of the Tallulah watershed. They 
Spread to all the lakes in the chain 

Seed, Rabun, Tallulah, Yonah, and 
Tugalo. 

The story of how those fry survived 
in a lake filled with hungry bass and 
trout might be a classic in itself, but 
they did survive. There's no doubt that 
they had some severe competition for 
the few minnows, salamanders, and in- 
Sects washing out of the mountain 
Streams into the impounded waters. 

(continued on page 119) 








iggest catfish you've ever seen? Why. that’s just a little 
old ordinary Texas catfish, although Vl admit it 
probably would be a record anywhere else. 

Have we got bigger ones? Why son, the lakes are full of 
’em. Trouble is, they stay at the bottom. and you know that 
Texas lakes are the deepest in the world. And naturally we 
have to get our bait way down. 

That shouldn't be any trouble? Well sir, evidently you 
haven’t met our Texas black bass, the hungriest ones in the 
world. The lakes are full of “em, too, but they stay up near 
the surface. And when a man throws in a bait for catfish, 
what happens? Why, son, those bass light into it every time. 
It’s got so it’s no fun to fish for bass anymore: they're too 
eager. 

And for a while they spoiled the catfishing. But we fig- 
ured out a way of beating “em. Now, when a man goes out 
after catfish, he takes along a lot of stovepipe. When he 
gets to the lake he joints it together and shoves it down into 
the water. Then he drops his bait through the stovepipe. 
where the bass can’t get at it, and it goes clear on down to 
the cats. 

Sure its a perfect system—except for one thing. When 
we hook a catfish we can’t drag it up through the stovepipe. 
So we have to pull up the whole darn works every time we 
get a bite.—Bill Bridges. 
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Hunting wild hogs (or were they domestic?) in the 


Everglades can turn sane men into mumbling maniacs 


by AUDREY A. TUBBS ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN McDERMOTT 
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f a man had a dinosaur he couldn't find a better place to 
pasture it than in the Florida Everglades. But with 
dinosaurs strictly out of date, a lot of good pasture went 

to waste for a while. 

Then some domestic hogs got wind of the situation. I say 
“wind” advisedly, because when the tropical fruit and vege- 
tation in the Glades become overripe, the atmosphere really 
gets high. So the hogs busted out of farms here and there 
and took to the swamps. Not scrawny razorbacks, mind 
vou, but the familiar hogpen type—round and firm and fully 
packed. 

It’s an ideal set-up for swine. There’s plenty of ooze to 
slosh around in, lush vegetation, and a startling abundance 
of fish, reptiles, birds, and other animal life. Being omnivor- 
ous, the hogs could live well. They did, and grew wild in 
i hurry. 

All this was to come as a surprise to Willie and Jim and 
ne. Willie is better known as “Dismal Willie’ and legally 
is William F. Fordyce, auto mechanic, Miami, Fla. ‘‘Jim”’ 
s Arthur G. Lavoie, originally a French-Canadian and now 
ilso an auto mechanic in Miami. I’m a quarter-blood Indian 
ind an employee of the U.S. Department of Justice. 

More important, we're all amateur Everglades explorers 
if great enthusiasm and some ingenuity. My wife will give 


Jim switched on the lights and my hair 
stood up on end. We’d been ambushed 


a hollow laugh at the latter claim, but there it is. You can 
judge for yourself. 

The Everglades have always fascinated me. First, there’s 
water—-everywhere. Out of it grows a sea of saw grass, 
often eight feet tall. There are no hills; any soil above 
water level is considered an island. If it supports trees to 
any extent it’s known as a “hammock.” Even on the ham- 
mocks the ground is often so wet you can’t build a fire. 


lw way, firewood is almost nonexistent; the tree limbs 
are pithy and they rot before becoming dry enough to 
burn. All around are shallow streams—only inches deep 
and filled with matted brown grass—that carry the ever- 
seeping water southward. The ooze conceals potholes that 
are seemingly without bottom, and they become especially 
treacherous after a rain. 

Treacherous? We have driven a swamp car over an ap- 
parently firm spot in the morning and—returning in our 
tracks in the evening—fallen into a hole large enough to 
bury the car. And you never know when nature is going to 
jerk the rug from under you. 

That’s what rain does. But it’s preferable to the periodic 
dry spells, because the latter set up an explosive fire haz- 
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ard. Spontaneous combustion in the 
rotting vegetation can start the fire, 
which is really a_blast—enveloping 
whole acres of dry grass with a single 
gust of wind. 

Getting around in the Glades has 
been the big problem for Jim, Willie, 
and me. It’s not walking country, and 
besides we week-end warriors didn’t 
have the stamina for hiking over such 
terrain. We tried a jalopy, sticking to 
the trails, canal banks, and ridges. 
Later we added flat-bottom poling boats 
to our equipment and reached a few 
more miles into the interior. 


B“ not far enough. So we got in- 
terested in the propeller-driven 
“airboat.” It was light, fast, and quite 
adaptable to the Glades. Airboats are 
quite common in Florida; even the In- 
dians have accepted them to some ex- 
tent. 

We chose our routes carefully and 
followed the shallow streams that run 
north and south, and almost all of the 
sawgrass country became available to 
us. Then came the dry cycle, which 
seems to recur every three or four 
years. The airboat became less useful. 
There was more danger of its capsizing, 
it could not negotiate dry ground or 
heavily matted saw grass, and there 
was also the chance that its exhaust 
would start fires. 

Our next vehicle was a “marsh 
buggy.” That was basically an auto 
chassis with a raised, flat platform 
built atop it, and having wheels with 
five-foot airplane-type tires. A rougher 
conveyance has never been invented 
But that high platform was fine for 
seeing over saw grass; for the first 
time I began to realize the abundance 
of wildlife in the Glades. 

But the marsh buggy was slow, and 
its rough going made our excursions 
somewhat unpleasant. So we aban- 
doned it and bought an airplane. That 
was a wonderful notion. The plane took 
us quickly and comfortably to any part 
of the saw-grass country, but the 
trouble was we couldn’t set it down 
anywhere and get out. 

Next came a jeep with a four-wheel 
drive, built-in reduction gears, an elec- 
tric winch and 200 feet of cable, a top, 
and fairly comfortable seats. By rais- 
ing the springs and adding big snow 
tires, we had a fairly sturdy vehicle 
with which we could tow a traiier. The 
trailer had skids under its axle so it 
wouldn't sink too deeply in mud. Now 
we could move more gear, on mud as 
well as on pavement, without much dis- 
comfort. 

That's how things stood in February, 
1952. The hunting season was over 
and Willie, Jim, and I were at loose 
ends. It was dry season in the Glades 
and we were in the mood for adventure, 
so we decided to try an east-west cross- 
ing. We had already made the north- 
south crossing with an airboat during 
a wet season. 

Since the hunting season was closed 
we could not carry arms into the Glades, 
but that was a minor drawback. We 
could at least fish and gig frogs. And 
we had weapons of sorts: a machete, a 
bolo knife, a meat cleaver, and a can 
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opener. With this and much other 
equipment aboard our jeep caravan, we 
left the pavement at the junction of 
Routes 27 and 84, some 25 miles north 
of Miami, and headed west into the 
Glades. It was a misty dawn but Jim, 
the optimist, assured us the drizzle 
would stop soon, since the clouds 
weren't heavy enough to support rain. 

We planned to follow the bank of 
South New River Canal due west to its 
intersection with Miami Canal, 25 miles 
or so in the Glades. Then we would 
hit across state toward Rock City, say 
45 miles more as the crow flies. 

The going was rough as we left the 
levee and pushed into the tall saw 
grass; frequently we could see only a 
few feet in front of us. The slow drizzle 
continued, and within an hour we fell 
into our first pothole—one that was al- 
ready occupied by an eight-foot alliga- 
tor. I wish I could have got a line 
around him, for he departed with speed 
and energy, and he might have pulled 
the jeep out. 

Now it developed that Dismal Willie 
had forgotten to bring waders, and his 
imprecations sizzled the water for yards 
around. We unhitched the trailer, and 
then—by dint of much wallowing in the 
muck—managed to maneuver the jeep 
out of the pothole. That was only a be- 
ginning. Eight times in the next seven 
miles we went threugh the same opera- 
tion. When we reached the canal-bank 
mound at the western end of South 
New River Canal it was getting dark— 
and still raining. 

We could have made the same trip 
by canal boat in half an hour. But the 
boat, of course, could not have taken 
us any farther west. Jim made the 
sensible observation that we should 
have ferried the jeep up to that point. 

It was time to make camp, so we 
stretched a rope between two little 
guava trees (the only kind around) and 
threw our tarp over it. The stench from 
the rotting guava fruit was nauseating. 
The rain continued, our gasoline lantern 
refused to operate, and the lack of fire- 
wood forced us to prepare a soggy 
supper over a smoking gasoline pot. 
Insects moved in. The wind began to 
drive rain, so we lowered the windward 
side of the tarp to the ground and tried 
to change to dry clothing for sleeping. 


im and I had brought folding cots. 
J Willie insisted he preferred a sleep- 
ing bag, but there was no dry ground 
to put it on. The trailer was resting in 
two feet of water and in such a posi- 
tion that it was impossible to get it up 
under the tarp. So we tried sleeping 
three men on two cots. It’s anything 
but comfortable, but sleep was impos- 
sible anyway because of the howling 
wind and driving rain. (Later we 
learned that the wind gusts had reached 
a velocity of 70 miles an hour.) We 
expected the tarp supports to give way 
anytime. 

Twigs and branches snapped all 
around us, and the occasional squawks 
of uncomfortable birds were audible 
above the shrieking of the wind. My 
eyes began to feel heavy but just as I 
began to doze, a gust put the last bit 
of strain on the guava trees and down 








came the tarp. The insects got out from 
under the fluttering, popping canvas, 
and finally Willie gave up and waded 
to the jeep, insisting that he wanted to 
die where his body would be found. 

But the tarp sides were still secure 
to the ground and not too much rain 
came in. I found I could prop up the 
canvas with my knees and be fairly 
comfortable, and I soon fell into a sleep 
of exhaustion. 


nee two hours later the calls of 
cranes and bitterns woke me, and 
I found that the wind and rain had 
ceased. Bullfrogs in the near-by canal 
began to chant songs of victory (over 
what, I have no notion) and the night 
came to life. The crisis was over. I 
lifted the canvas far enough to get a 
look at the clear, starlit sky. Then, by 
stretching, I got hold of a_ broken 
branch and fashioned a prop to hold up 
the tarp off our faces. Jim never stirred 
and I soon returned to a restful sleep. 

But not for long. The next inter- 
ruption came in the form of a nudge in 
the back through the canvas of my 
cot. Then there was a distinct scrap- 
ing against me from underneath. Only 
half awake, all I could think of was the 
alligator we had so rudely disturbed the 
day before. Was this a pal of his? 
That horrible thought brought me up- 
right, battling the tarp. The prop went 
flying and the canvas collapsed on Jim's 
face. He came wide awake, as startled 
as I was. Dismal Willie snored on in 
the jeep. 

Jim and I began a frantic search for 
the flashlight and weapons we had so 
carefully placed beside our cots. None 
could be found. My hand bumped into 
something round and firm. It squealed 
and ran. My hair shot straight up. Jim 
dashed for the jeep and switched on its 
headlights. We were surrounded by 
shoat-size hogs — seven of them in 
colors ranging from solid black to al- 
most white. We thought simultane- 
ously: ‘‘Where’s poppa pig?” And we 
both scrambled into the jeep for safety. 

Willie was still resting peacefully in 
the back of the car, jackknifed on top 
of gasoline cans and duffel and stirring 
only occasionally to knock off a mos- 
quito. While we watched, the shoats 
snuffed up our soggy bread and a 
dozen eggs from the overturned supply 
box. Then they ambled away, munch- 
ing on the guavas in their path. 

Jim sat thoughtfully awhile, then 
said, “You know, we used to have fun 
hunting hogs up near Gulf Hammock 
when I was young.’’ I nodded en- 
couragingly; if we couldn’t sleep we 
might as well talk. “I had two good 
catch dogs back then,” Jim went on 
“Once they caught several big boars 
and while they held ’em I knocked thei 
tusks off with a pine knot and then cul 
their throats.” 

“Pine knots don’t grow on saw 
grass.” It was the voice of Disma! 
Willie in the rear. Willie can slee} 
through a tornado and wake to catc! 
you in a lie. 

When daylight finally came it re 
vealed a very rumpled and disorderly 
camp. We surveyed the scene silent]: 
and started to gather our equipment. 
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The jeep trip was a bust, and we knew 
it. Only thing to do now was start 
home, but nobody wanted to make the 
suggestion. Our breakfast consisted of 
canned corned beef, and it isn’t much 
without bread. But we did have three 
quarts of milk. I broke them out, know- 
ing it was no use saving them. 

‘“‘Now, who could own those pigs?” 
Jim mused, as we loaded the jeep and 
trailer. 

“Indians,” said Willie, adding sar- 
castically, ‘““You’ve heard of the reserva- 
tions in the Glades, haven’t you?” 

Well, maybe they did belong to In- 
dians, but I wondered. The picture of 
those seven plump shoats came back 
to me several times during our jog 
toward the highway. I’d seen wild hogs 
in the Glades before, of course, but 
they had always been razorbacks, not 
well-upholstered jobs like these. 

The four inches of rain that had 
fallen didn’t help our return trip any. 
We avoided the holes that had bogged 
us down the day before, but found new 
ones. I lost track of the number of 
times we wallowed and winched our 
way out of them. Soon our clothing 
was torn and filthy, our hair and boots 
were full of mud, and our faces slashed 
by saw grass. 

Late in the afternoon we finally saw 
the levee, only a quarter of a mile 
away. We were making a wide circle 
to avoid the first hole in which we'd 
been stuck the day before. Willie was 
driving, while Jim and I walked ahead, 
trying to direct him over solid ground. 
Then his foot got heavy on the gas and 
he passed us and took the lead. 

He got maybe 100 feet ahead and 
then the jeep seemed to disappear. 
Next the front end jutted up into sight 
and the jeep was standing on end in a 
hole. Willie climbed out into waist- 
deep mud. “I’ve have made it,”’ he said, 
“if she hadn’t sat down on me.” 

And that’s exactly what the jeep 
looked like: a balky mule sitting on its 
haunches., 


_ electric winch was still in work- 
i. ing order but there was nothing 
to which we could fasten the 200-foot 
cable. Nothing but saw grass and mud. 
There wasn’t even a place for us to sit 
down, so we just stood there, burning 
calories in our tired brains, trying to 
figure a way out. It seemed as though 
we were in for a long walk to the high- 
way, and farther. Who'd stop to pick 
up three wet, dirty dobbers on the high- 
way? Jim started to remove the bat- 
tery so its fluid wouldn’t drain out; if 
we kept it alive we wouldn’t have to 
lug one when we came back for the 
jeep. 

Then we heard the roar of a small 
gasoline engine and saw the grass wav- 
ing and parting. Jim straightened up 
on his perch on the jeep and _ said, 
“Company, boys! Someone's coming in 
a marsh buggy.” 

The vehicle pulled up and stopped al- 
most directly across the path ahead. 
The driver stepped down from his high 
Seat and Willie muttered, “Game war- 
den!” So it was—one we hadn’t met 
before. We had done nothing illegal, 
Still we felt a sense of guilt, and being 








The pig moved through the saw grass with the dog and Dismal Willie in grim pursuit 
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We moved cautiously, never knowing when 


tired and ruffled we were in no mood 
for a lecture. 

The game warden came over, wear- 
ing a smile that would melt the heart 
of a hardened criminal. “Got in pretty 
deep, didn't you?’’ he said. “I was 
watching from the levee.” 

Then, without waiting for a reply, 
he took hold of the cable end. Jim re- 
leased the clutch and the cable paid out 
freely. The warden dragged it to his 
buggy and attached it to the frame. 
“All right,” he said, “let ‘er go.” 

Jim engaged the clutch. The cable 
tightened and the jeep began creeping 
slowly out of the mire. Willie climbed 
into the driver’s seat and, with much 
effort, coaxed the engine back to life. 
We thanked the warden and he said, 
still smiling, ‘Wait for me at the high- 
way.” 

As the tire lugs clawed into the rocks 
of the levee Jim said, “We didn’t even 
introduce ourselves.” 

“Why bother?” asked Willie. “The 
warden knew we were just three balls 
of mud.” 

“Yeah, I said, “but which three?” 

We waited at the highway, as much 
to make good our social error as be- 
cause of the warden’s request. All day- 
light had now faded. What, we won- 
dered, was the warden going to object 
to? He had taken another’ route 
straight across the saw grass to the 
highway, and now he pulled up in front 
of us in a pick-up truck, having 
changed vehicles. We realized then 
why he had no fear of our getting 
away. 

He dimmed the lights on his truck 
and climbed out, carrying an enormous 
flashlight. He was careful not to shine 
it in our eyes but held it pointing to- 
ward the vround. Its reflection dis- 
closed that he was still smiling. 

“I’m Walker,” he said. “Sig Walker. 
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the jeep was going to get in over its head 


Pretty rough out there tonight, wasn’t 
it, boys?” 

That needed no reply so I stepped 
forward and introduced myself and my 
partners. 

“What kind of guns you fellows 
carry?” asked Walker. 

“No guns. Hunting season’s closed.” 

“None at all?” 

“None whatever,’ I said. ‘‘This was 
kind of a crazy exploration trip. We 
hoped to make Rock Island.” 

‘Well, as long as you know the hunt- 
ing season’s closed, that’s that,” said 
the warden pleasantly, and he got ready 
to depart. 

But I held him a moment. ‘What 





When he got his dinner problem solved, 
Dismal Willie mustered up a faint grin 





about those pigs in there?” I asked. 
“Who owns ’em, anyway ?” 

“Oh, them,” said Walker. “It’s an 
interesting question just who does own 
them. Or did own them—just a while 
ago the state declared them free game. 
You have to get a special permit.” 

He went on to explain that the hogs 
were a mixture of escaped domestic 
pigs and native wild boars. Some es- 
caped from the Indians, others from 
farms. There had been a lot of wrang- 
ling among farmer's in court over them 
till the state declared them free game. 
What with the lush vegetation in the 
Glades, the hogs were thriving and 
multiplying into the thousands. 


XX Walker talked, the icy barrier be- 
tween a game warden and ordinary 
human beings began to melt away. 
In spite of our wet clothing, we 
spent a long time in conversation. 
What about this pig hunting? How 
do you get a permit? What are the 
restrictions ? 

He answered our questions patiently. 
The season wasn’t closed on pigs. We 
could use dogs in hunting them and 
could carry one pistol to the group. 

On our way home we discussed dogs 
Willie had a young boxer that was fast 
outgrowing the lap-dog stage, and he 
thought it might be trained. Jim and i 
figured we could each produce some 
kind of dog. We had already decided 
we'd make another try at the east-west 
crossing, with the lure of pig hunting 
thrown in. But not with the jeep! 

Sometime after that we managed, by 
dint of much haggling and $398, to 
acquire an army-surplus weasel, a 
welding torch and supplies, and two 
sheets of steel. The weasel is, of course, 
that monstrosity whose daddy was a 
boat and whose mammy was a tractor. 
Willie went to work on it, Jim and I 
helping. During every spare moment 
for three weeks we patched, braced, 
dismantled military gadgets, over- 
hauled, cleaned, and painted. Finally, 
one afternoon, our weasel glistened red 
in the sun, ready to go. 

Since I'd had experience with side 
arms, I was elected gunbearer. I 
promptly acquired a Smith & Wesson 
.08 revolver and started target practice. 
And a month after our first trip we 
again headed westward into the Glades, 
our immediate destination the camp- 
site where the wind had played us 
dirty. The weasel operated beautifully, 
gliding over saw grass and mud ata 
smooth, comfortable speed. Willie’s 
boxer, Tracy, strained at his leash on 
the forward deck. Jim and I had failed 
to produce hunting dogs. 

We arrived at the campsite in about 
two hours. The guava fruit was gone 
by now and with it the overpowering 
stench. The place looked pretty good 
after all, so we decided to pause long 
enough to fix it up as a stop-over spot 
If we didn’t find anything better dur- 
ing our afternoon’s exploring we could 
always come back to it. 

We cleared boulders and stones from 
an area between two of the sturdier- 
looking guava trees, and with the rocks 
built a fireplace, table, and seats. Jim 
improvised a food safe from a box and 
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hung it from a limb, then went off to 
get fish for lunch. Willie, meanwhile, 
was making minor adjustments on the 
weasel. I was busy trying to splice 
two willow trunks I'd picked up along 
the way into a permanent ridgepole for 
our tarp tent. You'll never know how 
flexible willow is until you try to sus- 
pend 16 feet of it by each end. I finally 
had to use a center support. 


fter that I needed a rest. I was 

stretched out on a cot when Jim re- 

turned, carrying two fine black bass on 
a willow sprig. 

‘How did you catch them?” I asked. 

“Easy!” he said. ‘All you gotta do is 
spot a good fish in shallow water, then 
chase him until he flops right out on the 
grass and gets tangled up.” 

“A feeble joke, if I ever heard one.” 

“It’s no joke!”’ Jim protested. ‘‘Come 
on and I'll show you.” 

And so help me, that’s the way he'd 
caught the fish. The shallow streams 
were only inches deep, and filled with 
matted brown grass. Evidently the 
bass come up into these shoals to feed 
on minnows and small fresh-water 
shrimp. I’ve seen dozens of them—up 
to three pounds—in two inches of 
water. Jim showed me where a stream 
headed up in a tangle of grass and 
roots. He had muddied the water below 
the bass, then forced them to run up- 
stream and literally out onto the grass. 

That afternoon we followed a com- 
pass course in the weasel, for no land- 
marks showed above the saw grass. 
For the first hour we had no company 
but constantly rising birds. Then we 
began to run into shallow streams and 
ponds, and raccoons were always in 
sight. Once a deer ran parallel to our 
course and leaped high into the air to 
get a look at us over the grass. 
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Turtles were everywhere, basking in 
the sun. In a while a distant ham- 
mock, some five miles away, became 
visible. I was staring at it, in a sort 
of trance. when Jim yelled, ‘‘Hogs!” 

Willie jerked the weasel out of gear 
and frantically tried to untie Tracy. 
Forty vards to our left a herd of hogs 
was staring intently at us; they ranged 
from little pigs up to an enormous boar 

a dozen in all. Willie pushed Tracy 
off the deck. The dog trotted curiously 
toward the pigs but hesitated when the 
big boar took a few steps, his six-inch 
tusks gleaming. 

By now I had brought the revolver to 
bear on the head of a medium-size 
shoat, which was standing still. But 
just as I squeezed the trigger, the shoat 
did an about-face and the bullet hit him 
in the rear. He squealed, went into a 
barrel roll, came up with his wheels 
spinning, and dug a ditch 10 feet long 
in his scramble for the nearest saw- 
grass patch. 

“There goes one for the screw flies,” 
remarked Dismal Willie. 

Now the boar made a pass at Tracy, 
and the dog decided he had lost all taste 
for pork. For the first time he made the 
deck of the weasel without a _ boost. 
With the report of the handgun the 
hogs had started to scatter; now they 
were gone. Tracy crouched on the 
deck, his eyes rolling, and took what 
comfort he could out of being a live 
coward. 

“Next boar we run into,’ said Willie, 
“I’m going to drag that dog right up 
to him on the leash.”” He meant it too. 

The opportunity came in midafter- 
noon, when we encountered a single pig. 
We watched it for fully a minute to see 
if any others were near by. The pig 
turned toward the hammock ahead and 
we followed, but we couldn’t get the 
weasel within 50 yards of it. 


a 


Willie suddenly stopped the weasel, 
grabed a machete in one hand and 
Tracy's leash in the other, and jumped 
down to the mushy ground. Tracy 
came down beside him and _ started 
straining on the leash toward the pig, 
now entering the saw grass. Willie 
unsnapped the leash and let the dog go, 
then followed as quickly as he could 
waddle in his loose rubber boots. 
Hunter and dog vanished in the tall 
grass. 

We waited for almost an hour, smok- 
ing and listening. Nothing. There was 
quite a patch of willows between us 
and the hammock; and _ since that 
meant more water and deeper mud we 
began to worry. 

At last we decided that something 
had to be done, so we determined to 
make a number of 10-minute runs into 
the general area where Willie had dis- 
appeared, taking a different compass 
course each time. If we didn’t run 
across him, and he was wandering 
around, he could follow the weasel 
tracks back to us. On the second run 
we came within throwing distance of 
the hammock, and we shut off our 
engine and listened. At intervals I fired 
signal shots. Clouds of birds were 
startled into flight but I got no an- 
swering call or signal. Now I wished 
we had the horn that we'd taken off 
the weasel to save weight. 


W e made two runs in other direc- 
f tions, then returned to our starting 
point. We could not, of course, follow 
Willie’s tracks, for they had disappeared 
in the fluid mud almost as quickly as he 
made them, and the parted saw grass 
whipped right back into its original 
stance. Anyway, it was getting dark. 

Neither Jim nor I had any appetite 
as night set in. I switched on the 


last we got the army-surplus weasel rebuilt, painted. and ready for travel behind the jeep 
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The jeep fell bodily into a pothole, and an alligator promptly climbed out 


weasel’s lights and let them burn as 
long as I dared; I couldn't risk deplet- 
ing the battery. The light brought 
hordes of mosquitoes and bugs. And 
then, after a while, Tracy came limping 
into camp. Jim and I grabbed flash- 
lights and tried to encourage the dog 
to lead us to his master. But Tracy 
was dripping wet, footsore, and dog- 
tired, and refused to move. This made 
us more uneasy still, for a dog won't 
ordinarily desert his master. 

It was obvious we could do nothing 
until daylight, so we wrapped ourselves 
in blankets and lay down. We were 
tired but neither could relax enough 
to sleep. 


gute came slowly. Tracy had been 
whining at intervals, and now we 
saw why. There were hogs all around 
us. They had followed the patch cleared 
by the weasel and were having a feast 
dining on the turtles, snakes, frogs, 
fish, and crustaceans the treads had 
killed or injured. I could have shot the 
pigs like fish in a barrel but meat was 
no attraction now. We watched with 
awe and amazement as the _ throng 
milled around us. I wanted to start a 
fire and make coffee but some of the 
tuskers looked menacing. 

We decided to move straight in to the 
hammock island, approximating Wil- 
lie’s probable route. As we moved along 
we scanned every inch of ground we 
could see. But there was no sign of the 
wanderer until we reached the very 
edge of the island. There we found boot 
tracks, hog hair, bloodstains, and the 
skull of a pig, from which the flesh had 
recently been eaten. Now Tracy came 
to life and led us to the pig’s entrails. 

The island underbrush was impene- 
trable, and Tracy started circling it. 
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We followed him afoot. It was rough 
going, and we were soon soaked with 
water and dew. So Jim stayed with the 
dog while I went back for the weasel. 
Then, as we pushed on, we saw oc- 
casional openings through the brush, 
dominated by cabbage palms or rubber 
trees. We were halfway round the 
island when we came to a bunch of 
trees so thick we had to turn out into 
the saw grass to get around them. 

When we veered back toward the 
island a pleasant sight met cur eyes: a 
column of smoke rising in the still 
morning air. I pushed down the ac- 
celerator and the weasel seemed to 
bounce with eagerness. The smoke was 
sifting out of a cluster of rubber trees, 
and as we passed through an opening 
among them we saw Willie with his 
hands on two trees, like Sampson and 
the pillars of the temple. 

“It took you guys long enough to get 
here,” he roared. ‘It ain’t easy to make 
a fire without matches.” 

“We figured you were lost, so 

“We were heading for this hammock, 
weren't we?’’ demanded Willie. ‘‘When 
Tracy and I went after the pig why 
didn’t vou come here?” 

“Look,” Jim said. ‘You know we 
were heading for the hammock, but did 
the pig ?”’ 

The argument seethed, and I could 
see Dismal Willie was in a foul mood. 
“Did Tracy catch the pig?’ I asked, 
hoping to change the subject. 

“Not till I beheaded it with the ma- 
chete,”’ said Willie. “I caught it just as 
it came out of some grass. One lick did 
it. But I think Tracy’s beginning to get 
the idea.’’ Willie was almost smiling. 

Jim put the coffeepot on the fire. 
“Why didn’t he stay with you?” 

“T slept in a tree and he can’t climb 
worth a damn.” 


Jim was poking at the fire. “Oh 
boy, look what I’ve got!” he yelled, 
and held up two pairs of roasted frog’s 
legs. I grabbed a pair and started 
eating. 

“Hey, that’s my breakfast! howled 
Willie. 

“Get that pig of yours down out of 
the tree and cut yourself some pork,”’ 
Jim retorted. 

After we ate, Jim and I took an 
hour’s needed sleep. Then we headed 
the weasel in a northwest course that 
we figured would bring us to an aban- 
doned Indian camp we'd heard about. 
The morning sun had brought a gentle 
breeze out of the south, and it set the 
saw grass waving like a field of grain. 
There were very few trees. At times 
the progress of the weasel became al- 
most smooth, and I'd doze off. But I'd 
come awake again every time we'd 
drop into a pothole. 


y / e were edging around a large lake 
W of ooze when Willie disengaged the 
engine and said, “Quick! Give me the 
gun!” 

I looked over the side. Protruding 
from the mud were the heads of a large 
sow and a litter of pigs. They were 
wallowing like hippopotamuses. Then 
Willie reconsidered. ‘‘Who am I to bust 
up a happy family?’ he said. ‘Keep 
the gun. We have all the meat we 
need.” 

“Right,” said Jim. “And not much 
ice. No more shooting until we start 
home.” 

So it was agreed. We moved along 
until we came to the edge of a large 
hammock that showed signs of a recent 
burn. Here and there a few rocks 
jutted through the surface. We saw a 
great many raccoons; mothers and 
their broods traveled about in single file 
like circus elephants. But we paused 
only long enough to get a drink of wa- 
ter. A little later we spotted, through 
the glasses, a thin cypress stand some 
three miles away. Now we were travel- 
ing through very shallow water, and 
the brown grass on the bottom chewed 
up and jammed into our treads, some- 
times almost stalling us. 

A quarter mile from the cypress Wil- 
lie changed the course due north. With- 
in a short distance we picked up the de- 
serted Indian camp. A ramp of solid 
rock ran down to navigable water; ob- 
viously it had once served as a dock. 
As a matter of fact, two old dugouts 
lay among the trees, badly deteriorated 
Back in a clearing was the largest In- 
dian dwelling I have ever seen in the 
Glades. Its thatch roof was gone—ei- 
ther destroyed by fire or blown away 
by the winds. In a corner of the clear- 
ing- were traces of a hogpen and a 
chicken yard, and a slatted garden 
fence was still recognizable. There was 
a pathetic touch: two little earth 
mounds with headboards and _ foot- 
boards of hewed cypress. 

There was a shallow well of clear wa- 
ter, so We made up camp and rested fo! 
the remainder of the day. As I sprawled 
on my cot I wondered why the Indians 
had deserted this lovely place. After a 
while the cypresses began to darken 
Then a turkey gobbler gave the roost- 
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ing call to his hens and I realized it was 
getting late. 

Willie and Jim wandered off. and by 
the time I'd got a fire started they were 
back with a bucketful of crawfish. ‘‘Go- 
ing fishing ?’’ I asked. 

“‘Nope,’’ said Jim. ‘‘Tonight we eat 
the bait.”” He set the pail on the fire 
grill to parboil the crawfish. Supper, by 
lantern light, consisted of crawfish, 
fresh pork and sauerkraut, hushpup- 
pies, and beans. As usual I ate too 
much. Soon I got drowsy again and 
climbed under the mosquito net. 

During the first hour after dark the 
whole swamp population came to life. 
Weird screams, grunts, and groans tore 
the night to shreds. Jim and Willie 
fashioned frog gigs out of straightened 
fishhooks and tied them to poles. Then, 
booted and toting flashlights, they start- 
ed frog hunting around the outskirts of 
the hammock—until they found that 
alligators were out hunting too. Even 
so, in a short time they accumulated a 
baker’s dozen of the green leapers. 

The sun was shining brightly when 
we woke up next morning. This was 
turn-around day, even though we were 
still short of our goal——-a complete east- 
west crossing of the Glades. But our 
fuel was half gone and we decided to 
plot a straight course back to the high- 
way. 

About halfway home hog sign be- 
came prominent, so we made a wide de- 
tour around a small hammock, got back 
on our course, then waited. After about 
the time it takes a squirrel to become 
accustomed to your presence in the 
woods, a sow and a medium-size pig 
came leisurely down our tracks—quite 
interested in their findings and unaware 
of our presence until they got within 
50 feet. 

The sow was a good target but we 
held fire, hoping a shoat would come 
along. Tracy whined to get loose. Fin- 
ally we unleashed him and he took out 
after the startled sow, which headed for 
the hammock. We followed in the 










weasel. Now the dog, hidden by grass, 
baved as though the sow were making 
passes at him. Jim, who had his camera 
hanging from his neck, jumped from 
the weasel and headed for the fracas. 

I don’t know what happened after 
that. Maybe the sow made a pass at 
Jim, too, because when we reached him 
he was up a sapling, trying to coax 
Tracy to take hold of the sullen sow. 
She was watching the dog, and gave me 
a good target. I cheated a little by 
steadying the revolver on a limb. The 
bullet hit her between the eyes but she 
only grunted and continued to stare 
sullenly at Tracy. 

I was about to shoot again when Wil- 
lie said, ‘Hold it!” 

Blood came trickling from the sow’s 
nose, she wobbled unsteadily, and then 
folded to the ground. Tracy went in 
with all the fury of a true hog dog and 
didn’t relinquish his hold till she stopped 
moving. 

“Why did you climb the tree, Jim?’ 
Willie asked. 

“I had to get above her to get a good 
picture.”’ 

“You got it, huh?” 

“Well—no. I kind of forgot about it.” 

“Ha!” I said. ‘“‘The same guy who 
used to knock off their teeth with a pine 
knot when he was a kid!” 

“A man gets more cautious as he 
grows older,’’ commented Willie. 


’ 


xe dressing out the sow—she was 
between litters and in good condi- 
tion—-we resumed our eastward course. 
About half an hour later our right tread 
began to creak and flap, and we found 
that a cable—one of eight in each tread 
assembly—had broken. The soft mud 
prevented us from jacking up the mon- 
ster for repairs, so we continued along 
at greatly reduced speed, hoping that 
the remaining cables would hold. 

We lost interest in hog hunting and 
concentrated on getting home. Several 
slow miles later we came to a small pot- 
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Jim engaged the clutch of the winch, the cable tightened, and the jeep began to climb out of the hole 


hole. It was nothing out of the ordinary 

we'd crossed many like it—so we just 
kept on going. But we hadn't figured 
on our loss of momentum. The weasel 
dropped into the water-filled hole but 
couldn’t make it up the other side, and 
came to a screeching halt. The defec- 
tive track flew off and ripped a two-foot 
hole below the water line. 

We hustled everything movable out of 
the rapidly sinking weasel and stashed 
the gear under the tarp. From now on 
it would be shanks’ mare. We boned 
out the pork, packed everything we 
could handle into sacks, had a bite to 
eat. and got ready to leave. By then 
only a foot or so of the weasel remained 
above water. 

‘hen we started our weary trek 
through the saw grass and mud. But 
we'd had some measure of luck, any- 
way; our calamity had occurred only a 
quarter of a mile from the Miami River 
Canal, which, in its upper reaches, is 
seldom more than three feet deep. So 
we had fairly easy going in the canal 
bed. But after a while I almost wished 
we'd run into an alligator so I could 
throw him some of the pork as a dis- 
traction; it was getting mighty heavy. 

Two hours of slogging brought us to 
the campsite we'd prepared at the 
junction of Miami River and South New 
River Canals. After a rest we started 
out again along the track we'd made 
earlier with the weasel. Eventually we 
reached the highway, and late that 
night—dirty, disheveled, and exhausted 
—we arrived home. 

Jim and I returned to the pothole via 
airboat the following week-end. But 
there was nothing of the weasel we 
could salvage. Now only its steering 
bars showed above the mud. 

So if any of you treasure seekers in 
the Everglades get a loud clang in your 
mine detectors, don’t be fooled. You 
may only have reached the spot where 
the weasel popped. 


THE END 
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from a futile hunt during which he carried no gun, but 

only a crude bow that served him little better than a toy 
serves a child; for the men of the Ihalmiut—the People- 
had forgotten how to make cunning bows of horn during 


[ was mid-March of 1946 and Anektaiuwa had returned 





As the breeze stirred the “hair” of the 
stone man, the caribou stopped abruptly 


PEOPLE OF THE DEER 


by Farley Mowat 


ILLUSTRATED BY BERNARD SAFRAN 


wa still lived there was hope. But should he, the hunter, die, 
then the family must perish even though the deer returned 
in numbers to the Little Hills. 

Next to him stood the children, Kunee and Anoteelik, for 
they were the visible expression of the People’s waning will 


the long years when they had no need of bows, and the to live. Behind the children was Utukalee, wife, mother, 


bright guns and shells were 
to be had in return for pelts. 
Anektaiuwa returned to the 
tent bringing with him two 
ptarmigan, and these winter- 
starved birds were all the 
food that four people and 
three dogs would have till 
the time came when many of 
them would have no further 
need for food. 

For a month there had 
been no more than a mouth- 
ful of food for each person 
on each day, and this hunt 
had been a last desperate ef- 
fort to halt the slow attrition 
of the gut. The hunt had 
failed, as it was bound to fail, 
and all the people there could 
do was to channel the ap- 
proach of death so that the 
least important of the living 
might go first. 

There was no open men- 
tion of the problem, for none 
was needed. While Anektaiu- 








He Lived With “‘The People” 


| [is up on the continent of North America, in the 
great Barrens west of Hudson Bay, live the last of 
the Ihalmiut—the People of the Deer. Fifty years 


ago these remote, practically unknown Eskimos num- 


bered 2,000—a strong and happy people. Today fewer 
than 50 survive. 

Disaster struck the People when they forgot how to 
hunt—forgot because white traders taught them an 
“easier” way of life. The few who are left have recovered 
the ability to stalk the vast herds of migrating caribou 
(known in the north as “deer”) , but now it may be teo late. 

Farley Mowat, the young Canadian who wrote this truly 
memorable story, is one of the few white men ever to 
come in contact with the People of the Deer. For nearly 
two years, in 1947 and 1948, he lived with them, hunted 
with them, shared their joys and hardships. 

Here he tells the intimate story of a people to whom 
hunting is not only a way of life—but life itself. 








and source of new life—yet 
her work was nearly done, 
for the children were old 
enough to live without her 
aid. 

Then came the dogs, the 
precious dogs, the three sur- 
vivors of a once good team. 
These three scrawny things 
were treasures and irreplace- 
able. Mobility was their po- 
tential to the family, and 
without their power to move 
across the frozen land, not 
even a great hunter could 
survive for long. 

There was the family then 
—except for the old woman, 
Epeetna, the grandmother. 
What was her place? Noth- 
ing more secure than the 
niche that love and filial af- 
fection could insure for her, 
and these emotions die read- 
ily enough when hunger 
closes its inexorable jaws. 

On the night after Anek- 














taiuwa’s return with the two birds, the old woman did not 
sleep. It was her time, and she had waited for it through 
too many starving years. She had looked forward with a 
hard relief to death. Yet now that it was time, fear rose 
within her—the fear that is so strong in the old and which 
makes the terror of young men in peril look pallid. 

It was not long before the members of her family took 
refuge from their bellies’ agony in sleep. But the old 
woman sat on and stared unseeingly over their quiet forms. 
She heard the whimpers of little Kunee and the uneasy 
mutters of the man, her son. But most clearly did she hear 
the whisper of the sandlike snow as the never-ending winds 
drove it along the polished curve of the igloo’s dome. The 
harsh rustle filled her hearing until she was no longer con- 
scious of the little human sounds. The snow noise rose in 
gradual ascension and, as it grew, so grew her fear of death. 

The long night was nearly over when the skeletal guard- 
ians of the passageway, the dogs, lifted gaunt heads and 
cowered against the snow blocks to leave the passage free 
for her. And the old woman passed out of the igloo into the 
darkness. The ground drift of driving snow enveloped her 
and the darkness grew about her. She stood naked but for 
her fur trousers, and now she loosened these and they 
slipped soundlessly into the drifts. The wind whined like a 
beast in pain, and the darkness drew about her frail and 
tortured form. 

When morning came, no one in the family spoke of her. 
Not even the girl-child Kunee made reference to the missing 





We dumped my gear on the ice, and Johnny waved good-by 


face. But later, when the brief half-light of day was on 
them, Anektaiuwa went out alone into the snow and stood 
facing the wind with his amulet belt wound tightly about 
his waist. And then he spoke the words that he had learned 
as a child in the great and populous camps of the People; he 
spoke the phrases he had been taught to say over the newly 
dead. 

That was in mid-March. It was the time when the days 
grow slightly longer and when the eternal winter winds 
usually drop and die away for days on end. Yet in this year 
of 1946 the winds forgot their place and mounted steadily, 
until the whole world that was the Barrens became a 
single roaring wind without cessation. 

Had there been ‘game to hunt, no man could have ventured 
out to hunt that game. In the igloo of Anektaiuwa, the 
family huddled under the skin robes upon the sleeping 
bench—and waited. 

The two birds were eaten. The children had their share 
but Anektaiuwa had only a small portion. The guts and 
feathers went to the dogs, and Utukalee ate nothing. Her 
husband tried to make her eat his own slim portion but she 
turned from him, coughing blood, and would not eat. 

A week later there were still four igloos on the shores of 
Ootek’s Lake but only one held human lite. The People 











from the other three had set out toward the east in a 
forlorn and nearly hopeless struggle for survival. In the 
middle of the day, Anektaiuwa awoke and found his wife’s 
frozen body in a grotesque contortion on the snow below the 


sleeping ledge. For a little time he looked upon the face- 


of one whom he had loved so greatly that he had remained 
at this place, instead of following the faint hope that had 
taken all the other People to the east. 

A dog had also died that night, so it was eaten. The 
children ate the dry and bitter meat, and Anektaiuwa ate 
just enough to keep his strength in hand. A week passed 
and the other dogs were killed before they became so thin 
they would be completely useless to the living. March 
passed into April, and at long last the winds retired and 
in the daytime the sun shone clearly. 

The last of the dog meat was eaten and one morning 
Anektaiuwa took his old rifle and crawled out the door 
tunnel into the light of day. The hunter was going hunting 
once again. Dragging the rifle behind him, he crawled weak- 
ly over the ice-hard snow, and he had gone perhaps a hun- 
dred yards when he saw movement on a ridge ahead of him. 
Trembling with weakness and hope, he raised his ancient 
gun, steadied it briefly, and fired it at the miraculous vision 
of the caribou that stood watchfully before him. 

The children, huddled together in the igloo, heard no shot, 
for none was fired. They ate no meat that day, for there 
had been no deer. And in the white brilliance the thing that 
was Anektaiuwa grew stiff, beside the old and useless 
PUR 5 6s 

It was just before dawn of the following day when Franz, 
the half-breed trader, reached Ootek’s Lake. He did not 
touch the corpse, for Franz feared the dead, but turned his 
dogs back until he came to the igloo of Anektaiuwa. The 
passageway was open, though only a narrow cleft. remained 
free of drifts. Fearful of what lay under the silent dome, 
Franz called aloud but got no answer. He would have 
turned and fled from the place then, but faintly he heard 
a sound, as of an animal that had been maimed and left 
for dead. 

Franz tied his dogs. Then, summoning all his courage, he 
wormed his way down the long passage that was nearly 
filled with drifted snow. He had come in time to find the 
children. They were both awake and waiting. 


¥ the spring of 1935, when I was 15, I made my first 
journey into arctic lands, under the tutelage of a great- 
uncle who was an amateur but fanatical student of birds. 
From the age of six, I too had been passionately interested 
in all the animals that haunted the rolling prairies near my 
home in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. Our house had for long 
years been shared with pet skunks, coyotes, crows, gophers, 
and rattlesnakes of uncertain disposition. 

Even my human friends were chosen almost exclusively 
from the half-wild and ragged children at the Dundurn 
Indian Reserve, for I shared with those sons of nomads a 
strange devotion to the illusory freedom of the broad prairie 
plains. That restless longing to find affinity with primordial 
things was a legacy from my father, but it took shape and 
gained direction under Great-uncle Frank. He, at my 
mother’s request, undertook to take me with him on one of 
his yearly pilgrimages to the ancient tundras, where we 
were to spend a summer among the curious northern birds. 

In the first week of May, 1935, the meadowlarks brought 
spring to Saskatoon—and my Uncle Frank was close behind. 
To my young eyes he was a somewhat dusty Olympian and 
beside him I felt as a blade of twitch grass. Yet when he 
looked down upon me from his great, spare height, he 
seemed vaguely satisfied with what he saw. 

From Winnipeg the railroad sweeps westward in a wide 
curve over the flat, rich wheatlands which are the bed of 
ancient Lake Agassiz, a mighty lake that died with the last 
glacier. Then the steel bends northward and slowly the 
forests extend their rough fingers into the black soil of the 
farms, until the fingers close tightly. The prairies are gone 
and only the matted disorder of forests remains. 

The train runs more cautiously now, for it is entering a 
land that is hostile to strangers. It makes its way north- 
ward through the low forests that are the home of the Cree 
Indians, and at last it draws up with gusty relief at the 
frontier town of The Pas. The Pas is the southern terminus 
of another railroad that is proudly known in Canada’s capi- 
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In the District of Keewatin, west of Hudson Bay, lies the desolate land of the People of the Deer. Inset shows area of map 


tal as the Hudson Bay Railway but is better known in the 
land where it lives as the Muskeg Express. A rebellious 
and contrary railway that may have an equal in the wilds of 
Siberia, the Muskeg Express has no relatives on this 
continent. 

It stretches northward fpr 500 desolate miles to the shore 
of Hudson Bay. For the most part its roadbed is built upon 
blocks of ancient peat moss, and this moss in turn sits un- 
easily on the perpetual ice of the muskegs and swamps, 
whose black depths hold the last dominions of the old, 
vanished glaciers. 

The only passenger accommodation on the train was in 
the caboose. So Uncle Frank and I lived there for the three 
days and two nights that the journey consumed. I amused 
myself by keeping track of the little white-numbered sign- 
boards which marked off each mile, and by counting the 
number of rail spikes per mile that flew out of the ties and 
went buzzing off through the air like. bullets. The monotony 
of the journey was almost unbroken by anything else. 

But at Mile 410 something happened that was to lead me 
to an undreamed-of world in the years which lay ahead. 
Near Mile 400 I had noticed that the maddening succession 
of stunted and half-drowned spruce trees was beginning to 
be pierced by long, fingerlike openings running down from 
the northwest. When I pointed them out to Uncle Frank he 
explained that these were the slim tentacles thrust south- 
ward by those great arctic plains we call the Barrens. 

I climbed to the high bench of the caboose cupola to have 
a better look at the new lands that were appearing, and I 
was there when the marker for Mile 410 came into view. 
Simultaneously the rusty whistle of the old engine began to 
give tongue. It was to continue sounding a full half hour, 
with a reckless disregard for steam pressure. 

A brown, flowing river had appeared and was surging out 
of the edge of the dying forests and plunging across the 
snow-covered roadbed ahead. It ran out of an opening to 
the southeast and traced its sinuous course northward over 
the snows of a land that was still completely gripped by 
the frosts—for this was no river of water, but a river of 
life. I had my binoculars to my eyes in the instant, and 
through the lenses I saw the stream dissolve into its myriad 
parts—and each part was the long-legged shape of a deer! 

“C’est la Foule!”” At the words of the French-Canadian 
brakeman I understood what it was I was beholding. “It is 
the Throng!” wrote the first of the early French explorers 





in his journal when he beheld what is perhaps the most 
tremendous living spectacle that our continent knows—the 
almost incredible mass migration of the numberless herds of 
caribou, the reindeer of the Canadian north. 

The train whistle continued to blow with fury but the 
rolling hordes did not deviate, did not hurry their steady 
lope. The engine gave up its futile efforts to intimidate the 
Throng and we came to a halt. It was a long halt. For the 
next hour we stayed there, and for an hour the half-mile- 
wide river of caribou flowed unhurriedly north in a phe- 
nomenal procession, so overwhelming in its magnitude that 
I could hardly credit my senses. 

Then, abruptly, the river thinned out and in a few mo- 
ments was gone, leaving behind it a broad highway beaten 
into the snow. The old train gathered its waning strength 
and we too continued into the north. In its own good time 
the Muskeg Express brought us out of the forests and 
within sight of the ice-filled waters of Hudson Bay. 


I spent that summer at Churchill, on Hudson Bay, in a 
search for birds’ eggs, under the untiring direction of my 
uncle. With the last summer days of 1935 I again climbed 
aboard the Muskeg Express and left the tantalizing borders 
of the Barrens behind me for a decade. But I brought back 
many memories. 

And the strongest of these was the memory of the great 
herd of caribou at Mile 410. That particular memory was 
kept alive and grew more powerful as I grew older--an 
intangible longing that the arctic had implanted so deeply 
in my heart that its fever could not be chilled even by the 
passing years. 

It is, I suppose, a sort of disease—arctic fever—living 
only in the mind, filling its victim with a consuming urge to 
wander again—and forever—through those mighty spaces 
where the caribou herds flow like living rivers. It is this 
unknown disease that drives white men back to their crude 
log shanties year after year, back to the desperate life of 
the interminable winter night, and back to the wind and the 
search through the gray snow for the white fox and the 
ermine. And it does not leave such victims until life itself 
leaves them. 

The infection lay dormant in me for many years. When 
I was 19, I exchanged my old shotgun for a rifle and be- 
came a soldier in the Canadian Army. My regiment moved 









Ohoto came to me and said quietly, “Give me your gun” 


through Italy, then up through France into Belgium and 
Holland, and at bong last into the Reich. And one day the 
war was done. 

In the spring of 1946 I returned to my own land—-but 
it was a far cry from my return home in 1935. Now I 
wished to escape into quiet sanctuaries Where the echoes of 
war had never been heard. To that end I arrangea to be- 
come a scientific collector who would go into far places 
and bring back rare specimens. 

So it was that at the end of 1946 I found myself far up 
in the forests of northern Saskatchewan at a place called 
Lac La Ronge. Here I lived simply in a squalid settlement 
of Cree Indian half-breeds, and here I found a man who 
unwittingly gave me a new direction and a new goal. 

From old Henry Moberly, a half-breed who had spent 
most of his life on the borders of the northernmost forests, 
I once again heard of the caribou I had seen so many years 
before. Henry told me living tales of the “deer”’—-as the 
caribou are universally called in the land——and it was then 
that the quiescent disease of the arctic sprang to new life 
within me, and began to possess me completely. 

With my heart closer to knowing peace than it had been 
in six years I went back to the university and took a zoo- 
logical course that would fit me to become a student of the 
deer, for in those days the habits and life of the Barren 
Ground caribou were a great mystery to be solved. 

I came to understand that this region is not only a land of 
frozen rivers and icebound lakes but also of nearly two 
million square miles of rolling plains that, during the heat 
of midsummer, are thronged with life and brilliant with the 
colors of plants in full bloom. 


QO" the map these plains form a great triangle, its narrow 
apex pointing west to the Arctic Ocean, not far from 
the mouth of the Mackenzie River. The triangle’s base lies 
along the west shore of Hudson Bay, and its two arms 
extend westward, one along timberline and the other along 
the coast of the Arctic Ocean. And the name of this vast, 
treeless land is the Barrens. 

As geological time is reckoned, it emerged only yesterday 
from under the weight of the glaciers. Today it remains 
almost as it was when the ponderous mountains of ice fin- 
ished grinding their way over its face. It is a land of 
undulating plains that have no horizon, of low hills. It is 
a land of gravel and of sand, and of shattered gray rocks, 
but without soil as we know it. It is almost half water, 
holding countless numbers of lakes and rivers. 

And this is the land where I would seek out the caribou. 





Toward the end of the winter I met an old army friend, a 
mining engineer, and he gave me an old stack of govern- 
ment reports. One was by Joseph Burr Tyrrell, the first— 
and the last—man ever to traverse the full breadth of the 
Barrens from south to north. It had been published in 1896. 

It was Tyrrell who first spoke of a “People of the Deer.” 
Out in those endless spaces north of Manitoba, along the 
Kazan River in the District of Keewatin, Tyrrell found a 
race of men where it was thought no men could live, a race 
that had been completely cut off from the world’s knowledge 
until the day of Tyrrell’s coming. Obviously they were 
Eskimos whose strength had been devoted to a bitter 
struggle against the implacable forces of the Barrens. 

They were a people I wanted to know. 

I knew to within a few thousand square miles where I 
wanted to go but I had only the vaguest ideas of how to 
get there. The canoe routes from the south that Tyrrell had 
used were closed to me because I intended to travel alone. 
The eastern and northern borders were impossible too, be- 
cause the Barrens rivers flowing down to the sea will not 
permit men to ascend their violent waters to their sources, 
high on the inland plateau. And sheer distance ruled out 
any attempt to enter the land from the west. 


o I went to Churchill, as I had as a boy, and called on my 
S old friend John Ingerbritson, master of a fishing ship. 
And he told me the tale of the Englishman, J. Hornby, who 
set out to conquer the Barrens in the middle ’30’s. 

Hornby took with him two young Englishmen, fresh from 
the old country. They set out from Baker Lake, and then 
silence dropped down on their tracks. For a year no word 
was heard, and when it did come it was a grim one. 

The Mounted Police sent out a patrol the next summer and 
found Hornby’s camp, a wolf den that had been roughly 
excavated and enlarged. The three men who had challenged 
the Barrens were there. One lay in the den, while the bones 
of the others were scattered in the greening summer lichens 
not far away. - 

Their story was in Hornby’s diary, and it was as simple 
as it was tragic. The three had missed the great autumn 
migration of the deer, for the deer do not always follow the 
same path each year. Having missed the deer, the intruders 
began the long winter without the supplies of meat that 
alone can insure man’s survival on the white plains. 

Winter came quickly and there could be no retreat, for 
the party had no dogs, and men do not walk out of the 
winter Barrens on foot. So it was only a matter of time, 
but a very long time, eking out the thin thread of their 
lives and always aware that it was a hopeless struggle they 
were making. In the end they died, very slowly, under con- 
ditions of great horror. 

“Diamonds!” muttered Ingerbritson. ‘Diamonds and 
gold cuff links too!” / 

I asked him what he was talking about. And he told 
me of the rumor that when the bodies were found, the 
searchers also uncovered most of the essentials required 
for dinner at the Ritz. Dinner dress in a wolf den out on 
the Barrens! 

I asked John what he knew about the mysterious Eskimos 
that Tyrrell had seen. Surprisingly, he knew quite a lot, 
though it was all hearsay, of course. He told me that in 
the boom days of the '20’s a trading post had actually been 
established on the southern waters of the Keewatin Barrens. 
While fur prices were soaring this isolated outpost did well, 
despite the fact that 700 miles of. canoe route separated it 
from the nearest point of supply at The Pas. 

Then the fur market collapsed. The post was closed, and 
the brief contact with the inland Eskimos would have been 
lost again had it not been for a German immigrant, married 
to a Cree woman, who doggedly tried to keep an independent 
trading post going. Though he was no longer in the land, it 
was rumored that he had left a son on the edge of the 
Barrens, who was believed to make his living by trapping 
white fox and by occasional trading with the natives. 

John pointed out the site of the abandoned trading post 
on the map, at a place called Windy River—a river that 
flows into a vast body of water, spilling over into Manitoba, 
named Nueltin Lake. Nueltin itself was almost a legendary 
place, still unsurveyed and largely unknown in 1947. Yet 
from the rough dotted outline assigned to it on the map, it 
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was at least 120 miles long, half inside the forest and the 
other half stretched northward into the open plains of the 
Barrens. 

After hearing of the Windy River post, I knew that 
Nueltin should be my immediate goal. If I was lucky I 
might find the young half-Indian, half-German youth. And 
with his aid I might hope to realize my dreams; whereas 
alone I might only add another unpleasant paragraph to 
the grim tales of the men who have challenged the Barrens 
and lost. 

There remained the problem of how to cross 350 miles of 
frozen plains to reach Windy River. I looked at Johnny 
Bourasso, a bush pilot who was visiting Ingerbritson, and 
wondered how much he would charge for such a flight. 
There didn’t seem to be much point of asking, since he had 
just canceled a trip north to Chesterfield Inlet on the advice 
of the weather men, who had warned of the imminent ap- 
proach of the spring thaws. When they come, all flying 
ceases for at least a month and there are no exceptions. 
But I:had nothing to lose by asking. 

“Johnny,” I said, “would you take a chance on a trip to 
Nueltin tomorrow ?” 

He lifted his eyes from the map and took a long moment 
to think; then—‘‘We’ll give it a try,” he said. He would 
charge me only $200 for the trip, which was phenomenally 
cheap for Barrens flying. 

When it was full morning we slogged through the already 
softening drifts to Landing Lake, where the Anson stood 
waiting. What had been a lightweight outfit designed for 
easy travel when I left the south had grown monstrously 
heavy. The Canadian army authorities at Churchill had 
loaded me down with such items as a 100-pound crate of 
smoke generators (presumably for communication with 
distant Eskimos, since no aircraft fly over the central 
Barrens); army winter clothing of unbelievable awkward- 
ness and bulk; and a case of complicated meteorological in- 
struments with which (it was hoped) I’d make careful 
surveys of weather conditions. Politeness forced me to 
accept these things, although I had no use for them. 

I was already grossly overequipped as a result of my 
purchases in the Hudson’s Bay Company store at Churchill. 
Johnny had remarked that he might very well fail to pick 
me up before freeze-up, in which case I would have to live 
on my fat until late December, when ice conditions were 
again suitable for ski landings. 

In consequence I had bought a quarter ton of assorted 
foods, the bulk of it flour, lard, sugar, tea, baking powder, 
bacon, and salt pork. There was a fair leavening of de- 





hydrated fruits and vegetables, plus—-and how the old 
arctic hands stared when they heard about it—a case of 
fruit juices. 

My outfit was further increased by 500 pounds of freight 
consigned to the young trader at Nueltin. With the usual 
haphazard methods of arctic transport, this was turned over 
to me on the chance I could deliver it. 

The final item of my load was easily the most important. 
It consisted of three bottles of rum clearly labeled “for 
medicinal purposes only” to conform with the law. 

All this gear was stacked aboard the Anson and after a 
startled look at the looming bulk, Johnny turned quickly 
away and started up the engines. As the overburdened 
plane lumbered down the lake, the homemade skis flung 
driving slush outward and upward, enveloping the plane in 
cold. spray. Then we were airborne. The Anson turned 
northward up the icebound coast of Hudson Bay. I looked 
out over the pack ice, and when I again turned to look in- 
land the thinning trees had vanished, and the aircraft was 
swinging westward into the Barrens. 

Johnny held a map on his knees, and over its expanse of 
vagueness he had drawn a straight compass line to where 
Windy River should be. But above his head the compass 
flickered and gyrated foolishly, for this close to the magnetic 
pole a compass is, at best, but a doubtful tool. Yet there 
were no other aids to navigation, for when we left the coast 
we also left the sun behind us——obscured by a thick overcast 
of snow-laden clouds. 


t was a soft white nightmare that we were flying over. 
An undulating monotony of white covered all shapes 

and all colors. The land, with its low sweeping hills, its 
lakes and its rivers, simply did not exist for our eyes. For 
a hundred miles there was no change and the monotony be- 
gan to dull my senses. Johnny passed the map back to me 
and along the course line he had drawn a cross and made 
a penciled notation, “Halfway. Should be there shortly after 
noon.” 

Now the white mantle below us began to grow threadbare. 
Black spines of massive ridges thrust upward through the 
snow. The undulations of the land grew steeper, and again 
I looked at the map. This time the cross lay over Nueltin, 
but when I looked down I could see nothing recognizable to 
tie us to the map. I edged forward. Johnny’s face was 
strained and anxious. In a few minutes he pointed to the 
flickering needles of the gas gauges, which showed that 
half our gas was gone. And then I felt the aircraft begin 





For an hour the engine stood there while the river of caribou flowed past 











to bank! I watched the compass aance erratically until our 
course was south, then east—and back toward the sea. 

The overcast had been steadily lowering and as we turned 
eastward we were flying at less than 500 feet. At this slim 
height we suddenly saw the land gape wide beneath us to 
expose a great valley walled in by rocky cliffs and snow-free 
hills. And in that instant I caught a fleeting glimpse of 
something. 

“Johnny!” I yelled. ‘“‘Cabin—down there!” 

He wasted no precious gas on a preliminary circuit. The 
sound of his engines dulled abruptly and we sank heavily 
between the valley walls. Before us stood a twisted, stunted 


little stand of spruce; a river mouth, still frozen; and the . 


top foot or so of what was certainly a shanty roof, protrud- 
ing slyly from the drifts. 

We jumped stiffly down to the ice and shook hands, for 
there was no doubt about this being my destination. There 
was no other standing cabin within 200 miles. 

But only the wind met us. There was no sign of life 
about the cabin. We slipped and stumbled helplessly on the 
glare ice, and our exhilaration was rapidly diminished by 
an awareness of the ultimate desolation of this place. Johnny 
stood for a long moment, as if debating with himself 
whether to ask me if I had changed my mind. I’m glad he 
didn’t. There was no time to explore, only time to dump my 
gear onto the ice. Johnny waved his hand and vanished into 
the fuselage. Then the Anson was bumping wickedly down 
the bay and I was alone. 

The plane vanished with appalling rapidity into the over- 
cast. The gale from the Ghost Hills whipped little eddies of 
hard snow about me. I had arrived in the land that I had 
set my heart upon. 

But now was no time to soliloquize! I needed shelter, 
and so I made for the half-hidden cabin. The doorway was 
snowed in to a depth of several feet, and when I had dug 
my way through, I found only a log cavern in the drifts— 
dank and murky and foul-smelling. The damp was the 
stinking damp of long disuse, and I could trace the smell 
easily enough to the floor that was buried under the dirt of 
years and the accumulated refuse of a winter’s meals. 

Against one wall was a massive stove. But it did nothing 
to cheer me up, for as far as I could see, there was no fuel 
for its great maw. The wind outside, and the chill damp 
within, made the thought of the fire like the dream of a 
lovely woman— irresistible and quite unattainable. 











The walls were finished in fur. Wolf and arctic-fox pelts, 
all as white as the snows of early winter, were spread over 
the log walls to dry, and their presence showed that the 
place was not completely deserted after all. During the 
next week I came to regard them with affection, for they 
were the link with the unknown man who had brought them 
in and who, I hoped, would come himself before too long. 

There was quite enough to do during the days of waiting. 
All my gear had to be hauled in from the ice of Windy 
Bay, and for the rest of the daylight hours I amused myself 
by wading hip deep, and sometimes shoulder deep, through 
the jealous drifts that guarded the puny treelets near the 
camp. Three hours’ hard work would yield only enough 
green spruce and tamarack twigs for one little cooking 
fire, but in the process of gathering them I grew as warm 
as if I had been able to luxuriate before-a roaring blaze: 


he storm continued for three days but on the fourth 

the weather changed abruptly and the arctic spring burst 
in a violent eruption. Thin sheets of water began sliding out 
from all the mighty drifts, and there were already telltale 
mumblings from under the river ice. In half a day the 
snow that lapped my observation ridge retreated a dozen 
feet, leaving the exposed gravel and dead moss to steam 
away like an overanxious kettle. 

And so my first week drew to its conclusion, and the 
nature of the land changed so violently that I could not 
comprehend the magnitude of that change. I’d just become 
acquainted with the frozen land. so I was too confused to 
make much sense out of the fluid wastes I now found my- 
self marooned upon. 

Daylight was 18 hours long, and a restlessness and great 
unease kept me from sleep even during the brief interval of 
dusk—the last remnant of the long winter dark. I, like all 
things in the Barrens, waited for what we did not know. 

On June 4 I climbed a long, rocky slope behind the cabin, 
and was sitting in the lee of a boulder, avoiding the hot 
glare of the sun, when I heard the cries of dogs from far up 
the half-frozen river. I was still there when the dogs came 
into view—nine immense beasts hauling a sled that dwarfed 
them, for it was over 20 feet long. Two massive runners 
with sparse crossbars supported a pile of deerskins, and on 


- the skins was a man. When the team was opposite me I 


could see the driver was no Eskimo. 





The dogs’ clamor brought the man to the cabin door with his rifle in his hands 
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To him, the shock of arriving home and seeing that some- 
one had been living in his camp must have been tremendous. 
He stood quite still for several minutes. Then he leaned over 
the sled and withdrew his rifle from its case. He walked 
forward to where my ax was lying and picked it up, staring 
at it as if it had been some celestial object fallen from 
the skies. Long afterwards he told me how it had been im- 
possible for him to resolve the turmoil in his mind. 

You see, he had lived all his life in a land where strangers 
do not arrive as if by magic from another sphere. He had 
looked for tracks of a dog team and had seen none, yet he 
knew of no other way a man could come to Windy River in 
wintertime. 

With his rifle in hand and fear in his heart, he opened the 
cabin door and stepped inside. I chose that time to descend 
from my hill. The dogs saw me at once and before I reached 
the sled their hysterical outcry brought the man to the door 
with rifle crooked over his arm and his face expressionless. 

It was a tense and uneasy meeting. Franz—that was his 
name—had lived too long in the Barrens. Such isolated ones 
become soft and defenseless on the outside, and come almost 
to dread even casual meetings with their fellows. I set 
about explaining myself and my presence at the cabin as 
best I could, but the words sounded rather lame. Franz 
gave me no help at all, though he showed a visible relief 
when he learned that I had come by air. 

After I had said my piece, he stood for a good five minutes 
staring stolidly at me without uttering a word. He was 
still very young—not tall but with a lithe, wild look. He 
wore a hodgepodge of clothing, native skins and white man's 
clothes, and a tattered aviator’s helmet. A prominent and 
uncompromisingly Teutonic nose sat on the smooth, Asiatic 
background of an Indian face. 

Then I had an inspiration. Remembering what I had al- 
ways heard about the north, I made a stumbling appeal for 
hospitality. Blankness faded from his face, he smiled a 
little and stepped into the cabin, and beckoned me to enter. 

I felt I needed a stiff drink, so I burrowed in my kit and 
produced a bottle. I poured a drink for each of us—lI sup- 
pose it was the first he’d ever had. He gulped it down and 
as he coughed and wiped tears from his eyes, his frozen taci- 
turnity began to melt with the same untrammeled rush that 
the snows had shown in the first spring sun. He began to 
talk—stiffly at first. Eskimo and Cree words were mixed 
with English, but as his conversation reached full flow the 
native words dropped out and his facility with a language 
that he had little call to use returned to him. 

His father, Karl. whom he worshipped with a restrained 
simplicity, had come to Canada from Germany. Among the 
mission-trained Cree Indians he found his wife, and about 
1930 came to Nueltin Lake with his family to open the 
trading post with the Eskimos. The People gave up the 
pursuit of game for food in favor of the pursuit of fur. They 
brought their furs to Karl and received only a token of their 
value, for Karl had neither friendship nor sympathy for 
them. He hated the land and it was his desire to make 
enough money to be able to leave it forever. 


hen an incident occurred that decided Karl on leaving the 

great plains at once. His eldest daughter, Stella, the 
one whom he most loved, was lost in the winter barrens for 
15 days. 

The girl had been returning from a visit to a distant meat 
cache and she drove her own team, following the team of 
her brother Hans. Hans was then 16 and Stella 15. Some 
30 miles from Windy Bay a blizzard enveloped them. Hans 
tied the lead dog of his sister’s team to the back of his own 
sled and they drove on, trusting that the wind would remain 
steady so they would not lose direction. 

The blizzard rose to its full fury a few minutes after it 
had begun. Hans could not see his sister, nor could she 
see him. The wind was so violent and the ground shift so 
thick, Hans did not notice that the traces of his sister’s 
team had snapped between the lead dog and the next in line. 
Hans drove forward and a single dog followed him, dragging 
the broken traces. 

Not knowing that the trace had snapped, Stella rode on, 
sitting on her sled and keeping her face covered from the 
vicious gale. Her dogs were young, and without the leader 
they lost the trail at once, for it was blown over and ob- 
literated moments after Hans’s sled had passed. 





Then the wind began to veer southward. Hans felt the 
change and was able to keep his team on course, but the 
dogs of Stella’s team continued resolutely into the teeth of 
the veering wind. When Hans arrived at the post at last, he 
discovered what he had not known till then—that he was 
alone. 

There was no hope of going back and searching. It was 
suicidal even to think of going out into the mounting storm. 
So the family sat about the stove and waited for the wind 
to drop. 

The blizzard lasted only a day, but it was 15 days before 
Stella returned to Windy Camp. It is a true measure of how 
well the children had become part of the land that this girl 
managed to survive midwinter in the Barrens with almost 
no food and with no bedding, for better than two weeks. 

She realized that she was lost and did the only sensible 
thing—she made camp. With her snow knife she cut a few 
blocks for a windbreak and burrowed into a drift behind 
the blocks. When the storm died she emerged and tried to 
decide where she was. But there are no landmarks in winter, 
not so much as a weedtop above the snow. 


he change in wind had gone unnoticed, and so Stella be- 

lieved she was a day’s travel farther north than she 
really was. For the four hours of daylight she traveled south 
by the sun, but an overcast sky followed that first day, 
and for a week there was no sun. After three days her dogs 
were so famished they could not pull, for she had long since 
abandoned the meat load she carried on the sled. 

Now she cut all traces, letting most of the dogs go in the 
hope that they would find their way home alone. Three of 
the dogs she killed, for she needed their meat. Then she 
left the sled and walked on, carrying nothing but one thin 
robe and a pack of dog meat on her back. 

She traveled in an immense curve, south and away from 
safety. She walked until fatigue threatened her with the 
sleep that ends in freezing death. When that danger came, 
she stopped and rested cautiously. Sometimes she scrabbled 
through the drifts on hilltops and found a few wizened 
bearberries or a handful of rocktripe, a kind of moss. When 
she felt strong’ enough she picked up her robe and walked 
on to the south, knowing that she had missed the Bay of 
Nueltin, but knowing also that to stay still was to die. 
She was lost in an area of nearly 50,000 square miles, and 
she might have been almost anywhere in that vast area for 
all she knew. Yet she did not quit. 

She walked the entire length of Nueltin Lake, more than 
a hundred miles, and at last came out on the south bay of 
that lake. But Stella did not recognize it, did not even 
know that it was water she was walking over, for the snow 
and ice lay deep that year. She saw timber ahead then, 
timber on an island, as it happened, and with her last 
strength she reached the edge of the spruce bush and then 
she slept—and would have slept forever but for a miracle. 

By the barest of chances a half-breed trapper, who once 
a winter came this far north, drove his dogs around that 
wooded island on that day. He was the only living soul 
within a radius of better than 100 miles, and his team drove 
straight to the body of the girl. He found her within an 
hour of her arrival, and he carried her to his travel camp 
and there cared for her. 

But the incredible part was yet to come. After a single 
day Stella was able—yes, eager—to travel home. On the 
16th day of her disappearance she was headed north, warmly 
wrapped in the cariole of the trapper, and on the 17th day 
she was at home on Windy Bay. Old Karl shed tears to 
see her. 

When spring came Kar! left the land forever. The sons, 
Hans and Franz, remained behind. In the world outside 
the war began and drove to its appointed end, but in the 
silence of the Barrens even its muted echo did not intrude. 
Once each year the boys loaded their canoe and traveled as 
far south as the nearest outpost of trade; and here they 
quickly disposed of their furs, bought what they needed for 
the year, and fled back through the forests to the treeless 
plains. For the rest of the year they roamed the Barrens, 
by dog team in winter and on foot or with pack dogs in 
summer. Hans was out on one such trip now. 

Famine was widespread among the People. When fur 
trading ceased to pay high profits, the great trading com- 
pany had withdrawn its posts, and the new way of life that 





had been taught the People in their innocence now became 
death. Men who were once great hunters of the deer had 
become instead great hunters of the fox. In a few decades 
many of the people had learned to neglect the caches of 
good meat that they had been used to making every fall. 
And they starved. 

Both Franz and I were engrossed with the spring break-up 
of river ice the day Hans returned. Not until his sled 
rasped over the gravel and stood beside us did we see it. 

Two bundles erupted from the sled and one of these took 
form as a bounding mite of fur-clad child who rushed upon 
Franz and flung itself ecstatically into his arms. The sec- 
ond bundle detached itself and came over to us with a little 
more restraint, stopping abruptly as it saw me standing 
there. This was a boy, perhaps 10 years of age, clad in deer- 
skin. He stood awkwardly beside Franz and his smile grew 
until his upper lip curled up over his flattened nose, almost 
obscuring it from view. His big even teeth glistened at me 
and I stared back at him in complete fascination, for I 
knew these were children of the People I had come to find. 

At length Franz put the child down and I saw she was no 
more than five, and small even for that age. For the first 
time she noticed me and her exuberance vanished at once, 
leaving her like a small graven image on the hill. 

“Kunee,” Franz said, pointing to her, ‘and Anoteelik’’— 
pointing to the boy. 

In a little while they were hustling about the cabin. 
Anoteelik quickly got a fire going in the stove, while 
Kunee, that miniscule model of a woman, ran to the river’s 
edge, got water, and in a few minutes had a brew of tea 
ready for all of us. 

After it was poured into the tin mugs, she made herself 
comfortable on Franz’s knee and proceeded to roll a com- 
petent cigarette. Franz gave her a light and she smoked 
happily while he crooned to her in the manner of a father 
talking to his child. 

And now my curiosity could be contained no longer. 

“Franz,” I said, “is she—yours?”’ 

Franz nodded slowly although he did not look up at me. 

“Yes,” he replied and his voice was almost hostile and 
very different from the friendly voice he had used to me 
before. ‘Yes, she’s mine. I found her in the north and 
she’s all mine!” 

It was as though he were daring me to argue his right 


She would have slept forever if a half-breed trapper had not found her 








to this incredible child. Then surprisingly, and with no 
further prompting, he began to tell me of the finding of 
Kunee and her brother. I was later to hear more details 
from the Eskimos themselves. And that is the story of 
disaster with which this narrative began. 

On the day following the arrival of Hans and the children, 
I was awakened by the sound of heavy firing. The crash of 
gunshots intruded itself into my dreams until I thought I 
was again back in the Italian hills, listening to an exchange 
of rifle fire between the German outposts and our own. I 
hurriedly pulled on my clothes and went out into the 
June morning. 

Franz, Anoteelik, and Hans were sitting on the ridge 
above the cabin and they were steadily firing their rifles 
across the river. On the sloping southern bank nearly a 
hundred “deer,” or caribou, all does, were milling in stupid 
anxiety. I could see the gray bursts of dust as the bullets 
sang off the rocks, and I could hear the flat thud of bullets 
going home in living flesh. 

The nearest animals were waist-deep in the fast brown 
water and could not return to shore, for the press of deer 
behind them cut off retreat. The does on land were running 
in short, futile starts, first east then west, and it was some 
time before they began to gallop with long awkward strides 
along the river bank. Their ponderous bellies, big with 
fawn, swung rhythmically as they fled upstream. 


7hen the last of the straggling herd had passed out of 
range beyond the first bend of the river, the firing 
stopped and the three hunters ran down the bank and hur- 
riedly began to clear the snow away from the canoe, which 
lay beside the cabin. I helped them and in a few moments 
the canoe was free and ready for the water. 

Franz and I pushed off into the still-flooded river and 
worked with all our power to gain the other bank before the 
current could sweep us out into the opening bay. It was 
hard and exciting work, but even in the fury of that struggle 
I had time to notice that the water was not all brown. Long, 
tenuous crimson streamers were flowing down the river, 
fading and disappearing, as they joined the full flow of the 
current. We grounded on the opposite shore and leaped into 
the water to beach the canoe out of the river’s grasp. 

Then I looked down on the dead and dying deer. There 
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were a dozen in sight along the shore. Rapidly Franz 
leaped among the rocks to reach the cripples. He carried a 
short-bladed knife and as he reached each wounded doe he 
made one dexterous thrust into the back of her neck and 
severed the spinal cord. It was mercifully quick. Within 
10 minutes all the animals lay still and Franz began the 
task of cutting them up. 

In less than 20 minutes all the carcasses were drawn and 
we were carrying the hindquarters to the shore. Where 
half an hour ago a herd of living deer had stood, now there 
were only shapeless, bloody heaps of meat that steamed 
gently upon the melting snow. Outside the cabin the meat- 
hungry dogs raised their gaunt faces and howled exuberantly 
as the breeze brought them the strong smell of deer. 

The fire had been lit and a@ pot of deer tongues set to boil 
when a wild babble from the dogs brought me outside again. 
This time I looked directly at the crossing, and where the 
butchery had taken place there was a great new herd of 
does milling as it came to the stream. 

This time there was no shooting. The dogs became insane 
and threatened to tear their tethering posts out of the frozen 
ground. The deer paid them and us little heed. Splitting 
into two groups, they flowed past the cabin, enveloping it 
for a brief instant. The stink of barnyard was strong in our 
nostrils as they passed, then they were gone beyond the 
ridge. 


n less than an hour I had seen so many deer it seemed 

the world was full of them, but I had seen nothing yet. 
That afternoon Franz took me on his sled and we drove 
warily along the rotten. shore ice of the bay to the Ghost 
Hills. The heat was intense; at noon the thermometer had 
reached 100; so we wore nothing but thin trousers and 
cotton shirts. 

An hour’s travel took us to the north shore of the bay, 
and here we tied the dogs and climbed a long, gentle ridge 
that faced the south. Below us lay Windy Bay, and beyond 
it the shattered slopes of the Ghost Hills. It was a scene to 
be recorded on gray paper, for the growing things had not 
been able to keep pace with the transition of the seasons. 

The rotting surface of the ice was dark and framed in 
ivory drifts that lingered on the shores and in a thousand 
gullies and ravines. The hills were dun-colored heights 
sheathed in rock and long-dead lichens, with startlingly 
black patches of dwarf spruce spotted along their lower 
slopes. To the north the plains sank into white, snow-filled 
hollows, hiding the muskegs and ponds, then lifted to reveal 
a leaden waste that stretched to the horizon. 

We awaited the coming of the deer and we had not long 
to wait. Franz grasped my arm and pointed to the slopes 
of the distant southern hills. I could just discern a line of 
motion. It seemed to me that the slopes were sliding gently 
downward to the bay, as if innumerable boulders had been 
suddenly set adrift. 

At that distance the caribou barely seemed to move, yet in 
a few minutes they reached the center of the bay and 
began to take on shape. I had binoculars but in my pre- 
occupation with the spectacle I had not thought to use 
them. Now I lifted the glasses to my eyes. The long 
skeins dissolved at once into endless rows of deer, each 
following upon the footsteps of the animals ahead. Here 
and there along the lines a yearling kept its place beside a 
mother who was swollen with the new fawn she carried. 
There were no bucks. All these animals were does, all 
pregnant, all driving inexorably toward the north and the 
flat plains where they would soon give birth. 

The leaders reached our shore and began the ascent, but 
across the bay the avalanche continued and grew heavier. 
The surface of the bay, for six miles east and west, had be- 
come one undulating mass of animals, and Still they came. 

Since the time of the first arctic explorations, la Foule 
the Throng—has baffled the curiosity of men. It was known 
that at certain times of the year, and in certain places, the 
deer would suddenly appear in herds that blanketed the 
land. Then, in a short time, they would be gone again. 
But where? In time it became known that most of the 
great herds summered on the plains of the open Barrens 
and, for the most part, wintered southward, in northern 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, inside the protecting timber 
of the forests. 

After we had watched the parade for many days the 





does began to thin out to a few stragglers, then disappeared. 
Then the bucks arrived at Windy Bay. For a few days the 
hard-packed crossing places were again so thickly carpeted 
by the animals that the ice could not be seen. The deer 
were hardly things of beauty. Their rough coats were 
molting, and in places the winter hair had been rubbed away 
from great patches of black skin. Nor did their manners 
make them more attractive. Does, fawns, and bucks en- 
livened the long day’s trek with a ceaseless succession of 
belly noises that made each herd seem like a noisy knot of 
rampant indigestion. 

By the end of June the last stragglers, the wounded, and 
the sick had passed by Windy Bay, leaving the land to 
countless flocks of ducks, gulls, and sandpipers. The snow 
was gone, the bog cut and torn by pounding hoofs and left 
to melt, and the heavy stench of barnyards hung over us for 
weeks. 

When the fawning is done, the restless urge that brought 
the Throng northward still remains upon it. Now the great 
herds split into little groups that remain forever on the 
move. They circle aimlessly across hundreds of miles of 
tundra. The caribou have no home. Winter and summer 
they must always be on the move, for the lichens and 
dwarf-willow leaves that form their chief foods are speedily 
exhausted. 

About the end of August a new mood descends upon the 
deer. Slowly, and in small groups, they move northward 
again, for the time of the rut is drawing near and tension 
grips the already restless herds. 

Now the deer are fat and their gleaming summer coats 
are a rich brown. The massive antlers of the bucks arch to 
the skies. The does are sleek again. They also carry 
antlers—-the only does among American deer so equipped 
but theirs are only little spikes. 

Summer, which follows spring so closely that the two are 
almost one, was upon us before it was possible to travel to 
the shores of Ootek’s Lake and meet the People. I had ar- 
ranged with Franz to take me there; Hans and the children 
would remain at Windy Bay to feed the dogs we left behind, 
and to care for the camp. 

We could not make the journey northward by canoe, for 
the raging streams which had cut across the Barrens only a 
few weeks before were now reduced to tiny creeks inter- 
rupted by jumbled barriers of rocks. Our only alternative 
was a trek overland, traveling on foot as the Ihalmiut do. 

But there was a difference. The People travel light, eating 
when they can find something to eat—-suckers from the 
streams, ground squirrels, or the eggs of flightless birds 
and if the eggs are nearly at the hatching point, so-much 
the better. 

Franz and I, though, traveled in the white man’s style. 
We had five dogs, and to each dog we fastened a miniature 
Indian travois—two long thin poles that stretched behind to 
support a foot-square platform on which we could load 
nearly 30 pounds of gear that included bedrolls, ammunition, 
cooking tools, and presents of flour and tobacco for the 
“skimos. We also had a little tent, and food for the dogs 
and ourselves: deer meat for them, and flour, tea, and bak- 
ing powder for us. 


W: had to pay a stiff price. It took us better than a week 
to cover 60 miles that the Thalmiut cross in two days 
and a night. I shall not soon forget the tortures of that 
march. While the sun shone the heat was as intense as it is 
in the tropics, for the clear arctic air does nothing to soften 
the sun’s rays. Yet the flies forced us to wear sweaters and 
even caribou-skin jackets. They rose from the lichens in 
a malevolent mist—-blackflies and mosquitoes—coming in 
such numbers that they gave me a feeling of physical terror. 
There was simply no evading them. To stop for food was 
torture and to continue the march in the overwhelming heat 
was even worse. At times a kind of insanity would seize 
us and we'd drop everything and run wildly in any direction 
until we were exhausted. 

Each valley had its own stream flowing down its center. 
Though often less than five feet wide, the streams were 
never less than five feet deep. The valley floors were one 
continuous mattress of wet moss into which we sank up to 
our knees until our feet found the perpetual ice underneath. 
Wading and stumbling through the icy waters of the 
muskegs, floundering across streams or around countless 








Hekwaw knelt and blew the smoldering ash into a flame 


ponds, we would become numbed from the waist down and 
bathed in sweat above it. If, as it happened for three 
solid days, iterained, then we lived in a sodden nightmare as 
we crossed the endless bogs. 

I am not giving these details to emphasize my own dis- 
comforts but to illustrate the amazing capacity of the 
Ihalmiut as travelers. Over 60 miles of such country the 
People could move with ease—yes, comfort—bridging the 
distance in less than two days of actual walking. They 
have adjusted their physcal reactions to meet the condi- 
tions they must face. The white man, driven by his ma- 
chine instincts, always lives at odds with his environment. 
Like sailing ships, the Ihalmiut learn to move with wind and 
water; to mold themselves to the rhythm of the elements and 
so accomplish gently and without strain the things that 
must be done. 

By the time we were in sight of the Little Lakes I was 
aware of a desperation not far from madness. I cursed the 
land and the ephemeral dreams that had brought me to it. 
I cursed Franz and the poor dogs, whose eyes were swollen 
almost shut from the constant assault of the insatiable flies. 

On the last day Franz was in the lead, followed by three 
dogs, while I trailed half a mile behind, trying to force my 
dogs to efforts beyond their powers. I heard Franz call 
and when I looked ahead I saw three human figures where 
before there had been only one. Franz stood on the crest of 
a ridge and beside him were two other men, all three 
gesticulating and shouting at me down the slope. 

The sight of strangers seemed to offer some kind of hope, 
and I abandoned the plodding dogs and ran heavily up the 
hill, slipping and falling among the boulders. When I reached 
the crest, Franz and the two other men were sitting cross- 
legged on the rocks, where a little breeze played along the 
ridge to cool them off and hold back the flies. 

One of the strangers was manipulating a little drill that 
looked rather like a bow and arrow, the arrow pointing down 
into a piece of wood upon the ground, while the bow, with 
its string wound twice around the arrow’s shank, was being 
pushed back and forth parallel to the ground. From the 
spinning tip of the drill rose a little curl of smoke, and I 
realized the fur-clad man was making fire. 

Our matches had long since been ruined during a river 
crossing. For three days we'd had neither a smoke nor a 
mug of tea—two things that just barely make life endurable 
for white men in the Barrens. Now I stood panting on the 
hill and watched an Eskimo casually producing fire as our 
distant ancestors had produced it in their time. The man 


looked up at me and smiled, a transfiguring smile that 
spread like the light of fire itself over his face. 

Franz motioned me to sit down while he got out the pail 
and the packet of sodden tea. Now the second Eskimo, a 
short and solid figure of a man, stepped forward, took the 
pail, and with a broad grin ran down the slope to fetch us 
water from a tundra pool. Franz nodded his head after him. 

“Ohoto,” he said. ‘‘One of the best of them all. And this 
one over here is Hekwaw, the biggest hunter of the bunch.” 

It was a succinct introduction, typical of Franz. But I 
could at least appraise the men for myself. Both were 
dressed in holiktuk—parkas—of autumn deerskin with the 
fur side turned out. The parka of Hekwaw, the firemaker, 
was decorated with insets of pure white fur along the 
shoulders and by a fringe of thin strips of hide around the 
bottom edge. 

Ohoto’s was even more dressy, for it had a bead-em- 
broidered neck and cuffs. But the general appearance of 
the men was positively scruffy. Great patches of hair were 
worn off the garments, and rents and tears had been im- 
perfectly mended, evidently by an unpracticed hand. Food 
juices and fat drippings had matted the thick hair that 
remained, and dirt from unidentifiable sources had caked 
broad patches of the fur. 

Below these heavy parkas, which the men wore next their 
skins, were short fur trousers called kaillik, and these were 
met, above the knees, by the yellow translucent tops of the 
skin boots. 

My first reaction as I saw and smelled these men was one 
of revulsion. They seemed foul to me and I felt the in- 
stinctive surge of white man’s ego as I wondered why the 
devil they couldn’t find clean clothes to wear. That was, of 
course, the superficial thought of one who had no knowledge, 
but it typifies the conclusions drawn by most white men 
when they first view the ‘savage in his abhorrent state of 
nature.” 

Actually, I wasn’t so interested in dress as it may seem. 
My curious glance at the clothing of the two men was quite 
perfunctory, for I was fascinated by the men themselves. 

Hekwaw—the Bear, others called him—was a mountain of 
aman, but a scaled-down mountain. His muscles bulged and 
flowed under the loose sleeves of his old parka, and the 
rhythm of the spinning fire drill was reflected by the pulse 
of tendons in his short and massive neck. His broad and 
sensuous mouth, with its wide, swollen lips, worked in the 
same rhythm as the drill, and the half-dozen grizzled hairs 
that were his beard wagged to the same quick tempo. 

It was a parody of a face, meant for comedy, but one 
which had a wild essential quality that restrained my desire 
to laugh. There was a deep intelligence where one might 
expect to see only brute instinct, and there was humor and 
good nature that belied the weathered hide. 

Hekwaw removed the drill and shook a little pinch of 
smoldering ash from the fireboard onto a pile of dry and 
brittle moss. Then he knelt before it and his cheeks swelled 
while his eyes disappeared altogether under their taut folds 
ot skin. He blew and the fire caught, giving birth to a mi- 
nute greenish flame. 


hoto returned with the water and a great armful of green 

willow twigs, none thicker than a lead pencil. Franz 
took our precious ‘‘tea stick” from one of the packs and 
jammed it into the moss so that the pail hung suspended 
from it over the tiny fire. 

Ohoto had a young face, still rounded and without the 
crevassed wrinkling of old Hekwaw’s. His eyes were black 
and very bright, with the alert curiosity of a muskrat. 
Ohoto had an empty stone pipe clenched between his im- 
mense and regular white teeth, and I was not slow to take 
the hint. I pulled out a bit of a plug, damp and covered 
with debris, and when Ohoto saw it he beamed broadly. 

To the horizon on the north, the fading glint of lakelets 
caught the sun and glittered like dew upon brown grass. I 
knew that somewhere in that maze must lie the twisted 
course of Innuit Ku, River of Men—we call it the Kazan 
but for the life of me I could not distinguish it. 

Ohoto now stretched his arm toward a rather large lake 
that lay only a few miles to th north and said, ‘“Ootek 
Kumanik!”’ 

Through my glasses I could see three little grayish 
pimples by the shores of Ootek’s Lake, and as I strained my 
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eyes I could also see a fine thread of smoke. The tents of 
the People! 

We drank our tea and then packed and started down into 
Thalmiut land. The two Eskimos led the way, and their 
bounding agility over the rough rocks would have put a 
caribou to shame. We followed painfully and at last came 
to the low shore of Ootek’s Lake. 

Across the water, people and dogs were running aimlessly 
amongst the tents and two new fires had been lighted, for 
it is mandatory that all strangers be fed as soon as they 
arrive. I was to learn later that the camps of the People 
were arranged in little groups of two or three tents on the 
shores of several lakes, for there is not enough willow scrub 
in the land to support the cooking fires of more than three 
families at any single spot. 


H“: were the tents of Hekwaw, Ootek, and Ohoto. They 
stood on a sloping ridge, where they would catch what- 
ever breeze might blow, for the breeze serves as the sole pro- 
tection against flies. Near each tent was a rough hearth 
and a tremendous mound of willow twigs. These were, of 
course, quite green, and the little fires were giving out great 
rolling coils of smoke. 

Each tent—the Eskimo’s summer home—was a cone 
about 15 feet high and perhaps 10 feet in diameter. They 
were patchwork affairs of roughly scraped deer hides on a 
wooden frame. Around the bottom a ring of boulders acted 
as an anchor. The doorways faced north, the direction from 
which the returning deer would come. The doors themselves 
were made of single hides, untanned and dried to the hard- 
ness of wood. 

Ootek, Hekwaw, and Ohoto now formally welcomed us 
into their homes. All the children, women, and old people 
crowded closely into Ootek’s tent behind us, and collective- 
ly they produced an overpowering odor, which, however, 
was canceled out by the good nature and good feeling that 
also emanated from these People. 

Along one half of the enclosed circle was the low sleeping 
bench of willow twigs and lichens, covered with a haphazard 
mattress of tanned deer hides. This was the communal bed 
where the entire family slept together under robes of 
softened skins. The rest of the floor space was given over 
to an amazing litter of half-eaten, ready-to-be-eaten, and 
never-to-be-eaten bits of caribou. I saw an entire boiled 
head that had been pretty well chewed over, and a pile of 
leg bones which had been cracked for marrow and boiled to 
extract the last precious drop of oil. 

On one side of the tent was a more or less complete 
brisket, with skin attached, of a deer that obviously should 
have been eaten long ago. Later I discovered that this was 
a sort of snack bar where hungry visitors could slice off a 
bit of raw, but well-tenderized, meat while waiting for 
mealtime. 

While I was getting my bearings Franz produced a plug 
of tobacco and it went the rounds. I noticed with great in- 
terest that Ootek, after filling his pipe with the precious 
stuff, passed it to his wife for the first smoke. In fact, she 
smoked most of it before returning it to Ootek. A small 
gesture, this, but one that I was to find typical of the con- 
sideration and affection with which the Ihalmiut men 
treated their wives. 

There was a tremendous amount of talk. Franz trans- 
lated a little of it, and the conversation was, as always, about 
the deer. Where were they? Had we seen any fresh tracks? 
How long did we think it would be before Tuktu—the deer 
—came from the north? 

Soon Franz was too interested to waste time translating 
for me, and being left out, I began to get bored. To occupy 
myself I got out my notebook and began idly to sketch a 
caribou. The talk rose and fell about me and with no 
conscious thought I sketched a pipe in the caribou’s mouth 
and gave the beast a self-satisfied and human leer. 

I had not realized that I was being closely watched. 
Hekwaw, who sat a little behind me, had been peering in- 
tently over my shoulder. At first he was baffled, but sud- 
denly the full humor of a caribou that smoked a pipe struck 
him with the force of a physical blow, and before I knew 
what was happening he had rolled off the bench, quite 
literally, and was in the grip of an attack of hysterics. 

Startled, I thought that he had gone mad or had had a 
seizure. Both Franz and I jumped to our feet in conster- 





nation. The little notebook fell face upward on the floor, 
where it was pounced on by Ohoto, who took one quick look 
and burst into wild guffaws. The book was snatched from 
his hand and passed around the circle of eager faces, and 
with the rapidity of chain lightning the laughter spread and 
grew wilder until it engulfed the tent in pandemonium. 

I rescued my book, which was about to disappear out the 
door in the hands of a howling child, and looked at the 
drawing. Oddly enough, it struck me too as being hilarious- 
ly funny, and with no regard for propriety I began to bellow 
with laughter at my own feeble joke. 

The thing was now quite out of control. Hekwaw had a 
choking fit and someone hauled him outside for treatment. 
One old crone lost her balance and fell against the tent. The 
taut skin burst and she sprawled, still shrieking like a de- 
mented thing, on the sharp rocks outside. 

I began to worry. I knew I couldn't have been as funny . 
as all that. But mass hysteria had seized the People, and 
nothing seemed capable of stopping it. Nothing, that is, 
but food. 

Ootek’s wife, Howmik, appeared in the doorway, looking 
properly curious and bearing a big wooden tray heaped high 
with steaming chunks of deer meat. The steam struck the 
roisterers and as if by magic the rich aroma quelled their 
mirth. Hekwaw, still a little shaky, came back into the 
tent, followed by the old woman, and everyone sat down 
and stared expectantly at the meat tray. 

Howmik placed it on the floor and we five men grouped 
ourselves around it. Half a dozen parboiled legs of deer 
were spread out in a thick gravy which seemed to be com- 
posed of equal parts of fat and deer hair. Bobbing about in 
the debris were a dozen tongues and, like a cage holding 
the lesser cuts of meat, there was an entire boiled rib 
basket of a deer. 

There were side dishes, too, for Howmik made a trip to a 
cache outside and returned with a skin sack full of flaked 
dry meat, which she unceremoniously dumped on the clut- 
tered floor beside me. Hekwaw’s wife fetched a smoking 
bundle of marrowbones as her contribution to the feast. 
These had been cracked so that we would have no trouble 
extracting the succulent marrow. 

Now Franz and the three Ihalmiut men tusked in—I use 
that word advisedly—and Ohoto seized an entire leg. Suck- 
ing the gravy from it with appreciative lips he sank his 
teeth into the tough muscle. Then with his left hand he 
held the joint away from his face and with his right hand 
made a quick slash at the meat with his knife. 

I watched in horrified fascination. The sharp blade no 
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The laughter spread until it engulfed the tent in pandemonium 


more than cleared the tip of his broad nose, and he made 
his cut without even bothering to look where the knife 
was going. But the nose survived; the mouthful of meat 
was severed, chewed a time or two, and quickly swallowed. 

Hekwaw seemed to prefer the soup. He dipped his cupped 
hands in it and then sucked up the greasy fluid with gusty 
relish, taking time out now and then to chew at a deer’s 
tongue which he dropped back into the soup to keep warm 
between bites. 

It struck me that I was being a little prissy, so I took a 
deep breath and, seizing my meat in both hands, began to 
gnaw away on it. It was delicious. And by this time I be- 
gan to understand why the Ihalmiut parkas were so badly 
matted, for I saw that they were pressed into service as 
table napkins. 

It wasn’t long. before I was too full to tackle even one 
more marrowbone. Franz felt the same but the other men 
continued their attack on the heaping mound of meat until 
it was all gone. Then while they sat back and burped with 
prolonged fervor, Howmik took the tray away and refilled 
it, and the women had their meal. 

That was my first meal with the Eskimos but not my 
last. Five times each day we sat down to a new meal, and 
in between we had light lunches. I tried to estimate the 
quantity of meat Hekwaw put away and decided he could 
handle 15 pounds when he was really hungry. Of course, 
there was nothing but meat at meals unless you count a 
few well-rotted duck eggs. 

As the months passed, and I became more competent with 
the language, I discovered that the talk of the People was 
largely devoted to times past. And it was not long before I 
could see, in my mind’s eye, something of the richness and 
vigor of the life the People had led in those vanished years 
when a man might stand on a hill, and though he looked to 
the east, to the west, to the north, or to the south, would not 
know where the land was, for all he would see was Tuktu, 
the deer. 

The caribou came out of the forests in spring and then the 
People would come from the tents that stood by the aban- 
doned igloos of winter. Old men and old women stood by 


and smiled a toothless welcome for Tuktu, and the hunters 
saw to it that the kayaks were ready. 

When the deer began to cross the thawing rivers that 
ran near the camps, the men went out to hunt. They carried 
their deer spears and they pushed their kayaks into the ice- 
filled waters of rivers and lakes. The women walked down 
the shores to the places where converging rows of stone 
pillars had been built many generations before to funnel 
the migrating herds to where the hunters waited. 

These fences were put right by the women, for the winter 
gales might have toppled the stones or torn off the head- 
pieces of moss that help make the pillars look like men to 
the deer. 

As soon as these deer fences were ready, the women and 
the young children would go out into the plains, which 
were still hidden with yielding spring snow. There they lay 
hidden in depressions among the rocks or in the moss until 
a deer herd came by. As the deer passed, the watchers 
shouted and jumped to their feet, and closed in behind the 
fear-stricken beasts, driving them into the embrace of the 
stone fences. 


he deer ran down between the narrowing arms of the 

fence until they came to the riverbank and to the 
place appointed by the hunters. As the fleeing animals en- 
tered the water, the kayaks were unleashed against them 
and the spring killing began. Spears flashed in the sun and 
the dead deer floated down with the current into the bays 
below. 

The spring was a time of great killing and yet the People 
took only enough in those days to meet their needs until 
fall. For the hides of the spring deer are useless for cloth- 
ing and the meat is lean and lacking in fat. 

Down in the backwaters of the bays on the river, the old 
men pulled the floating bodies ashore and the women came 
with their sharp curved knives and flensed the deer where 
they lay. Then, bent double under the weight of fresh meat 
and great bundles of marrowbones, they made their way 
back to the camps. 
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But not all the carcasses were butchered and skinned; a 
great many were only gutted and anchored with rocks under 
the fast, cold water, where the meat would stay fresh well 
into the last days of summer. 

After the herds had passed by to the north, the People 
moved their camps up to the slopes of the hills so that the 
long winds could battle the flies which were coming. Here 
the People lived till midsummer, awaiting the return of 
the deer. 

The men did not let their hunting skills grow rusty, for 
they searched out the dens of the great arctic wolves and 
took enough pelts for mats and the trimming of parkas. 
They worked at building new kayaks, repairing their sleds, 
and preparing for the return of the herds. 

By midsummer the first herds of does were again passing 
down into the land of the People, and for a month the hunt- 
ing was done out on the plains. The hunters used bows 
made of the springy horn of the musk ox, and they stalked 
the deer over the hills, killing only a few and picking the 
fattest beasts with great care. 


'y late summer the herds again swung to the north and 
passed out of the Ihalmiut land. When they came back 
again it would be only for a few brief days as they fled 
south before the approach of winter; after that the herds 
would not be seen again until spring. They would not 
linger when they came, but come like a flood and pass 
quickly. All things had to be ready. ; 

In the old days, the People told me, there would be 30 or 
40 tents near each of the seven most famous crossings, and 
many scores of tents at other minor crossings scattered over 
the land. In these camps the men worked lovingly on their 
kayaks and sharpened the copper points of their spears 
until they were as keen as fine razors. 

The youths paddled for two or three days to the north and 
camped on hilltops from which they could see the approach 
of the deer and carry the warning back to the camps. Old 
men watched for signs. They looked for a sudden upswing 
in the number of foxes and wolves and for the forming of 
great flocks of scavenger gulls that accompany the herds. 
But most of all they watched for flights of ravens coming 
out of the north, for these are the sure heralds of the ap- 
proach of the deer. 

Excitement and tension built up as the fall days slowly 
passed. There were alarms, occasioned by small wandering 
herds that happened into the land ahead of the migration. 
And as always, some of the People wondered if this time, by 
some terrible malice of fate, the deer might fail to move 
south by the particular crossing where their skin tents 
stood. There was no sleep and little rest. At night the 
drums sounded and the voices of the hunters sang the 
songs of the killing of Tuktu. 

Then on a day in October there would be snow in the air. 
A kayak would sweep up the river out of the north, with 
the man in it holding his spear aloft as a signal. 

“They come!” 

The hunters ran to their places and the women and chil- 
dren ran to the tops of the ridges north of the crossing. 

This was the time of the great slaughter. Swimming the 
rivers, the deer met the repeated onslaughts of the kayaks. 
At the valleys and gullies the deer met the hunters. Blood 
flowed at the crossings and the hunt went on far into each 
night. 

In the camps huge fires burned all day and all night, and 
blocks of white deer fat began to mount in the tents. On 
the bushes which spread their dead leaves in the hollows, 
thin slices of meat were laid out to dry in such quantity that 
the valleys and hills about the crossings glowed a dull red 
under the waning sun. 

The excitement mounted to a frenzy of action until, in 
less than a week from the day the man in the kayak had 
first signaled, the herds were gone. 

The snows came, and all things—save’ man and the ravens 
—turned as white as the snow. The ptarmigan found their 
white feathers, the fox turned white, and the weasel. The 
snowy owls drifted out of the more distant north and they 
too were white, as white as the great arctic wolves. 

It was winter and the great herds were gone. But there 
still remained game to hunt out on the bleak plains. In the 
valleys protected by hills, so that snow did not drift thickly 
over their floors, and in the high places where the wind 


kept the land scoured of snow, and the lichens were not too 
deeply buried, there were still a few deer that had been ° 
caught and cut off by the advent of winter. 

If, by accident or bad luck, a family of the People became 
short of meat in the winter, then food could still be procured 
by a good hunter. It was harder to hunt Tuktu in winter, 
for then the deer were in small groups, widely spaced, and 
they were wary. Only when the ground drift was thick, or 
during a blizzard, could they be approached by hunters. 

But if the deer were hard to hunt, they could easily be 
trapped. When a hunter set out, not from need, but from 
a desire to eat of freshly killed meat, he might choose to 
dig a pit in the side of a drift. The pit had high walls, some- 
times built up with snow, and had a ramp up one side also 
built of hard snow blocks. On the top a thin layer of brush 
covered with snow concealed the trap, and for bait there was 
a handful of moss or, better yet, a piece of frozen urine 
of man or dog. 

It is a strange fact that the deer smell urine from a great 
distance in winter, and because it is salty they will abandon 
all caution to reach it. Even the wolf knows this, and often 
will lie hidden near a snow hummock where he has urinated, 
knowing that if there are deer near at hand they will come 
to the bait. 

Sometimes, when the snow was not deep enough for a 
pit, the hunter dug a sloping trench, only as wide as a deer, 
into a snowbank. At its end he would place the bait, and 
when a deer descended the sloping incline it could neither 
back out nor turn around, and so it was caught. 

Along with deer, there are also ghosts, spirits, and devils 
who share the Barrens with the People. At their head is 
Kaila, the god of the weather and the sky. He is aloof, as 
the mightiest diety should be, but he is a just god, for he is 
all things brought about by the power of nature, and na- 
ture, being impartial, cannot be unjust. 

Then there are the shamans. These dedicated men are 
the chief defense of the People against evil spirits, and so 
they must be particularly strong and well-armed. As an 
almost invariable rule they are the most intelligent men of 
each generation, and they supply whatever nebulous leader- 
ship there is in the IThalniut society. 

They are not sorcerers, at least in the Ihalmiut country, 
for they work no evil but concentrate on assisting the 
People. And they make few extravagant claims. They do 
not say they can provide good hunting, for the Ihalmiut be- 
lieve all animals have the gift of free will, and the wishes of 
neither men nor gods will influence the movements of beasts. 
Nor do the shamans claim to be able to control the weather, 
for this is Kaila’s province, and Kaila does not listen pa- 
tiently to the begging voices of men. 

However, the shamans can and do assist men with par- 
ticular problems. By passing into a trance and conferring 
with their Tornrait (defending spirits), the shamans can 
give advice. They often relieve a man of a mysterious illness 
and they can advise on all manner of domestic and practical 
problems. 


QO": particularly valuable possession of the People is a 
stock of potent spirit songs called Irinjelo. These are 
passed down from parent to child and their ownership is 
jealously guarded, though they may be used to aid any 
man in the camps. 

On one of my trips with Ootek out into the Barrens, I de- 
veloped severe cramps in my stomach and became deathly 
sick. I was afraid of appendicitis but there was nothing I 
could do to help myself except lie quietly in my tent and 
try not to groan with pain. 

Ootek was concerned. He brought me hot tea every few 
minutes and constantly inquired how I was feeling. Yet 
he seemed preoccupied and shy. It was only after hours of 
indecision that he could finally bring himself to speak of 
what was bothering him. Then, very tentatively, he asked 
me if he could try the effect of his own personal Irinjelo for 
stomach ailments on me. He had hesitated because he was 
afraid I would scorn his offer-—-being a white man and 
therefore a master of superior charms. Of course I had no 
faith in his charm but I did not wish to repulse his kindness, 
and so I told him that I would be grateful. 

He took a tin cup filled with fresh water and, holding it 
carefully in front of him, began to walk slowly around the 
outside of the tent where I lay. As he walked he sang his 
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Irinjelo, a monotonous dirge in a minor key. At intervals he 
stopped singing and addressed himself to the cup of water, 
urging the evil to leave me and the good to come in. All 
this continued for perhaps five or 10 minutes. Then Ootek 
returned to the tent, gave me the water, and told me to 
swallow it down. 

Though I was sick, I could see that he was almost abjectly 
afraid that I would laugh or toss the water away. He 
wanted very much to help me but he was also deeply afraid 
that by doing so he was exposing himself and his beliefs to 
my ridicule. 

Well, I took the water with all proper solemnity, drank it, 
and was at once seized with a violent urge to urinate. I 
barely got out of the tent in time, and the urine was so hot 
and painful I was almost convinced Ootek had added some 
irritant to the water. But I could not understand how any 
irritant could function so quickly. 

While I was engrossed in this problem and with the burn- 
ing in my loins, it suddenly dawned on me that my belly 
pains had vanished. Ootek was watching from the door, 
with a strained smile on his face. I gave him an answering 
grin, and he promptly beamed like an idiot and rushed off 
to cook me some supper. 

In late September, 1947, I said a reluctant but temporary 
good-by to the land. Franz had agreed to help me leave the 
Barrens, so we two traveled east by canoe to Churchill, 
where I took the Muskeg Special, this time southward. But 
when the following winter was near its end I again traveled 
north. This time I had a companion. He was Andrew 
Lawrie, a student of zoology who shared my restless curi- 
osity and had also fallen under the spell of the north. It 
was his ambition to spend a year studying the caribou so 
as to get data for an effective conservation program. 

The end of June, 1948, saw the last stragglers of the spring 
deer migration passing out of the Windy River country, 
thereby bringing Andy’s caribou studies to a temporary 
halt. We decided to follow the deer north, and our choice of 
a destination was Angkuni Lake. 

Angkuni—the Great Lake—lies halfway down the River 
of Men, and was once the scene of the greatest deer con- 
centration known to the Ihalmiut, which would make it 
rewarding for Andy: It was also in the heart of the interior 
plains, and was an excellent base for my study of the history 
of the inland people. 

Somewhere near the turn of the century, Angkuni had 
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probably been the site of the largest Eskimo encampments 
ever known. The camps are all empty now—disease and 
starvation having decimated the Ihalmiut—but I hoped a 
visit to the place might enlighten me about the old days 
of the People. 

With much hesitation Ohoto had agreed to accompany us 
as guide. In more than 30 years no Ihalmio had visited the 
Great Lake, nor had anyone dared travel down the river, 
for only shallow graves and restless spirits remained along 
its shores. Ohoto was repelled by his fears of a dead land 
and its unseen inhabitants. 

It would be tedious to write at length about the river 
south of the Great Lake, for its rapids and falls are all of a 
kind, even when they stretch for 200 miles. I shall begin 
the story of our visit to Angkuni on the day when our 
canoe came in sight of the hill called Kinetua, which guards 
the western entry to the lake. We bore down on Kinetua 
and the river flung us angrily from side to side in a rocky 
gorge before it gave up the war against us, and the mutter 
of its tormented waters ceased. 

We landed at the foot of Kinetua and climbed its slopes 
until we stood on the back of the mounded giant. From the 
crest we looked far out over the sodden muskegs; past 
ridges, eskers, and lakelets, and as far as the distant 
glitter of the Great Lake’s southern bays. 

We looked out over a dead land—but not a deserted one. 
For our eyes quickly discovered the shapes of men standing 
in immobility on every side of us. 

They were men, but men of stone. Little pillars of rocks 
piled precariously, one above the other, they stood on every 
hill, by every lake and river, as they have stood throughout 
the long ages of the People who created them and called 
them Inukok (semblances of men). And yet they do not 
fall. They stand immutably, contemptuous of gales and 
passing years. They are there because they were created 
as the guardians of living men against a loneliness that is 
immeasurable. 

For a long time we three were silent as we gazed out 
over the motionless sentinels. Then Ohoto broke into our 
thoughts. “This is the place,” he said. ‘Here stood my 
father’s camp. And it will not be strange if he should come 
to me and if I again hear his voice that has been silent for 
two winters.” 

In the morning our little travel tents were filled with a 
fresh and boisterous breeze. The mystical mood of the 
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previous night had vanished. The wind is master in that 
land, but we blessed it for its presence, since while it blew, 
the haze of flies was held impotent in the shelter of the 
lichens. After breakfast we took advantage of the wind’s 
kindness and went exploring. 

Ohoto was the first to leave camp and he went inland, 
to scan the wastes for sign of deer. I cast about and at 
last came upon three circles of boulders, half hidden in the 
moss and lichens. I walked into the center of one of these 
tent rings and found the hearth, and in it the blackened 
embers of a fire that looked so recent it startled me. 

Then I remembered that decay and rot are almost stran- 
gers to the Barren Lands. Examining the camp more closely, 
I came upon part of a human skull lying in a little bed of 
dark, coarse hair. There was no grave near by and so the 
skull suggested that when death came to this camp it took 
all men, leaving none to obey the law which says men must 
have sufficient burial. 


left the camp and walked west along the shore, pass- 

ing rows of miniature stone men set up by children at 
their play, pathetic little products of long-dead hands. The 
sunlit meadow seemed to darken as I walked among the 
somber relics of an unknown tragedy. Nemesis had fallen 
on this camp with such savagery that men gave no heed to 
their most precious possessions as they fled. 

But had they fled? The question was soon answered. A 
few hundred feet behind the camp there was a broken out- 
cropping of black rock—and here I found the people whom 
I sought. Each lay in an igloo-shaped stone crypt; each in 
his ageless home, surrounded by some few tools he had used 
in life. Evidently whole families had perished at one time, 
and the few tools and weapons belonging to the family had 
been thinly divided amongst many souls who would have 
need of them in the world of Kaila. 

When I turned back I found myself hurrying and I felt 
an almost hysterical desire to see living men again. I 
almost ran the last few yards to camp, where I was greeted 
by Ohoto, and in turn greeted the Eskimo with an effusive- 
ness that startled him. He told me he had found no deer, 
but that the land to the north appeared to be one of the 
greatest highways the deer had ever used. 

This was small comfort, for we had expected to find the 
deer themselves summering at Angkuni, and we had counted 
on stocking up with meat so we could continue our ex- 
plorations. Our food supplies from Windy Camp were low, 
and we did not care to risk missing the deer by starting off 
to a distant part of the Barrens which they might never 
visit. 

So we began a period of waiting that stretched into days, 
then into weeks. As patiently as possible we waited for the 
deer, but patience was soon exhausted by the hordes of 
flies. We partly escaped the blood-hungry throngs by keep- 
ing inside, but the sun was without pity, and the air in our 
tent was often heated to the point where our water bucket 
grew surprisingly hot. 

On windy days the flies would vanish and our imprison- 
ment would be briefly broken. On one such day I wandered 
for almost 20 miles along the shores of Angkuni, looking for 
sign of living things, and I saw not a bird or an animal. On 
another day I did manage to surprise a covey of half-grown 
ptarmigan in a swale, and once I saw a single gyrfalcon, a 
great, gray-winged shadow that swept low over the crest of 
a hill, cried piercingly, and vanished swiftly. 

We tried fishing, but though we, set out nets in picked 
places along the lake shore, we caught nothing. And this 
was not only strange but a little frightening, for all the 
other great lakes of the Barrens swarm with whitefish, lake 
trout, and pike. Only Angkuni inexplicably refused to give 
us fish. 

It was then almost August, and at last we decided we 
would wait no longer but set out in search of the laggard 
deer. Very early in the morning of a bright day we packed 
our gear into the canoes and set out to find Tuktu. We 
were glad to go, for while Angkuni had become increasingly 
oppressive to Andy and me, it had an even more ominous ef- 
fect on Ohoto. 

We paddled westward from Kinetua Bay until our way 
was blocked by a great flat isthmus across the lake. After 
&@ search we came upon a passage, very shallow, but with 
enough water to allow us to drag the canoe over the barrier 








and into open water. At this place Tyrrell’s map became 
useless—now we were out of the territory he had explored. 
We swung west into another vast bay of Angkuni that 
Tyrrell had missed and which no white man before us knew 
existed. 

Suddenly Ohoto pointed into the waters beneath us. 
“‘Kuwee!’’ he cried. ‘Here flows a little river.” 

With some unknown sense he had detected the invisible 
current in the bay. At his direction we turned the canoe 
toward the shimmering shore, which resolved itself into a 
jumble of smashed rocks. We let the canoe drift, and when 
we were within paddle reach of the rocks we heard the 
stream we were seeking. 

It was hardly a river, yet Kuwee, as Ohoto named it, 
seemed friendly. It ran from the northwest, out of the 
heartland of the Barrens, where no white man had ever 
traveled, and it ran out of the direction from which the 
deer should come. We began the ascent of Kuwee and left 
Angkuni behind. 

Kuwee had little depth. Like most Barrens rivers it 
simply ran at will over the boulder-laden land, for it had 
not yet dug itself a bed. Our progress was a constant strug- 
gle with shallow but active rapids. During the first day’s 
travel we were plagued by a sense of frustration, for only 
many days of tortuous progress could tell us with certainty 
whether we were following a blind alley. 

Toward evening we rounded an abrupt angle of the river 
and came upon two stone men by the shore. I cannot ex- 
press the magnificent sensation of relief they gave us, but 
for the first time I felt the true power of the Inukok—-the 
semblance of men. I knew then why they had been built 
everywhere across the land. The nagging sense of our 
loneliness and unimportance was banished instantly when 
the stene men appeared. We smiled at them and at each 
other, and we waved our paddles cheerfully at those silent 
beings who have vital force without the gift of life. 

For five days more we traveled up the river; where the 
falls were too heavy we portaged our gear over the flat, 
sodden world around us. At every rapids Ohoto showed his 
skill as a fisherman, using a short length of twine and a 
hook baited with a bit of shiny tin. Standing on a rock near 
the foot of the rapids, he whirled the hook about his head, 
let it fly into the deepest pool, and with clockwork regularity 
hauled out the great red-fleshed lake trout. 

At night we sat about the tire and ate fish. Nor were we 
too delicate to eat the firm red meat raw when no fire was 
practical. Our slim rations were almost gone, so we gorged 
on fish. But though we consumed tremendous quantities, we 
seemed to extract no strength and staying power from the 
food. It was a first-hand demonstration of the inability of 
fish to meet the special dietary needs of men in the arctic 
plains. 

During our travels, Ohoto had become an incomplete man. 
He was under the shadow of a great apprehension, greater 
than the depression of two white men at the sight of 
empty tent-circles and scattered rock graves. He felt 
he had been transplated into a sort of Ihalmiut hell, a hell 
ot the worst possible kind where there were no deer and 
never would be any deer. 


H* appetite began to fail, and this is the most serious 
symptom an Eskimo can betray, for food means more 
to him than almost anything else. Slowly we coasted along 
the northern shore of an unknown lake we had entered, 
staying timidly under the lee of towering rock dikes which 
the ice had gouged up and flung along the shores. During 
three days of travel we found only five places where we 
could safely get ashore. 

Now Ohoto sank into a depression that nothing could 
relieve. One night we found a rare, shingled beach a few 
yards long. Gratefully we beached the canoe and made 
camp—without a fire, for there was no wood. Ohoto was 
silent during our mea!, and we were under such tension we 
made no effort to speak to him. When the meal was over, 
the Eskimo came to me and quietly asked me to lend him 
my rifle. 

I knew there was no game about, so I asked Ohoto why he 
wanted the gun. “Give me your gun,” he said, “and in the 
morning think of the things I have done for you. I know 
you will give my body what it demands, for you know the 
things which must be done. Nor will you leave me for the 


foxes and the wolves—for you are a man of the Ihalmiut.”’ 

Andy exploded. “Suicide!’’ he shouted. “That’s all we 
need to make this picnic really happy!” 

I told the Eskimo he would have no gun. He walked away 
from us and sat on the rocks by the shore, while Andy and 
I angrily rounded up the rifles, the hatchet, and all the 
knives—even Ohoto’s. But after a while I felt a sense of 
pettiness and self-disgust. I knew dimly that what this man 
needed was sympathy and understanding. I caught my rage 
and squeezed it back into my heart, and spoke gently to 
Ohoto. 

If he heard me he gave no sign, and now my rage flared 
up anew. I stalked back to the tent, cursing him in English. 
I tried to put him out of my thoughts but neither sleep nor 
forgetfulness was possible. 

When it was full dawn I went over to Ohoto’s shelter. He 
was not there. I began searching, and when I failed to find 
him I grew frantic, running and stumbling over the boulders. 
At last I found him, lying face downward in the thick moss 
near the beach. 

For a long time I stood over his still form, hesitating to 
touch him, but as the light grew stronger I saw that his 
parka was lifting and falling in the shallow, regular rhythm 
of sleep. 

The relief I felt was utterly magnificent! I shouted at 
him and when he sat up I tossed him my tobacco pouch and 
my own pipe. If he had been standing I would have thrown 
my arms around his neck. 

It was a penitent and subdued Eskimo who had his 
breakfast with us that morning. We, on the contrary, were 
so relieved to have him still with us that we were cheerful, 
even voluble. 

That morning the land changed its face. The sun rose in 
a translucent sky, and as we went on we beheld the lift of 
hills rising beyond the boulder dikes that had enclosed our 
world. Massive hills rose to the west and south, and the 
shore now curved into the south, so we knew we had come 
to the end of the nameless lake. 

Now land, real land, sloped quickly up from the shore to 
a line of low ridges. We saw with childlike delight that they 
were patterned with the myriad trails of the deer. 

We coasted along the shore until we came opposite an 
abrupt gap in the line of hills. Here we landed and walked 
westward into the gap. The hills under which we had been 
paddling formed the spine of a causeway that divided our 
lake from an even greater one to the west. The hills ran 
down from the north, and were funneled into a narrowing 
ribbon of land. At the point where we stood, the land was 
constricted to perhaps a quarter mile of width between the 
lakes, and at this narrowest point the hills ceased for a 
while. 


W: crossed the narrow neck and were amazed to find no 
connection between the two lakes. The one beyond lay a 
good 30 feet below the level of the lake we had traversed. 
There was a startling tint to its waters, a lapis lazuli that 
I have seen in no other lake. Ohoto was now remembering 
that tint, even though he’d never before seen this water; he 
knew the subtle distinctions which told him its name, for 
such things are part of the legend of travel of the Ihalmiut. 
At length he spoke: ‘This is the lake called Tulemaliguetna 
—the waters which lead to Tulemaliguak, greatest of inland 
waters.” 

Ohoto was right. The Kazan and Dubawnt rivers systems, 
each well over 300 miles long, run their own ways through 
the plains until they make a common meeting in Baker 
(Kaminikuak) Lake and continue through Chesterfield In- 
let to Hudson Bay. Here where we stood, in the heart of 
the Barrens, the two river systems come within a stone’s 
throw of each other, before veering off again on their sepa- 
rate ways northward. And here (as elsewhere) they widen 
into lakes. The narrow causeway on which we stood is all 
that divides the two major water systems of the whole 
central Barrens. 

Thus there is an east-and-west water barrier on the mi- 
gration route of the deer that is nearly 100 miles wide, 
pierced only by this quarter-mile bridge of land. Over the 
years, millions of deer had converged on this little isthmus 
during the migrations of spring and autumn. 

And from the sign it was clear that the caribou had gone 
northward by this path in the spring of the year! 


We also discovered a row of stone men running diagonally 
across the isthmus, as neatly aligned as soldiers on parade. 
They bore mute witness that we were not the first men to 
come to this place. Ohoto smiled broadly at the sight of 
them. He knew that somewhere to the north the flood of 
Tuktu was even now converging, to be funneled inexorably 
into the narrow Deer’s Way. It may be that he also knew 
when they would come, for the People can sense things about 
Tuktu that are hidden from us. 

We slept on the east shore of the Deer’s Way that night, 
but our sleep was cut short at dawn by the hoarse voice of 
Ohoto. 

“Tuktu! They have. come!’’ he shouted. And when we 
had rolled sleepily into the dawn, Ohoto had vanished. 

It was a miracle that we should have arrived at the 
isthmus only a day before the deer came. As we crawled out 
of the tent’ we could see the silhouette of the stone men 
against the uncertain light. Now they seemed imbued with a 
tense expectancy. As the first rising breath of the wind 
played over the dry moss on their heads it was as if they 
were stirring after a long trance. 


“} hoto was not in sight so we moved to the center of the 
isthmus, half a mile south of the stone men. The light 
was growing so quickly that we could begin to see a flowing 
shadow far to the north, on the downslope of the hills. We 
sat on the rocks and waited while the light quickened and 
the shadows took on substance until we could pick out the 
velvet-covered antlers of the deer against the pearl-white 
sky. 

A vanguard of bucks approached slowly and easily, for 
they had passed this way every year of their lives, and in 
their time had met no enemy on the Deer’s Way. Now I 
could see the leader, a young buck, come slowly along one 
of the paths until he was only a few yaids away from the 
nearest stone man. 

Then the breeze blew a quick gust, and the moss on the 
Inukok’s skull came to life and twisted briefly. The buck 
stopped abruptly, planted his forelegs wide apart, and stared 
at the stone thing. The wind was to the deer and it brought 
him no scent of danger, nor did the strange thing move 
again or threaten him further. 

But the buck was cautious now, and alert. Stepping high 
over the shattered rocks, he picked his way to the east of 
the stone guardians and began making his way parallel to 
the diagonal line—but keeping his distance, for he was 
obviously uneasy. 

The rest of the band, a few dozen bucks, followed care- 
lessly after. Halfway down the line the leader stopped and 
browsed a little. .Then, suddenly aware that the lines had 
been closing in on him, he broke into a trot. The other 
bucks caught the white tail-flash that signals trouble, and 
they also ran. 

Now the herd was galloping over the stony trails and in 
a moment the long line of stone men came to an end, leaving 
a 20-foot gap between the last of them and the lake. The 
herd bunched into the gap, heedless of anything now but 
escape from the Inukok on their flanks. And then, as they 
passed through into safety, Ohoto’s rifle spoke from a well- 
concealed stone blind near the opening. 

There were three shots and the three largest bucks came 
crashing into the moss and rocks. The young leader led ‘the 
survivors in a fantastic flight over the boulders and up the 
slope of the southern ridge that marked the end of the 
isthmus. 

Ohoto jumped from his hiding ‘place and ran over to the 
kills. We joined him quickly, and in a few minutes all three 
of us were hurrying back to camp and a fire, laden with the 
meat for which our bellies yearned. 

As we sat about the fire and hungrily waited for the 
blackening chunks of meat to roast on the coals, Ohoto 
showed us the face that we knew—yes, and loved. And the 
change in him was not simply due to the prospect of gorging 
on meat. Rather it was as if the endless lines of the deer 
now passing imparted to Ohoto something of their own 
immeasurable vitality. It was borne in upon me again that 
the affinity between the Ihalmiut and the deer was more 
than a merely physical tie. It was as if the People were re- 
quired to eat of the spirit of Tuktu, the ephemeral presence 
which comes when the deer are in the land, and vanishes 
when the deer vanish. °° 
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BAYOU BUCKS 


(continued from page 39) 


now,” 
later.” 

He explained that sometimes when 
the dogs turn a buck toward that par- 
ticular bayou the deer will double back 
and try to slip across the big bayou. 
Several that tried it in previous hunts 
were killed from our stand and its near- 
est neighbors. 

Mister Oscar had certainly called the 
shot. The buck the dogs were running 
turned east at Bear Bayou and was 
heading our way. The baying of the 
hounds, faint at first, grew stronger. 
Suddenly, off to our left, we heard two 
shots, not more than a second apart. 

“That’s Doc,” he said. Doc Boyd was 
the only man on the logging road—the 
long side of the L~-who was carrying 
a rifle. The others on the road, as is 
generally the custom, were using shot- 
guns with buckshot. 

Off in the swamp, over the bugling 
of the hounds, we heard Doc's horn. We 
counted. The third note brought a smile 
to our faces for it meant Doc had 
scored. 

Now we could hear the second pack 
of hounds in the distance. They had 
been released deep in the swamp, near 
the end of the logging road, and were 
driving toward the center of the L. 

The hounds that had turned east at 
Bear Bayou and were heading our way 
drowned out the distant pack, and we 
tingled to their frantic yelping. The 
deep bugling of the lead dog rose above 
the rest. 

“That’s Blue in front,’ said the old 
man. “I told Cotton Fairchild he was 
a good trailing hound.’’ He paused. 
“Sounds like Mutt and Jeff with him.” 

Then, as I reached for my camera, 
the hounds seemed to change course. 

Mister Oscar settled back on the log 
but still gripped his rifle. He glanced 
at me. 

“That buck’s going to give Blue the 
slip,” he said. ‘He's circling and will 
cross his own tracks.’’ He was smiling, 
and I realized for sure that for him, 
listening to the dogs was the real thrill 
in this sort of deer hunting. 

The hounds swerved to the right and 
passed in front of us, heading deep into 
the swamp. We could visualize what 
had taken place. The buck had led the 
hounds in a tight circle, crossing and re- 
crossing his trail. Somewhere along 
the line he’d swing out and swim a 
bayou, losing them for sure. 

I glanced at Mister Oscar. He 
chuckled. ‘Those other hounds will 
have sore feet tonight,” he said. 

The second pack of hounds was closer 
now and seemed to be making for the 
center of the line of hunters. I won- 
dered if they were going to turn. They 
didn’t. 

We heard the throaty boom of a shot- 
gun. Then a second report. A horn 
sounded three times, and we knew a 
second buck was down. Then we heard 
three long blasts on a horn, followed 
immediately by three more blasts, and 
inother three. 

The captain had ended the hunt, and 
now the hunters would gather to help 


he said. “We may get a shot 


pack out the deer. The old man cleared 
his rifle, closed the action on an empty 
chamber, and slipped the ejected cart- 
ridge back into the magazine. We 
picked up and headed back to our jeep. 

At the camp, which was really a 
houseboat that had been floated down 
the bayou, we poured ourselves cups 
of black coffee and sat on the steps to 
wait for the others. 

The men who had been stationed far- 
ther down the bayou from us arrived in 
a jeep, and the others came later by 
boat. They'd packed the bucks to where 
the logging road met the bayou and 
carted them by boat from there. Doc 
Boyd's buck was big and had a nice 
rack, and Joe Howell's boy had dropped 
a young four-pointer. 

The piqueurs arrived last and brought 
with them the hounds that had re- 
sponded to the whistle. The others 
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Mister Osear settles down at his stand 


would have to find their way home 
They did so, one by one, soaking wet 
and walking gingerly on sore feet. 
There's one thing I learned about deer 
hounds. They don’t come home until 
they quit hunting. 

Most of us sat around the stove that 
night and told tales of deer and dogs. A 
few played poker big pot of coffee 
steamed on the stov all night, and the 
house’s three roor.s were hazy with 
wood smoke. 

We started off again next morning. 
Most of the hunters loaded into boats 
with the dogs for the short run up the 
bayou to the logging road. I asked to 
stay with Mister Oscar again, and we 
went to his stand by ourselves. It took 
about half an hour to drive there. Then 
we parked and made our way down to 
the bank to the fallen log. 

Mister Oscar cl1.ambered a round and 
settled down, teaning his rifle within 
easy reach. I sat close to him and 
smoked while we waited for the drive 
to start. Soon we heard the eager yelp- 
ing of the hounds. The hunt was on. 

“They've put the dogs on the inside 
trails this morning,” Mister Oscar said. 
“If we're going to get any action today 
it will come fast.”’ 

The men handling the dogs had se- 
lected different trails each morning of 





our three-day hunt. Since they'd re- 
leased them rather close to the big 
bayou it meant that early in the drive 
the dogs might frighten a buck into 
trying to swim away. That being the 
case, one of the four hunters posted 
along the bank might get a shot. They 
were farther apart than the hunters on 
the logging road, but they were carry- 
ing rifles and had nearly a mile of the 
bayou pretty well covered. 

It wasn’t long before the dogs picked 
up fresh scent, and their sporadic yelp- 
ing changed to the high-pealed baying 
of hounds hot on the trail. 

As we listened, Mister Oscar kept an 
eye on the bayou, looking up and down 
the far bank every few seconds. I 
scratched the loamy bank with a small 
stick, engrossed in the music of the 
hounds. 

Suddenly the old man_ whispered. 
“Don’t move, son.” I froze against the 
log, searching the shore in front of me 
for any sign of movement. Then I saw 
a buck—not the one the hounds were 
after, but another. 

It was standing on the opposite bank, 
looking first upstream and then down. 
Sunlight made its tan hide almost 
golden. Its rack was tossed back, and 
I could almost see the velvet nose sniff- 
ing. The buck turned slightly as I 
heard the old man’s hammer click. It 
stood still for a moment, then started 
to scramble to the water. 

I glanced quickly at my companion. 
He hac slid quietly from the log, and 
was resting his weight on one knee. His 
weathered cheek lay along the stock 
of the rifle. Then he fired. 

The buck jerked to one side and 
started up the bank. A _ second shot 
dropped him. He slid and disappeared 
in a patch of water hyacinths. Only 
his 12-point rack showed above the 
shallow water. 

Mister Oscar settled back on the log 
and let his rifle rest against a jutting 
root. He seemed calm, but his eves 
darted excitedly along the far bank of 
the bayou. 

“Son, that old fellow was trying to 
slip across the bayou,” he said. ‘‘They’ll 
fool you lots of times that way. Bayou 
deer know how to hide. Bet that old 
buck let those hounds run within 100 
vards of him, then when the other buck 
and the dogs had passed he tried to 
slip away.” 


H° fumbled in his pocket and pulled 
out a horn. His cheeks puffed at 
each of the three blasts. ‘‘When the boys 
get in after the hunt’s over we'll get 
them to fetch a boat down and pack him 
back up the bayou to camp,” he said 

I nodded and settled back against the 
log again. The hounds were still run- 
ning the other buck, and before long 
they'd drive it into the line-—or out 
into the bayou. Then I realized what I'd 
done, or hadn’t done, and smiled to 
myself. 

I'd been so excited I'd clean forgot- 
ten to take a picture of the buck scram- 
bling down the bank. I glanced at Mis- 
ter Oscar. He was sitting on the log, 
unmindful of the downed buck, his head 
tilted back, and his ear cocked for the 
hounds. THE END 
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SHOOTING 


JACK O’CONNOR 


THE ALL-ROUND .25 RIFLE 





Here are the principal .25 caliber car- 
tridges, factory and wildcat (I. to r.): 
.257 Weatherby Magnum; .25/06, a 
wildeat; .257 Roberts; old .25/35; .250- 
/3000; once-popular .25/20 Repeater 


effective on both varmints and the 

smaller big-game animals, I don't 
think he could do better than choose 
one of the .25’s. Yet in the past 20 
years, the .25’s have been almost totally 
eclipsed in both fields of sport. 

The once widely used .25/20 single- 
shot has now become a collectors’ item 
of which many have never heard. The 
.25/20 repeater cartridge was once the 
queen of the varmint loads, as we mid- 
dle-aged guys well remember. Now the 
.22 centerfire hotshots have put the 
whammy on it, and before many years 
pass it will join the long-dead .25/25 
and the .25 single-shot in oblivion. 

Once the .25/35 was the favorite light 
deer cartridge. It was also a popular 
varmint cartridge, and hundreds of 
highly accurate single-shot rifles were 
made for it. Its rimless counterpart, 
the .25 Remington, was also. well 
thought of as a deer cartridge of mod- 
erate recoil and as a chuck cartridge for 
those who liked to reach out beyond the 
range of the .22 rimfire and the .25/20. 
The .250/3000 was reputedly deadly on 
anything from jackrabbits to mule deer, 
and some sturdy fellows didn’t hesitate 
to tackle an elk or a grizzly with it. 


[ aman wanted a rifie that would be 


86 ourpoor LIFE 


Today Winchester no longer makes a 
rifle for the .25/20 or the .25/35. 
Remington manufactures none for the 
.25 Remington, whereas it once turned 
out .25 Remingtons in the Model 14 
pump, Model 8 automatic, and Model 30 
bolt-action. Remington and Marlin 
made .25/20’s, but they no longer do so. 
Winchester has dropped the .250/3000 
from the Model 70 line. Savage has 
dropped the .25/35. The .25/36 Marlin 
is as dead as Adam. 

All in all, the .25’s have taken it on 
the chin. Very properly the hot .22’s 
the Hornet, Bee, .222 Remington, and 
.220 Swift—have replaced the .25/20 
and the .25/35 for varmint shooting. 
For deer hunting the .25 Remington 
and .25/35 were always a bit shy on 
power and effectiveness except in the 
hands of the most expert shot. 

The hot .22’s have certain advantages 
over the .25’s. They give less recoil. 
They make less noise and are conse- 


ies ” " m 


quently less of a problem in settled 
country. Their light bullets blow up 
somewhat more dependably when they 
strike the ground. They are cheaper to 
reload, since they use less powder and 
lighter, less expensive bullets. 

And for big game alone, the cart- 
ridges of larger caliber are superior to 
the .25’s. The .270, 7 mm., and the .30’s 
use heavier bullets, strike harder blows, 
turn up more foot pounds of energy. 


owever, as all-round cartridges, the 

.25’s have great advantages over 
anything larger and smaller. It’s true 
they’re noisier and have greater recoil 
than the .22’s but usually the report 
isn’t too bad, and even a very hot .25 
caliber will have a pretty mild recoil. 
The old .25/35 cartridge gives only 4.5 
foot pounds of free recoil; the .250/3000 
with the 87-gr. bullet at 3,000 foot sec- 
onds, about 6; the .257 with the 100-gr. 





Light recoil and accuracy of a .25 makes it a natural for the younger shooter. 
This lad shot his first Southwestern white-tail deer with a .257 when he was 13 
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bullet at 2,900, about 7. In comparison, 
the humble .30/30 turns up 9; the .270 
around 15; the .30/06 with the 180-gr. 
bullet around 18; the .300 Magnum, 25; 
the .348 Winchester, 22; and the .375 
Magnum with the 300-gr. bullet, close to 
34. So, shooting the .25’s is a breeze. 

Furthermore, a good .25 usually is 
very accurate—not much less so than 
the best .22’s. It was no accident that 
before the .22 Hornet came along the 
.25/20 was the most popular varmint 
cartridge. Back in the days when a 
2-in. group at 100 yd. was considered 
top accuracy, many _ run-of-the-mine 
.25/20’s would do that well or better. 

The .25/35 was and is an eminently 
accurate cartridge, even in light Win- 
chester Model 94 carbines. I owned one 
that would group into 21% in. at 100 yd. 
with factory ammunition when fired 
from a rest with a tang peep and 
blackened front sight. With my eyes 
and my holding that’s very good indeed. 
Some years ago I manned the spotting 
scope out at the range of the Tucson, 
Ariz., Rifle Club while another citizen 
shot a 3-in. group at 200 yd. with a 
somewhat battered-looking Model 94 
Winchester in .25/35. It was fitted with 
a Weaver K-4 scope on an offset Weaver 
mount. It isn’t in the cards for a light 
lever-action rifle to shoot like that, but 
it did. 

At present I have three rifles which 
will dependably put good loads into 1 
in. or less at 100 yd., and two of them 
are .25’s. One is an F.N.-barreled action 
in .250/3000 stocked by Al Biesen and 
fitted with a 6X Stith Bear Cub scope. 
Ready to go, it weighs 1014 1lb.—too 
heavy, of course, to be anything but a 
varmint rifle. Raymond Speer used it 
to work up a load for a forthcoming 
manual and he reports that of all the 
rifles in many different calibers that he 
tried, that .250 gave consistently the 
best accuracy. 





. other .25 is a fairly light Win- 
chester Model 70 in .257. The lump 
nn the harrel for the rear sight has been 
turned off and the barrel cut to 22 in. 
It was restocked by Pachmayr and 
wears a Weaver K-10. It weighs 9 lb., 
but it really shoots. 

The only other musket I possess that 
will shoot along with the .25's is a Win- 
chester Model 70 in .220 Swift. 

Not only are the .25’s accurate and 
pleasant to shoot but they have other 
definite advantages. For one, their bul- 
ets, although relatively light, have ex- 

cellent sectional density and good rang- 
| ing qualities, which means relative free- 
dom from wind drift and comparatively 
flat trajectory. 

Muzzle velocity in itself means little; 
t’s the velocity at longer ranges that 
ounts. A horrible example is the 110- 
. mushroom bullet in the .30/06. Ac- 
cording to Remington figures it starts 
ff at 3,420 foot seconds, but by the 
time it gets to the 300-yd. mark it has 
slowed down to 1,710. By contrast, the 
Remington 150-gr. Bronze Point .30/06, 
which starts off at 2,970, has slowed 
lown much less, and is zipping along at 
2.240. The 48-gr. .220 Swift bullet, with 

muzzle velocity of 4,110, gets to a 
300-yd. target traveling at 2,440. Anda 
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shown with Weaver Detachable 
Mount. Scope $45.00; Mount $9.75 


A WEAVER-SCOPE is the ideal gift for 
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designed for a lifetime of shooting 
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Official N.R.A. TARGETS 


We manufacture the complete line of NRA OFFICIAL 
TARGETS for rifle and pistol shooting at all standard 
ranges. These targets are lithographed from NRA Mas- 
ter Plates to insure uniformity whenever or wherever 
you shoot— Always insist on NRA OFFICIAL TARGETS. 
They cost no more. 
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Clean, Sharp Scoring Rings 
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and share the fun! 


LUCKY the man who finds an Evinrude under the tree this Christmas! Lucky indeed, 
to receive the very gift he was scheming to buy for himself. Lucky for him — 
and mighty clever of friend wife to choose this way of declaring herself in on the fun! 
And just plain good sense for both of them to make sure of their Evinrude when so many 
who want them are bound to be disappointed. For this is the Year of the Big Revolution in 
outboards—the year of quiet, vibrationless Whispering Power! The year of the new 
‘**family-sized”” Fleetwin Aquasonic, the motor that is apt to be scarcer than room on the 
highways, come Spring!) SEE YOUR EVINRUDE DEALER—find out how easily it can 
be arranged! With delivery for Christmas, or a Gift Certificate applicable on any Evinrude 
model. Time payments available. Look for your dealer’s name under “Outboard Motors,” 
in the yellow pages of your phone book. For free catalog of the complete 1954 Evinrude line, 
write EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4248 North 27th Street, Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. 


In Canada: Manufactured by Evinrude Motors, Peterborough 
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round-nose .220 Swift slows to only 
2,130, to judge by the performance of a 
46-gr. bullet that is no longer listed. 
On the other hand, the 130-gr. Bronze 
Point .270 with an initial velocity of 
3,140, slows down to 2,400 at 300 yd. 

A 45-gr. .22 caliber bullet has a sec- 
tional density of .128—almost like the 
.129 of the 60-gr. .25 caliber bullet. The 
60-gr. .22 indexes .171; the 87-gr. .25 
rates .188. No usable bullet for the hot- 
shot .22’s is in the same league with the 
100-gr. .257 bullet; the 63-gr. .22 bullet 
indexes .179; the .216, .25. 

A 125-gr. .25 bullet has a sectional 
density of .270, precisely that of the 
180-gr. .30 bullet and somewhat better 
than the .241 index of the 130-gr. .270. 

What’s the practical value of all this? 
Well, a sharp-pointed bullet of good 
sectional density retains its velocity 
better than a bullet that has less sec- 
tional density and a less efficient point. 
The former, with its slow velocity loss, 
is much less affected by wind. 

Thus a good .25 bullet not only gets 
there, but gets there with plenty of 
stuff. Theoretically one with a very 
sharp point (10 caliber ogive, for those 
who want to get technical about it) 
that leaves the muzzle at 3,000 foot 
seconds, gets to 300 yd. with a velocity 
of 2,500 and delivers around 1,725 foot 
pounds of energy. That’s more than 
you get with the 130-gr. bullet in the 
.270. 


rY\he .25/35 is a good little cartridge, 
but—in most rifles made for it 
it has never been anything but a light, 
pleasant deer load. It never had the 
powder capacity to be a high performer. 

The .250/3000 is a bit shy on powder 
capacity, but it’s one heck of a fine 
little cartridge. For whatever the rea- 
son, it is one of the easiest cartridges 
to handload I have ever run into, and 
one of the most inherently accurate—-so 
much so that it’s now a favorite among 
bench-rest shooters. I have shot more 
than one light Model 99 Savage rifle in 
.250 that performed like a house afire, 
and the standard Model 70 Winchester 
in that caliber was terrific. My own 
F'.N. .250 is not the least bit sensitive 
to changes in kinds and amounts of 
powder, and given uniform bullets it 
shoots anything from 60 to 100 gr. 
equally well. My own standard load is 
34 gr. of No. 4895 powder with the &7- 
gr. Speer bullet for a muzzle velocity 
of 3,000 foot seconds. It is poison on 
varmints, and if I were a deer I'd hate 
to get hit with it. 

When the .257 came out in 1934, the 
advance notices really had the gun nuts 
jumping, but it did not take the more 
cynical long to discover that, in rifles 
available for it, the new cartridge was 
usually not quite so accurate as the .220 
Swift (which was introduced not long 
afterward) and its bullets did not have 
the flat trajectory and long-range kill- 
ing power of the .270. Prospective 
customers glanced at the ballistic tables 
and found that the .257’s 100-gr. bullet 
was stardardized at 2,900 and that the 
same bullet in .250/3000 traveled at 
2,810. So why get excited? Hand- 
loaders quickly found that the .257, 
whatever the reason, was a bit per- 


snickety to load for, much more so than 
the .250, which does a beautiful job of 
burning everything from No. 4064 to 
Cream of Wheat. 

What trouble there is with the .257 
is largely due to the fact that factory 
rifles have always had short magazines. 
They were made just long enough to 
take the original cartridges, which were 
loaded with round-nose bullets. Conse- 
quently, if a handloader wants to use a 
sharp-point bullet, with its superior 
ranging qualities, he must either (1) 
seat it so deep that it has to make a 
big jump to reach the rifling, or (2) get 
his magazine lengthened. With the 
Model 70 that is not much of a job. You 
merely remove the block from the 
magazine, the bolt stop from the bolt. 
and substitute a .30/06 follower for the 
short .257 follower. You can then load 
the long, sharp-point 100, 117, 120, and 
125-gr. bullets so they touch—-or almost 
touch—the lands, with resulting excel- 
lent accuracy. 


he Model 722 Remington is a much 

tougher problem because both the 
action and the magazine well are short. 
The only cure is to mill out the forward 
portion of the well back of the lower 
locking-lug recess, then substitute a 
longer follower. That is not such a hot 
idea, theoretically anyway, but I know 
those who have got away with it. It 
would be better if Remington were to 
make the .257 on the longer Model 721 
action—or at least to offer such a rifle 
on special order. 

As things stand the .257 is at its best 
only as a special rifle with handloads, 
and that is probably why it has re- 
mained a gun nut’s rifle with no great 
popular acceptance. Because of that 
original short magazine, the factories 
have to load to a short overall length. 
If the ammunition is to deliver good 
accuracy, a round-nose bullet must be 
used, for with a sharp-point the jump 
to the lands is excessive. AS we have 
seen, the round-nose bullet does not 
hold its velocity well; consequently it’s 
less efficient and more wind-sensitive 
than the spitzer. 

Some of the more enthusiastic gun 
nuts get their factory .257’s rethroated 
so that long bullets can be seated out 
farther, but I doubt that this is neces- 





sary; my Model 70, with its standard 
throat, handles spitzer bullets with 
beautiful accuracy. I'll have the job 
done when I begin to detect some throat 
erosion. 

The man who’s having a .257 custom- 
built on a Mauser or Springfield action 
might specify the long throat; theo- 
retically it’s a good idea. Then in his 
.257 he'd have a little .270 instead of an 
oversize .250/3000. 

The .250/3000 and the .257 are the 
cream of the standard factory-built 
.25's, but there are also some .25 wild- 
cat cartridges of promise. Latest is the 
.25 Souper, formed by necking down the 
Winchester .308 or the Government .30 
caliber T-65 case to .25. It has a 
shorter, fatter case than the .257’s, but 
powder capacity is about the same. Its 
designer, B. F. Lambert, claims greater 
accuracy than the .257 gets, and more 
velocity with the same powder charge. 
He says the 100-gr. bullet will achieve 
a velocity of 3,365 foot seconds with 41 
gr. of No. 4320. That's about 300 higher 
than could be obtained with the same 
bullet and the same powder charge in 
the .257. 

I'll have to see that figure turned up 
on an electronic chronograph before 
I'm convinced. Bullet, powder charge, 
case capacity, barrel length, twist, and 
dimensions are the same; and it’s been 
my experience that you get the same 
velocity——also, that case shape doesn’t 
have a dog-gone thing to do with it. 

Lambert also says that a 1-12 twist 
in the .25 Souper will stabilize the 125- 
gr. .25 spitzer bullet, something which I 
also must see. Right now I have not 
shot a .25 Souper nor seen a .25 Souper 
case. Whether time and experience 
will show it to be a superior cartridge 
or simply a .257 with flowers in its hair 
I cannot say. 


nother variation on the .257 is the 
[A Improved .257, which is the .257 
case blown out to a sharper shoulder 
and less body taper by firing a standard 
case in an “improved” chamber. Shoul- 
der is 40 degrees instead of the stand- 
ard 20 degrees 45 minutes of the .257. 
Handloaders undeniably get higher 
velocities with the Improved than they 
do with the standard, but I have a low- 
down sneaking hunch that they do it 
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; with much higher pressures. Until I 
get authentic pressure data on the Im- 
proved job I'll be leery. 

A very ancient .25 wildcat is the cart- 
ridge known as the .25/06, .25 Special, 
or .25 Whelen. It’s simply a .30/06 case 
necked to .25, with the same body taper 
and the same 17-degree 30-minute 
shoulder as the unaltered case. With 
the old powders it was a fearful turkey, 
| since it was greatly over bore capacity 
| and did not give much higher velocity 
than the .250/3000. 

But with slower-burning modern 
| powders like No. 4350 and particularly 
| No. 4831, it is sensational, giving 
| around 3,800 with the 87-gr. bullet and 
3,500 with the 100-gr. bullet. A pal of 
mine named Kenny Wyatt, who is a 
crack shot with anything that burns 
powder and a dedicated varmint hunter, 
uses the .25/06, and he claims it’s 
flatter-shooting than the Swift, just 
about as accurate, and much less sensi- 
tive to wind drift. 

Hottest of the .25’s are the .25 Mag- 
nums on shortened-and-blown-out .300 
H. & H. Magnum cases; the .257 
Weatherby is an example. I have never 
owned one but years ago I borrowed a 
rifle from Weatherby and shot it for a 





| couple of months ‘at the bench rest and 


|}on jackrabbits and coyotes. It was 
heavy but sensationally accurate. The 
high-speed bullets would blow the far 
side off a coyote, and when they tagged 
a jackrabbit—-well, ears, legs, and ham- 
burger would rain down for 15 minutes. 

According to Weatherby’s figures, 
70 gr. of No. 4350 give an 87-gr. bullet 
3,950 foot seconds in his .257 Magnum, 
and 67 gr. will move a 100-gr. bullet at 
3,640. Most American big game has 
been killed with the cartridge, and 
Weatherby, who used it in Africa, tells 
me he shot large antelope with it, as 
well as zebras (which are the size of 





small horses), and knocked them cold. 

Are the .250/3000 and the .257 big- 
game rifles as well as varmint rifles? 
Some maintain that no .25 caliber is 
worth a hoot even on deer. Many years 
ago I shot a lot of small white-tail deer 
in Mexico with a .250/3000 and the old 
87-gr. soft-point bullet at a time when 
I was also using a .30/30 with the 170- 
gr. soft-point. With the .250 I got more 
instant lung-shot kills. Using the .257 
largely as a varmint rifle, I have killed 
hundreds of jackrabbits, a lot of hawks 
and chucks, and a fair number of 
coyotes. I have shot only a few deer 
with it. However, my wife and my two 
boys have shot at least 40 deer, ante- 
lope, and javelinas with the .257 and 
the 100-gr. bullet loaded to about 2,900. 
I cannot remember their ever having 
lost an animal hit with it, although 
I have had to run down a few that were 
hit in the wrong places. Jerry killed his 
first buck with his mother’s .257 when 
he was 12 and Brad got his first at 13. 
Both animals were one-shot kills. 

As far as larger game goes, Dr. E. G. 
Braddock of Lewiston, Idaho, has 
hunted elk for years with the .257 and 
has killed more than a dozen with no 
lost animals. And the late Jean Jacquot 
used the .250/3000 on Yukon moose and 
grizzlies for the last 30 years of his 
life. I wouldn’t pick a .250 as an ideal 
grizzly rifle, but one of these days, just 
as an experiment, I'd like to tie into a 
nice juicy grizzly above timberline with 
a .257 loaded with a 117, 120, or 125-gr. 
bullet at around 2,900-2,950. 

The good .25’s, then, are worthy of 
respect and investigation. They are 
accurate; their recoil is light; and their 
report is not bad, even when they use a 
lot of powder to drive their bullets at 
high velocities. As all-round rifles to be 
used on varmints and the smaller big 
game they are tops.—Jack O’Connor. 





FISH IN A BONE YARD 


(continued from page 36) 


Bill and I fished hard the rest of the 
morning. He felt something grab his 
eel and let go of it in the same instant. 
I didn’t get even that much action. 

“The cobia are there, and they’ll hit 
when they feel like it,” Andy argued. 
But around noon even he got impatient. 
“Let’s try a couple of channel buoys,”’ 
he suggested. “That’s where we used 
to fish cobia before pop found out that 
the old wreck is loaded with them. We 
still get some good fish over there.” 

We ate our sandwiches while the 
Elizabeth stepped the 10 miles to Buoy 
| 16, which is at the edge of the ship 
channel to Baltimore, just where the 
depth drops off from 20 feet to more 
'than 100. 

We didn’t do ourselves any good 
| there—or at Buoy 16AA, two miles 
|farther up the channel. Andy used 
| some seagoing language. ‘Back to the 
| wreck,” he decided after he had re- 
| lieved his feelings. 

When we got there the Mary Lou was 
still circling the target ship slowly. 
| Andy Sr. shook his head glumly when 
we asked what luck. 

Andy rebaited our hooks with fresh 





eels, and Bill and I climbed back on 
the merry-go-round. We still were on 
it, a couple of hours later, when a Navy 
plane flew over us, circled, and flew 
over again. 

“That means get out,” Andy said. 
“This is a restricted area, so the Navy 
comes first and fishing second. That 
fly boy is going to shoot up the old 
Hannibal again. And it won’t be healthy 
around here.” 

It seemed a casual sort of way to 
warn fishermen of danger, but it works 
all right. The Navy could close the 
area completely if it wanted to, and 
the charter-boat skippers are satisfied 
to let well enough alone. 

We followed the Mary Lou about a 
mile away from the wreck. Then the 
two Scheibles cut their engines and let 
the boats drift close together while we 
watched the plane make half a dozen 
passes over the target. That fly boy 
could shoot. On each pass there was 
a line of bullet splashes along the Han- 
nibal’s waterline, and dozens of tracers 
bounced off her superstructure. 

Bill held out his hand with his thumb 
turned down. ‘There goes our last 
chance,” he said glumly. ‘‘No fish would 
be dumb enough to stay around a hang- 
out that’s taken a plastering like that.” 

The flyer came over low, and waved 
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to us. “That's the all clear,” Andy said, 
and we headed back toward the wreck. 
When we were close to her bow someone 
aboard the Mary Lou, a little ahead of 
us, let out a yell. ‘‘Cobia! Here they 
come!” 

Around the Hannibal’s bow the big 
fish swam. There were at least 20 of 
them, so close to the surface that we 
could see them distinctly. Their backs 
were as green as a pollack’s, and their 
heads looked flat—-which they don’t 
when cobia are out of the water. 
or three of them were breath-stoppers 
that looked to be right up in the record 
class. Even the smallest ones looked 
big. They swam deliberately and stead- 
ily, ignoring the boats. 


We all stared speechless at this 
strange submarine parade. Andy was 
the first to come to life. He threw out 
the clutch, slammed up the live-box 


lid, and yanked out the two eels already 
baited on our hooks. ‘‘Cast to them!”’ 
he yelled. 


B" and I grabbed up our rods and 
cast. We dropped our eels right in 


front of the oncoming cobia. They 
didn’t even look at them. They wheeled 
around the wreck’s bow, swam along 


her side—and disappeared. 

“O.K.,”’ Bill said softly. 
worth the trip.” 

Late in the afternoon we were lying 
off the Hannibal’s stern. It was flat 
calm, the water scarcely rippled. Andy 
was standing idly at the wheel. Bill 
and I were casting. 

I had reeled in my bait and was about 
to lift it out of the water. Bill cast and 
dropped his eel within a foot of the 
wreck’s side. A couple of seconds later 
I heard him mutter something. I turned 
and saw a half-hopeful, half-disbeliev- 
ing look on his face. His right thumb 
pressed hard on his reel spool, and he 
was feeling his line between the thumb 
and fingers of his left hand. “I think,”’ 
he said softly, “that I’ve got a——”’ 

Andy made it from wheel to stern in 
two jumps. “Take it easy!” he warned. 
“Let him have it until 

Bill was gripping his rod so hard that 
his knuckles were white. Suddenly he 
came back on it. His reel squealed. “I’ve 
got him!” he said loudly. 

That made me a spectator. It’s an 
unwritten law aboard a Scheible boat 
that when anyone gets a cobia strike, 
everyone else reels in and out of his 
way. 

Bill’s rod had been jerked down al- 
most horizontal. Although he was aug- 
menting the braking action of the star 
drag with his right thumb, and squeez- 
ing the line hard with his left hand, the 
spool turned slowly. 

Now we found out why 


“That was 


tackle has to 


be sturdy for cobia fishing at the old 
wreck. In spite of the heavy pressure 


that Bill was putting on his fish, it was 
fighting its way toward the shelter of 
the Hannibal's flooded hull. 

Another two swift leaps carried Andy 
back to the wheel and controls. He 
threw in the clutch and the Elizabeth 
noved slowly ahead. ‘‘Don’'t let him take 
in inch of line,” he told Bill. “If he gets 
back into the wreck he’s a lost fish!” 

Bill hung on grimly. Drops of sweat 
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Cush-N-Crepe | 


came out on his face and dribbled to 
his chin. The boat forged ahead, slowly 
|but implacably. The 72-pound-test line 
| stood the strain. Bill’s rod stayed down 
| but the spool of his reel stopped turn- 
ing. The wreck dropped astern—a hun- 
dred feet, a hundred yards, 200, 300 
yards. 

Andy threw out the clutch and came 
aft again. By that time Bill had got his 
rod almost vertical. He still could feel 
his fish, good and solid, he said, but it 
| wasn’t doing anything. 

“Yes he is,” Andy told him. ‘He’s 
|resting. He’ll soon be off again. When 
he starts to take line, make him fight 
hard for every inch of it. Don’t give him 
anything.” 

A minute ticked away. Then Bill's 
rod bent. ‘‘There he goes,” he said as 
he put the pressure on again. 





n towing the cobia away from the 

wreck we had towed it off the shoal 
into deep water. The fish took advan- 
tage of that. Swimming powerfully in 
| small circles against the killing resili- 
|}ence of the rod and the strength-sap- 
ping drag of the reel, it spiraled down 
and down. 





1| After long minutes of struggle Bill's 


rod straightened again. He looked wor- 
ried. Then he grinned. ‘He’s still on,” 
he reported. 

“He’s hooked for keeps,’’ Andy said. 
| “He’s on bottom now, or close to it. 
Don’t let him rest down there. Pump 
him up.” 

Bill went back to work. He lowered 
his rod to horizonta!, reeled in the cou- 
ple of feet of resulting slack, then slow- 
ly levered the rod back to vertical. He 
did that over and over until sweat 
streamed down his face. Again the 
| sturdy tackle withstood the heavy 
strain. The cobia, fighting gamely to 
stay down, came up. But as it came up 
it angled away from the boat, and when 
| at last Bill had it close to the surface 
| it was at the end of 200 yards of line. 
| I looked at my watch. The battle 
| 


| had been on for 35 minutes. 

Andy was standing beside Bill. ‘“He’s 
tired,’’ he told him. ‘‘Turn on the heat, 
and try to work him alongside so I can 

| gaff him. Keep the pressure on hard. 
Make him pay plenty for every foot of 
|line he gets—and then take it back 
|from him as quick as you can.” 

Bill turned on the heat. He pumped, 
reeled, and sweated. At first he could 
get only a few inches of line at a time. 
But after a while the merciless pres- 
sure told on the weary fish. At last its 
fin broke the smooth surface of the 
water. 

There was another fin close beside it! 

“Holy cat,” Bill yelled, “I’ve got two 
of ’em!”’ 

Andy grinned. ‘The other one’s just 
a pal come along with your fish,” he 
explained. ‘Another cobia often will 
stick with a hooked fish until it’s right 
up to the boat.” 

Bill fought the stubbornly struggling 
cobia slowly toward the boat. It looked 
monstrous, especially when its head 
came out of the water, with its mouth 
wide open. 
| Andy darted into the cabin and came 
|back with a .22 rifle. “I don’t take 





$y 


chances with those babies anymore,” 
he told us. “One of them broke my 
nose after I got him into the boat, and 
another jabbed his fin into the arm of 
a fellow I had helping me and sent him 
to the hospital. Now I shoot ’em before 
I gaff ’em.” 

Bill was puffing hard but the fish was 
even more tired than he, and he brought 
it close to the Elizabeth’s counter. The 
accompanying cobia had given up and 
disappeared. 

Andy jumped up on the afterdeck. 
The fish was on the surface. ‘Hold him 
there,” he said. He raised the rifle to 
his shoulder, and a moment later it spat. 

The c»bia thrashed wildly in a welter 
of blood-tinted foam as Andy exchanged 
his rifle for a long-shafted gaff. He 
watched for his chance, and when he 
sot it he gaffed the fish and gave a 
mighty heave. 

Bill and I yelled as the cobia thudded 
into the cockpit. It had a bullet in its 
head, and blood welled from the gaff 
slash in its side, but it was still fighting. 
It hurled itself into the air and crashed 
down on the seats and floor boards until 
the boat shook and the cockpit was a 
mess of blood and slime. 

“Keep away from him!” Andy shout- 
ed. “He's apt to break your leg. Where 
the hell’s my club?” He couldn’t find 
it, and grabbed a pop bottle. “I'll fix 
him!” he hollered, and hit the cobia 
hard on the back of the head. That 
stunned it long enough for Andy to fin- 
ish the job. 

I looked at my watch again. The bat- 
tle had lasted just one hour and five 
minutes. 

Andy broke out the cobia flag and 
hoisted it. Then he rolled the dead fish 
onto a gunny sack. ‘How big?’’ Bill 
asked. 

“Fifty pounds, maybe two or three 
over,’ Andy guessed. (Accurately too 
—later we weighed it on the dock at 
53.) “That’s a good cobia in any 
league.” 

He headed the Elizabeth for Point 
Lookout. Gray twilight had _ settled 
over the Middle Grounds. There wasn’t 
a whisper of breeze. The bay was the 
color of an elephant’s hide, and there 
wasn’t a wrinkle in it. We passed close 
to the Hannibal. She looked gaunt and 
lonely in the deepening dusk, and there 
wasn’t a sound aboard her—not even 
the slap of a ripple against her rusted 
side. 

“Know what I think?” Andy said. 
“Someday some lucky guy is going to 
catch the biggest cobia that hangs out 
in the hull of that old wreck, and set a 
new world record.” 

I looked around for Bill. He was 
gloating over his cobia—looking at it 
as if he never wanted to see anything 
else. THE END 
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new shotgun storage plug uses de- 

hydrating crystals to protect a 
gun barrel against rust while in storage 
The crystals, visible through a window 
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to pink as they absorb moisture; when 
saturated, they can be removed and 
dried in the oven for re-use. 
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AFRICA’S TOP TROPHY 


(continued from page 31) 


at them moodily. “Shoot that one!” 
said Myles. ‘“O.K.” said Herb. And he 
sat down and shot it. The head was a 
beauty, with a wide spread and 50-inch 
spirals. Some people are born lucky. 

Syd and I were out again the next 
morning, stumbling through the dark- 
ness in vet another area. Again we 
saw kudus—five cows and two bulls 
with immature heads. Red’s luck, we 
found out later, was about the same. 

So Syd, Myles, and I moved to an 
isolated valley far from the beaten path, 
an old area where the tsetse fly had 
driven out the natives and where the 
jolly kudus came morning and evening 
to feast and gambol in the abandoned 
shambas. Our jack camp was one of 
stark simplicity; we had only two gun- 
bearers, a cook, and two flunkies to 
make our beds, bring us our tea in the 
frigid darkness before dawn, pack our 
clothes, shine our shoes, and find our 
toothbrushes. 

Our glassing point was a great flat 
rock 200 or 300 feet above a valley, in 
which a few tumble-down native huts 
lay near abandoned shambas that had 
been hacked out of the bush. The grass 
was tall and rich and yellow, and the 
nyombo trees rained down their golden 
leaves. 

Far across the wide valley, on the 
slope of a little hill, was a decrepit 
brush-and-mud hut. Because the space 
about it was open we kept watching it, 
and presently Myles saw just below it 
a big kudu bull. He was a tall gray 
fellow with a fine head, and since he 
was feeding peacefully, it looked as if 
he was there for the afternoon. 

Away we went, the two white hunters 
leaping from stone to stone as light- 
footed as klipspringers, with your cor- 
respondent stumbling and floundering 
behind them, wheezing like a porpoise, 
tripping over stones, scratching at ant 
bites, swatting at bloodthirsty tsetse 
flies, and groaning in agony. We were 
almost to the hill when again we heard 
the happy babble of native voices. This 
time it was a horde of wild-honey hunt- 
ers who were setting up camp. Our 
hearts sank, but we went as quietly as 
we could over the hill to where the big 
bull had been. He was, of course, long 
gone. Tough break No. 3. 

So we moved to still another area 
That morning we had seen a herd of 
Six cows, a small bull, and a fine trophy 
bull come out of the bush into a flat of 
scattered brush and trees. As we 
watched from a high rock, they fed 
quietly back into the bush, where it 
was useless to follow them. The white 
hunters decided that the thing to do 
was let them alone and come back in 
the afternoon. Chances were they’d 
emerge once more. 

And they did. 

We waited and waited and waited, 
glassing the bush until our eyes ached. 
Finally we saw the small bull come out 
nearly a mile away. Next came a cow, 
then another and another. The lordly 
big bull came last. He minced out, a 
Sreat heavy animal on his tiny feet, 
looked around, then chased away the 
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smaller puil, wnicn was making passes 
at a cow. 

We were trving to figure a way to 
get close to them when suddenly the 
whole herd moved our way, toward a 


| Shallow donga—-a dry watercourse— 


heavily brushed on each side. 

So we took off. Syd led, with me 
right behind. Myles, who was carrying 
my .300 Weatherby rifle, came next. I 
was like the specialist who goes into 
the football game only to kick the point 
after touchdown. All I had to do was 
carry my weary body to the battle front, 
line up the sights, and press the trigger. 

For the first quarter mile we sneaked 
through the brush like kids bent on 
stealing watermelons, not moving at 
all unless all kudu eyes were elsewhere. 
The last 200 vards we crawled on hands 
and knees. Then Syd took a long, care- 
ful look around the bush. 

“The big bull,” he whispered, “is to 
the right of that large green tree across 
the donga. He’s about 100 yards away.” 

I looked but I could not make out the 
kudu until I quietly raised my rifle and 
peered through the 4X Stith scope. Then 
I saw him—or rather his horns. From 
his head down he was concealed in the 
brush. I waited and I watched. 

A minute or two passed—and the in- 
terval did my blood pressure no good. 
Then he moved a few feet and I could 
see his head. 

“Rest your rifle over my shoulder,” 
Syd whispered. ‘“TI'il hold my ears... .” 

Again the big bull moved, and I 
could see his neck and shoulder dimly 
through the brush. It was now or never, 
for if he moved a few feet more he’d be 


| out of sight completely and I'd have to 


drive a 150-grain Remington Bronze 
Point bullet, moving at 3,300 foot sec- 
onds, through 50 yards of thin brush— 
or not shoot at al’. 

But maybe I could make it. 

I uttered a short prayer to the gods 


of the chase, promising to give them a 
burnt offering if the bullet sped true, 
then began the squeeze. Syd was mak- 
ing like a bench rest and the crosshairs 
were as steady as a rock against that 
massive shoulder dimly seen through 
the crisscrossing brush and limbs. 

The .300 roared. I saw the bull give 
a great leap. Then I lost sight of him. 

“Got him!” velled Syd. 

He and Myles took off like scalded 
cats, and I followed with more dignity. 
But no kudu did we find. Syd and I 
both thought we'd heard the bullet 
strike, and so did the gunbearers, but 
we found no blood. And the long plung- 
ing tracks in the dry soil told us that 
our kudu would never trust that place 
again. 

I could have missed him with an epic 
flinch. More probably the bullet was 
deflected, and what we'd thought was 
its sound striking flesh was its thud as 
it smacked a branch. Anyone who has 
ever tried to drive light, sharp-pointed 
bullets at high velocity through brush 
knows how rarely they stay directly on 
their course. 

So back to camp we went. The rarest, 
finest trophy in all Africa had been 
within my grasp and I had loused up 
my chances by not shifting to the heavy 
220-grain bullet before we began the 
stalk. 

I was ready to wave the white flag 
and to tell the kudu bulls in the area 
that I wouldn't bother them if they 
wouldn’t bother me, but Myles and Syd 
were adamantine. ‘‘They can’t do that 
to us,’’ Syd said. ‘‘Chin up, old boy! So 
far we’ve had nothing but tough luck. 
It won’t last forever. Now I know a 
place——”’ 

And he did. 

The next morning the three of us sat 
in the hunting car on a miserable road 
near a spot where brush and shamba 
met, a spot that in the past had pro- 
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duced good kudu bulls for the clients 
of the firm of Ker & Downey. It was 
still pitch dark. And here, at 4,500 feet 
in the highlands of tropical Africa—just 
a couple of hundred miles below the 
equator—we shivered miserably while 
we waited. It was just above freezing 
but the wind made it seem 40 below. 

Gradually the sky began to lighten. 
The dawn wind slackened. The stars 


‘dimmed and the eastern horizon flared 


to a deep, even rose that was studded 
with the pale silver of great close stars. 

“Now we go,” said Syd. 

Things began to happen. In a few 
minutes we saw a dark blob out in the 
shambas, and when the binoculars were 
put upon it, it turned into a fine kudu 
bull slowly making his way toward the 
brush. We dived into the bushes and 


began a running stalk to head him off. | , 
Now and then Syd or Myles would dart | § 


to the edge of the brush to keep track 
of him. Finally we got to a point where 
we should intercept him. He was gone. 
Whipped again. Tough break No. 5. 

With our tails between our legs we 
turned back toward the hunting car. 

“Oh well,’ I said, “I have lived half 
a century without a kudu bull. Maybe I 
can hold out a few more years.” 


pong Syd stiffened like a bird dog 
and pointed toward the shamba. 
There, walking slowly along, was a 


beautiful kudu bull, possibly the largest | 


we had seen. 

He was about 300 yards away, so we 
crouched and ran rapidly toward him, 
using a brush pile for cover. This lucky 
break seemed too good to be true. 

I put my hand on a wavering branch 
in the pile, rested the rifle on it, lined 
up the crosshairs behind the bull’s 
shoulder, and shot. The kudu took off 
and I saw dust kick up below and be- 
yond him. 

Instantly I knew what had happened. 
When I had missed the bull the day be- 
fore I resolved that never again would 
I try to use a light, fast bullet through 
brush. I had loaded with the 220-grain, 
and in my excitement I had forgotten to 
hold high on the kudu, which was over 
200 yards away. Quickly I worked the 
bolt, put the crosshairs on the top of 
the scared bull’s shoulder and touched 
her off. This time I heard a satisfying 
thunk. The bull slowed, and another 
bullet stretched him out. 

I wanted to break into a run, to 
whoop and holler, but Myles and Syd 
walked over to the fallen kudu as calm- 
ly as if they were strolling down Picca- 
dilly and eyeing the gals. The bull was 
as large as the average elk, a great 
heavy animal with tiny feet no larger 
than those of a bighorn ram. 

“Very good head,” Syd said critically. 
“T told you bad luck has to end.” 

“What will it go?” I asked. 

“Around 50,” Syd said. 

“Forty-seven,’’ said Myles. 

We broke out a steel tape. As we 
read it our eyes popped out: 50, 51, 52, 
53—541,! It was one of the largest 


kudu heads ever taken in East Africa, | 


a head that ranks well up in the records, 
one of the top kudu trophies ever taken 
by an American. 


We had hardly finished measuring it | 
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when about 50 Masai herdsmen—those 
tall, tough natives who kill lions with 
| spears—-came roaring out to see what 
had happened. We photographed the 
big bull, skinned out the head, and cut 
up the carcass for our meat-hungry 
camp. Presently the gunbearer came 
over with the hunting car. 

“Well, you finally did it, you louse!” 
said Myles, who is fascinated by the 
| slang he has picked up from his Ameri- 
can clients. 

“Smile when you call me a louse, you 
screwball,” I told him severely. ‘Back 
in Idaho louse is practically a fighting 
word.” 

“Screwball! That’s a new one,’’ he 
said. ‘‘What in the devil is a screw- 
| ball?’”’ In my mind’s eye I could see 
him writing it down in his notebook. 

“A screwball is a character who for 
a week will hunt kudus like crazy, 
| who'll get up every morning in the 
| dark, who'll glass until his eyes ache, 





who'll walk until the blood runs out of 
his shoes. He’s a guy who'll do this in 
a country where there are francolin to 
shoot on the wing, klipspringers and 
duikers to knock over, dik-diks to chase, 
and leopards to bait.” 

“Well,’”’ said Myles. 
ball!” 

“And so am I,” said Syd. 

To tell the truth, I am, too. 

Red Earley? He’s just come in. Move 
over, screwballs—-Red has shot a 50- 
inch kudu! He killed it on his 14th day 
of hard, intensive hunting and on his 
21st stalk. THE END 


“T’m a screw- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the second of 
a series of articles on big-game hunting 
in Africa, based on Jack O’Connor’s re- 
cent two-month safari in Tanganyika 
and Kenya. The third, ‘Buffaloes Shoot 
Back,” is scheduled to appear nest 
month. 





REMEMBERING FELLOW 


(continued from page 51) 
last I saw of Buck he was swimming 
off after a downed drake. Then I man- 
aged to catch up with a high, sweeping 
mallard that crashed the timber tops, 
| bounced from limb to limb, and finally 
‘hit dry ground. Then it was up and 
fluttering off, afoot, through the woods. 
Buck was just delivering his drake to 
Bob. I called him, gave him the direc- 
tion line, and watched him tear away. 

In one whippy half circle he got that 
duck in his nose. Ten jumps later he 
had it pinned under a heavy paw. Then, 
| very gingerly, he took it in his mouth, 
| adjusted his hold by pushing the bird 
| against a tree, got everything to his 
liking, and brought the duck to my 
hand. 
| He was tickled pink with himself. 
Without as much as a by-your-leave he 
suddenly trotted off into the woods. 
When he returned, he was told ‘‘No!” 
several times and that made him droop. 
Then he sat at attention and wouldn’t 
look at anybody. When the next bunch 
| of mallards came in and drew fire on 
| their second circle, I held onto Buck and 
relived my wrestling days. He was a 
great marker, I could tell that. After 
his first fetch, I'd take him around and 
give him direction lines to other falls. 
He didn’t get the idea fully at first but 
after a while he began to respect the 
whistle and my hand signals. 

Walter wing-tipped a drake that 

sailed far across the creek and crashed 
into a timber ridge. I took Buck across 
in the duckboat. Heeling him, I walked 
to where I'd seen the mallard hit and 
then told him to “hunt dead.” He trotted 
about, sniffing audibly, then suddenly 
| whimpered and shot downhill toward 
the bayou. I sat down on a chunk and 
waited. In about 10 minutes Buck 
trotted in quietly with the drake. Giv- 
ing it to me, he again cast about and 
then bolted off in another direction, 
down toward Lost Island Creek. He 
was roading exactly like a bird dog. 
All at once he whirled around a giant 
| cypress and, so help me, he pointed! 








This, I told myself, was no mallard 
cripple. So I went down. Crouching 
behind the cypress was a man with a 
shotgun. Buck had treed a poacher. 
The fellow departed peaceably enough, 
but he kept a wary eye on the dog. 

Later on that day Bob Anderson and 
I discussed Buck. We agreed that whil 
his manners left much to be desired, h¢ 
had tremendous promise and power. 
Could we get him steady with four guns 
popping and ducks falling like hail? 
Well, we'd see. 

A chunk-floater rain fell that night 
It was still pouring when, before dawn, 
our quartet moved up Lagiue. You 
could almost see the bayou rising. At 
shooting time-—-half an hour before sun- 
rise—-Penny snapshot at a mallard that 
slipped in from behind us, and winged 
it. All we saw was a splash way up the 
bayou. Buck took off like an Olympic 
sprint swimmer, breasting a heavy cur- 
rent, and disappeared in the gloom. He 
was gone 20 minutes. During that 
time we shot four ducks, all of which 
fell on water. Then Buck reappeared 
around a bend and delivered his quai 
without a rumpled feather. 

Now for the test. I led him down the 
bayou and stood in the downpour trying 
to give him lines on each of the fou 
mallards that had been drifting down 
or maybe hanging up here and there 1n 
the buckbrush on the far shore. I put 
him at sit on the bank and gave th 
line and the command. Again I could 
almost hear him thinking. Then hed 
plunge in like a crashing DC-3. 

He made four trips, combing at lea 
100 yards of brush tops in all, ai 
brought me four mallards. We didn't 
have to launch the boat or turn a hand 
at retrieving that morning; Buck « 
all the honors. Back at the club shack 
Penny said, “Buck, hereafter while 
we're in the car you can continue (to 
fracture my skull with that clublike ti! 
of yours. It is strictly all right, and 
here’s half my ham sandwich to boot 
Buck obliged with one gulp and licked 
his chops. 

That had been his first contact with 
master or game in two years. 

The last three mornings of that open- 
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ing week Buck hunted with just me 
n and Bill Day. The first morning there 
O were so many mallards avout that we 
d got our eight in jigtime, and Buck SNS acs 
e hardly was warmed up. For sport, we 
decided to keep calling them into the 
= decoys. First we invited Buck into the 
blind with us. He managed to get up 
the four-foot ladder and sat in the door- 
way. To be on the safe side I tied him 
r€ to a seat leg with a decoy line. 
)- In no time at all we had a tremendous 
LV funnel of mallards. Now when a big 
is bunch like that circles an opening, the 
ducks sometimes have to peel off in 
segments as the flock makes several 
sweeps. I was squatting and chattering 
oO} softly, my back to the doorway, when 
WW suddenly a heavy flutter of wings be- 
'e- hind me made me look over my shoul- 
NC der. At least 20 ducks were putting 
ot down right at the foot of the ladder. ld | ift f th f ti 
ut There was a snap, a crash, and Buck €a gl or e man 0 ac ion 
was in mid-air, trying to catch one of 
Con te wing, = Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 Camera 
— Could you blame him under such 
provocation? If he’d been tied with a 
ud chain I believe he’d have broken it as It’s Kodak’s finest economy movie _ ing f/1.9 lens. 4 speeds, including 
ng easily as he did the twine. After that maker. Combines advantages oflow- real slow motion. Accepts wide 
a Bill did the calling, while Buck watched cost 8mm. film with wide shooting choice of accessory lenses. Built-in 
“ and moaned ne my Fomreun os his range. Loads in 3 seconds with pre- guide “‘dials” the right exposure 
trade. But ans ee exactly what threaded film magazines, full-color for you . . . outdoors or indoors, 
- he needed most to see a; or black-and-white, which you can $160—including Federal Tax—at 
dG That afternoon we drifted down the t tp awit ait adn i Kodak lers’! 
ile bayou in my little aluminum duckboat, CRG Sy ae: Sy ee odak dealers’! 
he Buck sitting quietly amidships. He Price ts subject to change without notice. 
rer. seemed to sense we were just out for 
UNS the ride. We had just rounded a prom- Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
il” ontory of low flatwoods when he sud-_ | 
denly slithered over the starboard rail 
shit with the noiseless grace of an otter. He ae : ee 
Whi, made the shore in a dozen powerful 
You strokes, and the next instant was in full 
Al hue and cry, inches behind a swamp 
un- rabbit. But the bunny dived into a hole 
hat under a root, and when I arrived Buck 
seu had dug up a mound of dirt and was 
the stuttering. I never heard an animal 
pit try harder to talk. I thrust a long ee COMBINATION 
cul twist-stick into the hole but it was too cunapines, Sita: heating tienda 
He deep. belt axe yet sturdy enough for most 
thi camping needs. Net weight of complete 
nic | set 114 Ibs. Tough. hand-ground knife 
ured bee days later, at the very same spot | sms oie ua ee poy Oo 
unl’ in the bayou, Buck went overboard | : Blech a polished leather. Sheaths of heavy sole 
again. He proceeded, after a prelimi- : leather are detachable for separate use 
ul nary sniff at the old diggings, to hunt At leading sporting 
ving out that entire acre, and he did it with aii goods and 
fou the intensity of a bird dog trying to : | ia psc Seer 
own locate a bevy. He v 
‘e in Meanwhile, all these carryings-on No. 16610 WESTERN STATES CUTLERY co. 
pus Were building up a suspicion in my | Individually I 1607 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 
the mind. Was he just too enthusiastic for hoxed ee Quality cutlery for 4 generations. 
ould his own good? In jump-shooting, he 
he'd remained completely unsteady to shot. aaa ' : : F = 
He had relearned his lesson not to 
least jump the gun on rising birds or called- BISHOP "WESTERN 'S t St k 
and in flocks. But when my gun whanged por er oc 
jidn't he was gone from the prow, hit or miss. 
hand On swimming cripples he had eyes all 
- did over his head; he was a magnificent 
hack spotter. “ddie Hackleton, in camp, was This stock is designed for 
while putting plenty of meat to Buck, along the trend toward a feather-weight barrel. WF 
le 10 With leavings of the rib-sticking coun- Note the slim, hand-conforming forearm which 
e tail try grub. A good 15 extra pounds characterizes this new style stock. Weight of average finished 
and smoothed his powerful frame. stock 2 lbs. 
OO As a gun dog he had pretty nearly Rifle pictured is Winchester Model 10 .308 caliber. Also : . 
icked everything. But he wouldn’t have lasted available in Mausers, Springfield, and Remingtons 721-722. Write for FREE 44-page catalog 
10 minutes with a field-trial judge on 1 
a the te judg pri a SHOWN ........ $32.50 9B RU@Mjhy (1) Ati) Bere 
V ISHED, SUPERIOR GRADE . $ 8.95 DEPARTMENT L8-R 
In Memphis I happened to run into | SEMI-FINISHED, LEADER GRADE .. $ 5.00 
open- Alyce and we talked about Buck. “He | 
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ATTENTION! DEER HUNTERS 


Did yoys bag” this one? 


oe 


Cf ili ane. 006 
This handsome deerskir 
be the hide from your deer! Selected 
for quality by country traders 
glove-tanned the slow, old-fashioned 
way... superbly tailored in our deer-- 
skin jacket factory, America's largest! 
Gains suppleness and mellows with 
wear. Fully lined in perspiration proof 
The deerskin you've 
always wanted—the - perfect gift! 


34 to 46 $24.95 
Mail this coupon today! 


HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
1717 Hawthorne Avenue 
Havertown, Pennsylvania 

Please send Deerskin Jackets at $24.95 
(P.P. Prepaid) Size 


icket might 


rayon jacket 
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City Zone. State. 
0 Check (0 Meney Order 
Only from CORCORAN 
— Genuine 
“ * f} Paratroop 
Y Boots 


Corcoran boots 
are the only boots 
made to the orig- 

inal specifications 
for Paratroop 
Boots... the only 
boots with a// the 
comfort features of 
genuine Paratroop 
Boots. Accept no 
substitute. Buy 
Corcoran Para- 
troop Boots 
for hunting, 
hiking or 
military 


government 
surblus stock 


Postpaid in 
U.S. A. 
Comes in tan, black, or waterproof oil finish 
Sizes 4-13'2 Widths AA-EEE 





CORCORAN, INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 


Please rush a pair of genuine Paratroop 
Boots. In tan () black () or with heavy oil 


finish () Check O Money Order © for 
$12.87 is enclosed. 

NERS Gate trktch CoA Rens wee beeen hawawen 
DIE 5-53.35 0S sheee yee saRneeheawhaneesae 
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| was well broken when Jack got him 
| back from Chuck Morgan that last 
| time,” she told me. ‘But for the last 
| two seasons he wasn’t used on ducks, 
| and he practically ran wild. He hunted 
squirrels a lot with old Colonel, one of 
the plantation hands, and Colonel said 
Buck was the best squirrel dog he ever 
saw.” 

“Well,” I said, “that explains his 
|little habit of strolling off by himself 
|in the middle of a gunning session 
even turning up a poacher.” 





lyce nodded. ‘‘And Colonel said Buck 
A could kill a mean coon quicker 
and deader than any dog he’d ever 
seen,” she continued. ‘‘Why, he even 
ran with the plantation pack and mated 
with a female deerhound. She whelped 
four puppies.”’ 

“What did they look like?’’ I asked. 

“Exactly like Buck, except that their 
coats weren't quite so wavy and crinkly. 
Two of them are still in the pack.” 
Alyce laughed. ‘‘But two of them were 
so fine that a man offered to trade 
Colonel two big mules for them, and 
two quarts of whisky to boot. Colonel 
couldn't resist.”’ 

The next time I took Buck out for 
ducks I quietly tested the squirrel busi- 
ness. I found out quickly that when he 
did a bit of preliminary sniffing through 
the wet woods, and then stood under a 
tree and yipped a little, there was a 
nutcracker up yonder somewhere. 

By Christmas he was showing Bob 
Anderson and me how well he remem- 
vered what Chuck Morgan had taught 
him. True, when Bob would call in 50 
or so mallards at a clip, and some of 


them were trying to bat Buck's ears 
down-—-well, what could you expect him 
to do? That’s exactly what Buck did. 


it no 
first 


Stand it until he could stand 
longer, then take off after the 
duck he saw dropping. 

On New Year’s morning my young 
cousin, Hugh, and I were in the woods 
behind the Bob’s Corner blind with 
Buck. Ducks were scarcer than honest 
men. A lone greenhead suddenly darted 
out of the mist, high overhead. My 
first barrel didn’t catch up with him 
but as he bounced higher and swerved, 
a second dose of my No. 4’s broke his 
wing (as big shot will). His frantic 
efforts to stay aloft turned into a long, 
slanting fall to land beyond the bayou. 

Leaping into my boat, I ferried Buck 
across to the wide ridge where the crash 

|landing had occurred, saving him the 
'time and effort of a swim. He made 
two or three quick casts and then hit 
the scent line and tore away through 
the vines and forest mold. A big red 
squirrel got into high and lammed for 
his home hole, but Buck wasn't on his 
trail. 

It’s amazing how fast a crippled mal- 
lard can hike for water if his under- 
pinning remains intact. Buck disap- 
peared over the ridge, and when I got 
to its crest I spotted him in the dis- 
tance, running like a deer. Out across 
the shallow of a wide gut he splashed. 
He paused, took a sniff around, and 
leaped into the tar end of a fallen 
blackjack top. Out of it hopped the 
wounded drake, his good wing beating 


the air and all but getting him air- 
borne. For an instant I figured I'd 
have to shoot again but Buck ran him 
down like a big train and bore him 
proudly to me. 

“That was an awfully long shot you 
took,’’ young Hugh said, when Buck 
and I returned. “Is that why you al- 
ways use Magnum loads and big shot?” 

I said that if I hadn’t had Buck 
along I wouldn’t have risked the try. 
“Because,” I added, ‘‘I have learned in 
nearly 30 years’ experience with wild- 
fowling and Magnum guns and heavy 
loads never to send a boy on a man’s 
errand. And I’ve also learned two othe} 
things.’ 

“What are they ?” 

“I’ve learned how good I ain't. I've 
also learned that the best combination 
of Magnum gun and shell is one hell of 
a good retriever—like Buck.” 

Young Hugh thought awhile. Then 
he said, “It’s rough shooting out on the 


Mississippi River where we have our 
camp. I’m gonna try to get me a gun 


like yours and a dog like Buck.” 

That was sound thinking, for the lad 
is already a good caller and a steady 
shot. 


ate one evening last January Bob 
Anderson phoned me. ‘‘Penny says 
there are no ducks around camp,” he 
reported. “But we may as well go ove} 
and bring home our stuff—Buck too.” 

Well, I'd just finished a 12-hour drive 
from Knoxville, Tenn., to my home in 
Memphis, but a few more miles wouldn't 
hurt. Forty miles west we ran into a 
gully washer that lasted all the way to 
Penny’s place. He agreed to use his 
high-stepping old Model A to get us to 
the shack; otherwise we'd have had to 
hoof a mile of mud. The rain ceased 
and a bitter wind sprayed in from the 
north. We found the clubhouse empty 
of members; we were the only suckers 
out that day. 

Well, the season was closing two days 
hence, so Penny and Eddie Hackleton 
teamed up to paddle to the upper end 
of our gunning area, along the bayou 
at Hot Spot. There were no ducks out 
but Bob and I put down four dozen mal- 
lard decoys at the far side of a pool 
But we didn’t get in the blind; we stood 
ankle-deep between blind and bank, a 
good space between us, with the wind 
at our backs and a nice log for Buck 
to sit on. 

Who knew—a few ducks might hap- 
pen along! Legal shooting time arrived 
but it was still too dark to shoot ac- 
curately. Bob reported hearing scads 
of drifting mallards, but high and trav- 
eling. Gradualiy the morning came 
Buck suddenly cocked his head to one 
side, and Bob's call—muted to the 
chuckle—signaled the alert. A _ big 
bunch, low, had slipped in from the 
north. Downwind they sailed but Bobs 
call yanked them around and headed 
them dead center into our spread. 

We had placed the stools to provide 
plenty of room for the funnel-down to 
pitch past them and in between Bob and 
me. I could feel Buck shivering, and | 
had time for a firm ‘“‘No” before I se- 
lected a drake at the top of the tre- 
mendous. sprinkle and let fly. Then an- 
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@ RIFLES 

The mega Finest « Pistois 
eee ° SHOTGUNS 

« F.N. Deluxe 
MAUSER RIFLES 






¢ SAKO VARMINT 
RIF 
© STAR PISTOLS 


deneciotty made 
American ammunition 25 Auto 
Safest Handgun Made! Pistol 






SPECIAL: With 
hand engraved & 
chrome finish 
Only $43.75 







ONLY 
$34.65 


See your 
dealer or 
write for 


WASHINGTON 22, D. C. 











BENJAMIN SUPER C02 GAS PISTOLS 
iT 3 ood. Get a full scale crowing f FREE. 










SUNT 
LOWEST PRICES! 


SAFE — NON-TOXIC 


. 
Benjamin Air and Benjamin Air Pistols. 


NEW BENJAMIN GAS RIFLE AVAILABLE SOON 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., #4 MARION ST., ST. LOUIS 4, MO., U.S.A. 
NTLY =. A SCOPE MOUNT 

[NSTA: arTAcH TO YOUR RIFLE . 

NOW SOLD BY . SPLIT RINGS 


LYMAN |; UP TO28mm 
DEALERS * 








EASILY INSTALLED 
NO DRILLING NECESSARY 
INSTANTLY ATTACHABLE & DETACHABLE 
WINDAGE & ELEVATION IN MOUNT WRITE FOR IJ .dd dar ianeys 
MILLER KODIAK MOUNTS. BOX 91 L, POUGHKEEPSIE , NY. 


GUNS ¢ AMMUNITION 


-41 Rim Fire Derringer Cartridges. Per 100—$9.50 
List of 


— > FR f Guns & 
foreign or 


domestic: 
German, Jap, Italian, etc. Parts for En- 
field, Spr, Ml Carbine, Colt Frontier, etc. 
4) HUDSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 
L-52 Warren St.. New York 7. N.Y. 


DEERSKIN TANNING 


and CUSTOM MADE into 
Jachets-Gloves- Wittens 
Write for Free Circular 


UBER Tanning Co. Sere ST EeOTA 
WM RE-BLUES PERFECTLY 


New, better formula. Beautiful 
job, even on guns blued with 
acid-boiled process, caustic soda 
INSTANT or parkerized. Guns look new 
again. Removes grease, penetrates 

as U N rust, leaves a satin blue-black finish. 
Takes minutes, not hours. $1.00 

BLUE Kit includes 4-oz. bottle Gun Blue, 
cotton, crocus cloth, steel wool, Ask 
dealer or write for folder. 


C. S. VAN GORDEN & SO 
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CALL DEER! 


Sport-LORE Deer Hunter's Kit contains first modern DEER 
CALL* bosed on old Alaskan Indian secret, BOOKLET of clear 
instructions and deer-ge Caller REEL »S 
Pocket GUIDE to Te Deer Age ond How to Skin-Ow 
TROPHIES Hundreds succé@ssfully 





used lost season Proof sent on 
request Increase Your Hunt 


ng Success. 
ed. At Deolers, or order direct from 


All for $2. Prompt re 


fund if not satisf 





i Sport-LORE, 4285 Carr St., Wheatridge, Colo. 


Be safe with a 

fasy to install, fits 

res your old pistol grip 

. st; becomes a pa art of 

the gun. No holes to drill; won’t ruin 

the finest = sto Finest 

used by Armed Forces 

ing, luminous 

proof, with unbre oe plastic cap. 
Fully guaranteec ent — 

POSTPAID. ‘$2.9 


FRA-MAR COMPANY 


3 Jones Ave., Wilmington, Mass. 





other—a climber. Bob’s gun had yapped 
|twice. He looked around at me and 
| grinned. By that time Buck was swim- 


| ming out into the pool and crash-diving | 


leafy fallen tree. 
“Four down,” said Bob. 
cripple Buck’s after in that treetop.”’ 
The dog suddenly gave a cry, not a 
bark, and there was pain in it. But he 
| dived and pried and circled the treetop, 
all to no end. After a bit I called him 
in. He was limping and favoring his 
right hind leg. That was the only 
he failed to get, all season long. 
Where that flock came from we'll 
never Know, unless the big storm north 
of us was sending us a last 
}from the Ohio-Illinois-Missouri coun- 
| try. We could have bagged 50 ducks in 
two hours. Eddie and Penny came back 
to join us, and Buck, 
lame, never quit the job. 


| into a thick, 
| 


“There’s a | 


By next morning the wind had risen 


to all but gale 
snow flurries. Penny put a 
burning heater in his boat, 
hand warmers were in 
and Johnny came over, 


force, and there were 


and pocket 
order. 


charcoal- | 


Pervis | 
and so did Nor- 


duck | 


remnant | 


though palpably 


fleet. The first two decided on the Hot 
Spot blind. Norfleet and Penny went to 
Johnson's, after Bob and I outdrew | 
them for choice and returned to Bob's | 
| Corner. 

Buck was sparing his lame leg but 
| was eager to go. There were ducks 


aplenty, and the boys at Hot Spot were 
firing at will. Bob and I got finished so 


quickly that we went down and moved | 


Norfleet and Penny up to our stand. 
Buck put in a busy forenoon. His last 
retrieve of the season was a distant fall 
in some low cane; it required nose 
work. But he made it. I had to help 
him into the boat. 

In the warm shack he got a 
rubdown and a bait of hot horse meat. 
Then we hit for home, with the dog on 
-|the back seat atop my ulster. The 

veterinarian found that he’d sprained 
his hip, probably by catching his foot 

in a crotch while searching the treetop 
for that crippled duck. It was nothing 
a week’s rest wouldn't cure. 
“‘He’s all dog,’’ Bob said before he 
left my place. ‘‘He learned a lot from 
| good trainers and then sort of filed all 
| his learning away during those lay-off 
seasons. But he knew where it was 
| When he needed it. All we had to do 
| was teach him patience and show him 
| some game.” 

“Next year,” I said, ‘‘we'll take him 
|back to the plantation for a goose 
| shoot, and to see Alyce. I'd like to see 
the big fellow at work on honkers.” 

And I want to be there when he meets 
Alyce again. For Buck is a remember- 
ing fellow. THE END 





New TV Show on Sports 


ack Van Coevering, wildlife editor of 
J the Detroit Free Press, is master 
of ceremonies of a new television pro- 
gram Adventure Out of Doors, which 
has been put on film for national dis- 
tribution. Featuring fishing and hunt- 
|ing, the new TV show will stress con- 
servation. Mr. Van Coevering has been 
doing a “live’’ TV show on outdoor 
subjects for nearly five years. 
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Americas tdeal 
Riflescope! 
NEW FEATURES 


BETTER PERFORMANCE 
LOWER COST 


When 791 of America's 
greatest riflemen told 
us what they wanted in 
the ideal riflescope, we 
then built the amazing 
new Scopemaster to 
their specifications. 


Now, because of an 
entirely new optical 
system and design, this 
Bushnell ‘scope gives 
you a brighter, clearer 
image...wider field... 
independent, Micron- 
atic reticule adjust- 
ments...protective sun- 
shades...water and 
fog-proof... both ends 
removable for solid 
ring mounting... ability 
to stand rough usage... 
sleek, streamlined 
beauty...all at a new, 
low price. 


Compare the Scope- 
master before you buy. 
Own the ‘scope the 
experts demanded. Get 
the best...and get it 
for less. 


4 POWER , 

909.50 Attention Dealers / 

6 Power .... $59.50 Your customers want 
Gea totes $39.50 the best. Here is your 
ope . $75.00 opportunity. Write or 


wire today for details! 


— ee ee eee ee 
D. P. Bushnell & Company, Inc. 








j Dept. LA-72, Bushnell Building i 
| Pasadena 1, California i 
Without obligation send me free copy 
1 of “What 791 Experts Wanted.’ l 
4 (1D Check for Binocular Catalog j 
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ROOF PRISM 
CONSTRUCTION 


ROOF PRISM BINOCULARS 


A Hensoldt Binocular gives years of 
superior service. Roof prism construc- 
tion—an exclusive Hensoldt feature— 
endows these fine binoculars with 
EXTRA BRILLIANCE .. . This, 
combined with a wide field of view, 
permits faster spotting of game and 
other objects. Models of 6 to 16x. 
Made to highest standards by the 

century-old firm of Hensoldt, Wetz- 
lar, Germany. 

At leading dealers. 

Write for literature. 

CARL ZEISS, INC. 
485 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








"DEER HUNTERS - 
Have your deer and elk hides tanned 
and made into handsome and durable 
gloves, jackets, etc., by America’s lead- 
ing deerskin tanners. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


W. B. PLACE & CO. 


Dept. O.L. Hartford, Wis. 
Custom Tanners Since 1866 














“SOME SCOPE” Says Keith 
‘‘Flaig’s big 4x AJACK is some 


AJACK 2.5 x 70 scope. Looking into it is like a 


ag glimpse of the promised land’’. * 
AJACK 4g 99 AIACK HUNTING SCOPES are & 
33’ field famous for their light-gathering Rs 
$57.00 power, Hard coated lenses; fast @ 
AJACK 6 x 42 visual adjustments; rugged con- & 
22\/," field struction. At your dealers or 4 
$64. 00 — direct. Free folder < 
lifetime gift for any hunter 4 
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Shootezs Pioblems 


Destructive Load 


Question: Please give me the ballistics of a 
.30/06 handload of 59% gr. of No. 4350 powder 
behind a 180-gr. Sierra boattail bullet. Would 
this hot load eventually harm my Model 721 
Remington?—Lanny Nei, Mont. 


Answer: I consider 57 gr. of No. 4350 the 
maximum load with the 180-gr. bullet in most 
.30/06 rifles. When I loaded 59'% gr. I got ex- 
tremely high pressures, and I strongly advise 
you to lay off that load.—J.O’C. 


Good Barrel Length 


Question: Last year I bought a 16 gauge 
Browning automatic shotgun in excellent con- 
dition. Its barrel, with a Poly-Choke, is 25 in. 
long. Now I have read that a shotgun barrel 
should not be less than 26 in. long, and for 
ducks, not shorter than 28 in. I used my 
Browning on ducks last season and it worked 
fine. Does the shorter barrel reduce killing 
power?—Larry J. Schrenk, Oreg. 


Answer: Go ahead and use that Browning 
the way it is—25 in. is a handy length. For my 
part, I prefer a 24-in. barrel for upland birds, 
including the choke device. Set your Poly-Choke 
at improved cylinder for upland shooting and at 
modified for average duck shooting. And don't 
worry—the killing power of your shotgun has 
not been affected.—J.O’C. 


2503000 on Grizzlies? 


Question: I'm being given a Canadian hunt- 
ing trip as > graduation present. My new Model 
99 Savage .2°0/3000 is. I believe, adequate for 
any big game in the United States. but I wonder 
how it would work on Canadian elk and bears. 

What is the velocity of a 117-gr. bullet for 
the .250/3000? Where can I buy 117-gr. am- 
munition ? 

A friend of mine has made six one-shot kills 
on white-tail deer with the 87-gr, bullet, but I 
still think the 100-gr. is better on big game/ 
What's your opinion? 

What would you recommend as a second rifle 
for the Canadian trip?—Carl Harris, Tex. 


Answer: The .250/3000 has a rifling twist of 
1 in 14 in., which will not stabilize a bullet 
weighing more than 100 gr. For that reason, the 
117-gr. bullet is not loaded in that cartridge by 
the factories 

I agree that the 100-gr. is the most effective 
.250/3000 bullet on big game. Its muzzle ve- 
locity is 2.810 foot seconds, muzzle energy, 
1,775 foot pounds. 

While many elk and grizzly bears have been 
killed with the .250/3000’s 100-gr. bullet, I do 
not by any means consider it ideal for that sort 
of work. For elk and grizzlies you'd be better 
off on your Canadian trip with a .30 06 using 
a 180-gr. bullet at 2.700, or with a .270 and a 
130-gr. bullet at 3,140 or a 150-gr. bullet at 
2,800.—J.O'C. 


Neither Fish nor Fowl 


Question: What do you think of having a 
rifle rechambered to take the .38 Special re- 
volver cartridge? Would it be effective. for 
experimental purposes. on deer, varmints, etc.? 


—Edwin H. Laing, N.Y. 


Answer: I cannot figure what advantage 
you'd get in a rifle rechambered for the .38 


| Special revolver cartridge. It would not be 


powerful enough to be sporting for use on deer, 
or flat-shooting enough to be suitable for var- 
mints. You couldn’t run fast enough to give me 
such a rifle.—J.O’C. 


Handgun Wobble 


Question: When I shoot a pistol my hand 
shakes a lot. How can I control it?—Michael 
J. Yencha, Md. 


Answer: No shooter can hold his hand abso- 
lutely still but practice should reduce the wob- 
ble. I'm convinced, however, that the sour shots 
don't result from a wobbling gun but from jerk- 
ing the trigger. I had a fine handgun shooter 
demonstrate that to me years ago. In the dem- 
onstration he deliberately wobbled his gun but 
was careful in squeezing the trigger. He shot a 
pretty fair score. 

Experts I’ve talked with differ on the method 
of squeezing. About half tell me they always 
know when the gun is going off. The other half 
say they use what they call ‘surprise fire.’’ They 
keep squeezing the trigger as they line up the 
sights until the handgun surprises them by go- 
ing off. 

That's the only way I can shoot a handgun 
worth a darn. I just hold as well as I can, in- 
creasing the pressure on the trigger when the 
sights look good and holding it when they don’t 
I try not to anticipate the gun’s going off. Sure- 
ly that is the way for a beginner to learn. If 
you yank off the shot when the sights look ex- 
actly right you'll flinch in spite of everything. 
—J.O’C. 


Choke and Distance 


Question: Everything else being equal, will 
a full-choke 16 gauge shotgun shoot farther than 
an improved-cylinder 16?—W.E. Whitworth, 
Mo. 


Answer: No. .The patterns are tighter but 
there is no difference in velocity, therefore none 


in range.—J.O’C. 


Haenel-Mannlicher 


Question: I recently acquired a German rifle, 
carbine length and full stock, marked ‘‘Haenel. 
Suhl” and ‘‘Mod. 88, 7 mm.” Now, I make it 
out to be a Mauser made in the Haenel factory 
in Suhl, Germany, but am puzzled by the fact 
the receiver is stamped “1907” and by the 7 mm. 
designation. I was under the impression that 
this action was not made after 1898, and was 
produced in 8 mm. only. 

My question is, is it strong enough for the 
relatively hot 7 mm.?—John Thoben, N.Y. 


Answer: That's the so-called Haenel-Mann- 
licher chambered for the 7 mm. Mauser cCar- 
tridge and built on the Model 88 action. A good 
many such rifles were imported into the U.S 
before World War I. It’s true that Model 88's 
were not made in German arsenals after the 
Model 98 Mauser was adopted, but both Haenel 
and Schilling continued to make sporting rifles 
on 88 actions until about 1914. 

If yours is in good shape there isn’t any rea- 
son you shouldn't use it with factory 7 mm 
Mauser ammunition as loaded in this country 
It is not very hot, and for a good reason: there 
are a great many 7 mm. rifles floating around 
that were not designed for high pressures, spe- 
cifically, the Model 93 and Model 95 Mausers 
some 88's, and even old Remington single-shot 


rifles.—J.O’C. 
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MY HARDEST KILL 


(continued from page 45) 


From Indian talk, the major believed 
the killer—he had heard of but one— 
could be found in one of the many side 
canyons east of White River. Which 
didn’t help much. It would take months 
to hunt out all the side canyons from 
Fort Apache to the head of the White 
River. 

“Isn’t there some one Indian you 
could direct me to who has more defi- 
nite information?” I asl ed. 

He hesitated a moment. “There is a 
chief who can tell you if he’s a mind to,’ 
he answered. ‘You can go see him, but 
don’t tell him I made any promises. 
You're on your own.” 

The chief he referred me to was 
Tonsu. At once I knew I was off to a 
dangerous start. This Tonsu was a 
bad actor, a rebel among his own kind. 
I thanked the major and went looking 
for the chief. I wasn’t surprised when 
I didn’t find him. His address was about 
as uncertain as Dillinger’s and he was 
just as mad as a mad dog. 

I stayed another night with the 
teamster, who surprised me by saying 
he knew Tonsu. I guessed it was 
through contraband dealings, so I didn’t 
ask any questions, just said I wanted 
to see Tonsu on a deal that might in- 
terest him. My ace in the hole was a 
metal flask of whisky in one of my 
saddle bags. It was worth its weight 
in gold in the Indian country. 

Late that night Tonsu arrived at the 
teamster’s cabin where I was wait- 
ing. If ever there was a fierce-looking 
Apache, this one took the prize. Wild, 
furtive, black eyes, high cheekbones, a 
guttural, coughing voice, catlike move- 
ments. He seemed always listening for 
some sound inaudible to a white man’s 
ears. I knew better than to trust this 
savage, especially after he had tasted 
whisky, but I had to take the chance if 
I was to locate the killer grizzly before 
winter overtook me. 

Tonsu spoke a little English and I 
spoke a little Apache, so we did not get 
on badly in conversation. I asked him 
if he knew of a good place to camp up 
on the White River. At first he shook 
his head. I wondered if he foresaw my 
real intentions—his eyes bored through 
and through me. Anyway, I promised 
to pay him well for his services as a 
guide, and he finally agreed, promising 
to be on hand early the next morning. 

It was only an even bet I'd ever see 
him again, but I won. The unspoken 
promise of whisky lured him back. Yet 
for all I knew I was walking into an 
ambush when I left Fort Apache with 
my brooding guide that morning in the 
gray light of dawn. I could be mur- 
dered and robbed, my body hidden 
where the soldiers could never find it. 
But I was gambling that Tonsu 
wouldn’t risk violence if he could get 
enough otherwise. I didn’t miss his 
thirsty glances at my pack and hip 
pockets. 

Just above the old White River saw- 
mill, at a deserted log cabin, Tonsu 
reined in his horse. “Stop here to- 
night,’”’ he said. I agreed, but I kept 
my eye on the long knife in his belt, 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


aparently the only weapon he carried. 


| I also watched the brush and rocks for 


a surprise party. 


“Me want firewater,’’ Tonsu_ said 


| blunt!y. 


I took the flask out of my saddlebag 
and gave him a swig. The whisky was 
diluted with plenty of water, but he 
smacked his lips appreciatively and 


| pranced around like a young stallion. 
| The reservation life had begun to tell 


on him. He was no longer the prince of 
the plains. His odor reminded me of a 
goat pen and every now and then a 
louse peeped out of his old flannel shirt 
and took a breath of fresh air. His 


| coarse black hair was covered with nits. 


After the whisky had taken effect, I 
asked him about the bear. He shut up 


| like a clam and stared at me as if he 


| had never suspected what I was after. 








| ing was all over. 
| was begging for another drink. 


“Tonsu know nothing about bear,” he 
finally answered in a tone that warned 
me to look out for my scalp. 

But I knew the power of even a tiny 
whiff of firewater. I went on about my 
business indifferently, as if the bargain- 
In a few minutes he 


“No bear, no firewater,” I said firmly. 


H* resistance crumpled. He wasn’t 
as strict with his religion as some 
of the others. “You mean bear that kill 
Indians and white trapper?” he asked. 
“Him kill sheep and cattle too?” 

“That’s the one,’’ I said, still acting 
unconcerned. 

“Give me firewater, I tell where bear 
is,”’ he snapped. 

I gave him another drink, a small 
one. I knew what whisky did to these 
half-wild Apaches. In both drinks to- 
gether there couldn’t have been more 
than half a jigger of pure whisky. 
“‘More when you show me where I find 
bear,” I told him. 

Tonsu made me repeat my promise 
before he finally said, ‘‘Tomorrow early, 
show you bear camp.” 

So far, so good, but I was taking no 
chances. He might try for all my 
whisky. There was also the taboo of 
killing a bear to consider. Later that 
evening my guide disappeared from 
camp in the way an Apache can if he 
wants to. I got the jitters. Just before 
dark I made my bed beside a large pine 
log in a position where I could look 
down on the cabin without being seen. 

I slept with one eye open that night, 
and just as I suspected, several Indians 
came and ransacked the cabin. I had 
tied my horse across the river and they 
didn’t find either of us. What they 
might have tried to do if they had 
found me, I'll never know, but I was 
ready for anything. Later, these same 
Indians killed a white girl. 

About daylight, after the raiding 
party had disappeared, my guide ap- 
peared in camp again, acting as if 
nothing had happened. He found me 
ready for the trail. Neither of us said 
anything of the nocturnal visit. Not 
more than a mile and a half from the 
sawmill he stopped and-pointed up the 
mouth of a canyon choked with trees. 
“Up there bear camp,” he announced 
gruffly. 

His conscience didn’t seem to hurt 


him too much for fingering one of his 
bear gods, not as I gave him the flask 
of whisky. He snatched at it with burn- 
ing eyes. But after one hurried gulp 
he rode down the canyon as if fleeing 
from a ghost. 

That side canyon proved to be one’ of 
the roughest I ever penetrated. I could 
see why a smart old grizzly would 
choose this as his hide-out. The trees 
were enormous and the brush so thick 
it would have stopped a locomotive. I 
had to detour continually and even then 
the going was hard. I hadn't gone far, 
as a bird flies; when I reached a falls 
my horse couldn’t climb. I tied the old 
blue with a lead rope in a spot where 
the grass was high and water near and 
climbed up the falls on foot. 

To find bears one must know their 
habits. Otherwise it’s worse than hunt- 
ing for a needle in a haystack. I no- 
ticed a heavy stand of pine and spruce 
on the north slope; on the south there 
was an oak thicket ranging from large 
trees to small scrub oak. Under the 
oak trees the ground was carpeted with 
acorns. To my surprise, I found bear 
sign everywhere. I had hardly ex- 
pected to find traces so soon, but since 
the bear was making forays to the val- 
leys below for cattle I should have 
known he couldn’t be far away. A tiny 
stream ran down the rocky canyon bed 
at this point forming small pools here 
and there, ideal for bears. 

I went over the sign carefully—it was 
mostly of black bears—but did not find 
any indication of a big grizzly. Then 
several spruce grouse flew out of a tall 
tree near by. I naturally glanced toward 
the tree. On its bark I could see the 
marks of claws extending up the trunk 
higher than I could reach. A_ bear 
would have to be six feet tall to reach 
that high. I knew then that only a 
grizzly could have made those claw 
marks, a big one at that. It’s a way 
they have of sharpening their claws, 
much the same as a cat. Looking 
around the base of the tree, I finally 
came to some soft ground and found a 
huge track, one that could be made 
only by a monster. 

The tracks seemed to lead in the di- 
rection of the stream, so I followed the 
little creek upstream. I was looking for 
a bear bath, and sure enough, in a little 
clearing I came to a narrow, deep pool 
with big bear tracks all around it. 
There were no_ smaller’ black-bear 
tracks anywhere, which meant only 
one thing—this was the private bath of 
a grizzly they all feared. Ranging far- 
ther upstream, I again found black- 
bear tracks at the edge of the restricted 
zone. 


hile resting, I decided the big 

bear was somewhere in the oak 
thicket on the south side of the canyon. 
He had plenty of acorns over there as 
an appetizer for his big meals on Aunt 
Molly’s milk cows, and he was never 
far from water. I knew bears like to 
bathe at least once a day if water is 
available. 

After some difficult maneuvering, I 
climbed to a point on the north side of 
the canyon from which I had a clear 
view of the big pool and most of the oak 
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thicket. I knew what a task of pa- 
tience and endurance it sometimes was 
for me to waylay a stock killer. But I 
had to get the bear before the heavy 
snows caught me. It was late in Oc- 
tober. My friend would protect my job 
if I overstayed my 30-day leave, but he 
couldn’t hold back the snow. The like- 
liest plan I could think of was to watch 
the pool for the grizzly’s return to 
bathe. I was sure he would appeal 
eventually, as this canyon was a per- 
fect hide-out and it was close to hiber- 
nating time. 

I bedded down for a long stay, mak- 
ing myself as comfortable as possible. 
I had enough condensed food in my 
pack to last a while and could get more 
at Greer or Fort Apache if necessary. 
But I was playing a hunch that I 
wouldn’t have to wait long. By the 
signs, he hadn’t bathed that morning, 
as he usually did. He could be ex- 
pected to return in the evening. I 
didn’t care how late he came if I could 
still see the sights. I looked the Krag 
over and thought of the size of those 
tracks. I wished I had a bigger gun. 
Shooting close like this, if I missed a 
vital spot there would be no place to 
run and not much use trying. 


t was late in the afternoon when I 

decided I was a little too close to the 
pool for my own safety. I started to 
look for a good resting place higher 
up, and I had just gotten to my knees 
when I heard a slight sound from below 
in the direction of the pool. Still on 
my knees, I stood stiff as a snow man 
as I saw the willows part at the edge 
of the pool. A head that looked as big 
as a beer keg poked through. It was 
the big grizzly. Slowly I relaxed a 
little and started to raise my rifle. 

The slight breeze had been fitful but 
apparently blowing from the pool to 
me most of the time. Now, by some 
freakish whim, the breeze suddenly 
stiffened and changed abruptly from 
me to the pool. The bear raised his 
nose uneasily, waved it about a mo- 
ment, then backed away in the direction 
he had come, disappearing as complete- 
ly as if he had crawled into a hole. I 
exhaled my held breath with a puff of 
disgust and sat down to wait again, 
while the fickle breeze died and then 
sprang up again from its original di- 
rection. 

I decided not to risk changing my po- 
sition. I was sure the bear would be 
back presently to take his postponed 
bath. But he didn’t come back, and I 
got hungry. Then, realizing the blue 
horse might have eaten all the grass as 
far as he could reach and also be hun- 
gry, I got to my feet and worked my 
way along the north side of the canyon 
among the big trees until I reached the 
horse. 

It grew very dark early that night 
and I dozed on my bedroll. When I 
iwoke it was moonlight and I could see 
the pool almost as well as in daylight. 
3ut I didn’t expect the grizzly at night. 
He was probably ranging the lower val- 
ley after another of Aunt Molly’s cows. 

At last it was daylight and I began to 
sit up and take notice. There was no 
breeze at all by this time. Hardly a 
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leaf quiverede Excellent shooting weath- 
er, but it wasn’t so good for covering 
my scent. I much preferred a breeze in 
my face. The morning passed and noon 
came and no grizzly. I might have 
changed position or gone looking for 
the game, but I knew patience paid off. 
I still felt I had the best location, that 
the bear would come back. It was a 
matter of sticking to it. But when eve- 
ning arrived and still no bear I began 
to weaken a little. Every position I 


| rested in had a special ache by this 
time. When dark came I was thankful 


for a chance to sleep, and I dozed off 
almost immediately. 

It must have been about 11 p.m. when 
I awoke suddenly, not sure just what 
had disturbed me. The moon was out 


|}even stronger than the night before. 


From where I lay I could see directly 
up the canyon slope behind me. What 
I saw against the sky froze me to a 
premature corpse for a moment. There 
was the grizzly outlined against the 
sky, motionless as a statue, not 20 


| yards above me on the steep slope. 
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Slowly I reached out for the Krag, 
not daring to make a sound. He hadn't 
seen me. The breeze that had spoiled 
things for me two evenings before was 
saving me tonight. It was biowing 
from him to me. In those clear-think- 


|ing seconds at the edge of danger, I 


could see how it was. He had come in 
from his hunt, or was just going out, 
and had decided to look over the vicinity 
of the pool to see what he had scented. 

At last the Krag was in my hands 
and lined up. I could hit him without 
sighting, but I knew it would be the 
end of me. He would see the flash, 
smell the powder. Coming downhill, 


| he’d be on me before he died, even from 


a heart shot. I didn’t even cock the 


| rifle. My one prayer was, ‘Mr. Grizzly, 
| go on about your business.” 


H: must have remained outlined 
against the moonlit sky above me 
for several minutes before he moved. 
For a moment I eould hear his luimber- 
ing steps, then he was gone. I sat up 
stiffly, feeling a little sick. It took me 
most of the rest of the night to get 


| my courage back. Now it was easy to 


argue with myself that the bear would 
never show up at the pool. I wasn't sure 
I wanted him to show up. But I could 
remember the tears in Aunt Molly's 
eyes as she told me about her dead 
cows. 

When dawn came, I was still on 
watch above the pool, a little stiffer 
after two days but still able to shoot. 
When the sun was about an hour high, 
he came in through the willows as if he 
was sure the coast was clear. I threw 
up my rifle, hidden from him by scveen- 
ing wild-rose bushes. He ambled to 
the edge of the pool like a big, fat hog. 

I followed him steadily with the 
sights. He was less than 50 yards away 
and I could blow his heart to pieces with 
the first shot, but I knew a grizzly shot 
through the heart has been known to 


|} run a hundred yards and kill everything 


in his path before he went down. It 
would be safer if I could break both 
shoulders. After that I could take my 
time killing him. Or so I thought. 


Just as he was about to plunge into 
the pool, I steadied mv bead on his left 
shoulder and fired. He let out a roar 
that would have silenced the bellow of 
a mad bull. His head snapped about as 
he looked everywhere for the enemy 
that had stung him so fearfully. He 
reared up and _ turned completely 
around, coming down again on his 
right foreleg. Obviously the bullet had 
not gone through both shoulders. But 
the other shoulder was now in my 
sights and I fired, leaving him only his 
hind legs as support. 

I fired a third shot for the heart be- 
fore he could make up his mind. A 
piece of the metal jacket of that bullet 
went completely through the heart, I 
later discovered, yet the monster did 
not go down. He had finally located 
me from the sound or scent of the rifle, 
and he came for me like a huge, hulk- 
ing man, running on his hind legs, his 
huge forepaws hanging useless from 
the broken shoulders. I fired again and 
again, with an ashy taste in my mouth. I 
had reloaded after the shoulder shots to 
have a full magazine, and I was thank- 
ful I had. When he was about halfway 
up the slope a bullet must have gone 
clean through his body, breaking the 
spine. He went down. 


A I approached him warily, rifle at 
ready, I could see his eyes blink- 
ing. He seemed to see me and uttered 
a coarse, throaty growl. I raised my 
rifle for a finishing shot, then lowered 
it as I saw the last glow of life fade 
out of his eyes, the great body slowly 
relaxing. It was perhaps the hardest 
kill I ever made, and I stood there at a 
respectful distance. I found myself re- 
moving my hat. 

When I skinned him I found an old 
bullet flattened out against the right 
shoulder blade, buried in gristly scar 
tissue. I sent it to Remington Arms 
Company for ballistics analysis later 
on. They reported it was a .30/30 bullet. 

I skinned out the big grizzly’s body 
that day, leaving the head and paws for 
next morning. I had known from the 
signs that he had a mate, though no 
one had said she was a killer and I was 
not much interested in shooting her. 
But next morning when I came down 
into the clearing to finish the skinning 
job I got the surprise of my life when 
I saw the female grizzly standing up 
in the open near the body of her mon- 
ster mate. The hackles on her shoulders 
and neck stood up like stiff brushes. 

I didn’t know what her intentions 
were but I could see she showed no fear, 
and if she started for me it might be 
hard to stop her. So I took careful aim 
and with three quick shots gave myself 
another skinning job. 

There was still time enough to get 
out of the mountains before the big 
snows. Knowing I had offended the 
Apache gods, I was very careful to 
keep under cover on the way out. When 
I returned the blue horse at the Butlers’, 
Aunt Molly greeted me with cries of 
happiness. She hardly noticed the greai 
skin trophies that proved her milk 
cows were safe. All she could think ot 
was that I had returned alive. And I 
felt much the same way. THE END 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LIP BALM 





BEAVERTAIL FOREARMS 






a 


Extension semi-fancy walnut forearms, handrubbed, 
longer and larger hand-hold. Improve your shooting. 
For Winchester Models 12, 25, 97, 42. Ithaca Models 
37, 37-R. Remington Models 10, 31, 870. All gauges. 
Also conventional forearms for Winchester 1911-SL, 
Browning Auto. 12 gauge, Savage 720—12 gauge 
(give gauce and model). All forearm- $7.00 postpaid 


SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 
WALTER PATSCH @  viveatict Viva" 
DEER HUNTERS 


Make use of your deer and elk hides 
by having them tanned and made 





into gloves, mittens, jackets, ete. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


SPORTSMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. OD-12 Berlin, Wisconsin 











Designed to Please the 


CUNSLICK = Critical Shooter! 
ib il Poursadeiuedracee Clean 





IN STURDY AUS so Gu ick iat rushes, 
Bias oi PRAY IS REMOVARBLI 

s ~ $2.95 tif Iwits 

$2.79 or Vistol Wi $2.25. Buy 










Make “HIM” happy 7 
|__with a GUNSLICK KIT! | 
OUTERS LABORATORIES tnc le OL-12, ONAL ASKA WIS 


AZ 


Crosman 
PISTOL for Christmas 
$995 Rifled barrel, .22 cal., high- 


powered air pistol for in- 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


At dealers everywhere door- wigs target —e 
CROSMAN ARMS CO.. Dept. Fairport, be V 






MODERNIZE YOUR GUN WITH Za 
G 


Improve Your Score GRIPS 





. 5501 Broadway, Dept. 
SPORTS, Inc. ( Mitts.) CHICAGO 40, ILL 


DEERSKIN GLOVES 


Your deerskins tanned and made 


into beauctul Deenskin Gloves, 
Jackets, Veses, Moccasins & Wal 


1ets Write tor prices 


JOSEPH BRUCHAC, Taxidermist 





Greenfield Center 7 N.Y. 
4. p. ture " of ing / 
o-We?d 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Give UNITED ocue 
lurs Telese pes 


ou ne 












DEALERS 


UNITED BINOCULARS 
WANTED a 


$043 S. Western, 
A-2901, Chicazo 20 





HUNTING SEASONS © 


(continued from page 16) 


NEW YORK (cont'd) 


Designated counties and areas 
in Southern Zone 
Seuso r é 1 1-Feb 8 
Lona Isl 
Pheasant. Quail Nov. 1-Dee. 31 
Cottontail Rabeit Nov. 15-Jan. 31 
Girav Squir el Nov. 1- Dex il 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Kes hunting & fishing $4.10 hunting 
> i) ounty SLT Non-res. $15.75 
Wildeat. Groundho All year 
Squirrel 
Scasole In designated counties 
id areas, between Oct. l-Jan. 15 
i voll, Opo 
Seusolis between Oct l5-Feb 15 
baits Cirouse 
Seasons between Oct. 1 Jan 0 
Dee 
= oT) i esi ted oun 


ie Wee 
European Wild Boar 


CLONE thu ind) Grrabam 
oul ) 0 1o-dan. 1 
Bear 0 Jan. 1 
Nov J-Jan i] 
Rabbit. Quail, Wild Turkey Nov. 26-Ja 0 
die 
( V bo I) ‘ easo 
NORTH DAKOTA 
hes. deer So, small ime $1.50. Non-res 
leer SOO, stall game Slo 
bovout, Wolf, (oyote, Fox, Rab 
i Prairie Do Gopher All year 
Chher euson ol sel at time of yoing 
to press 
OHIO 
Ike $2.25. Non-res. $15.25 
Woodehuck Closes Feb 's 
Kaceoo One Nov. Lt-da l 
Raboit, Grouse Nov. l6-da 
Pieasant, ol ri 
Prartrict se Noy. 16-D 
Deer. i I ( 
ur D 17. 18, 1 
OKLAHOMA 
Res. Hunting & fishing $3.50, hunting $2 
Non res reciprocal, tminiteu . 
lee! fheehire inne ) re I amie i 
‘ nm one Tate habe ul Siw 
Bobcat, Covote, Wolf, Rabbit All year 
Seuiere Mba jus l 
Bobwhite and Blue Quai 
Mies rhurs and Sa 
nel No O-Jan. 1 
Ope Raceos Io 1 1- Jar 1 
Phie sant. an ade ated ee ics To be set 
OREGON 
i « I il hu i > iecer 
ope th No t 
eer ik 
bola ! ir i oo All iv 
hk 
| o No 
¢ No L- de l 
ee ee 
Noire yl 
‘Ove Kile All year 
Kaccou We oodehuck Sept. L-Aug 1 
ives Kulfed Grouse. Cotton 
KK i (ita Black i 
| ~ uo Nov. 28 
Wi Purke 
in Nov s 
hi = Nov. 1l-Sept 0 
ey 
i No ier l 
\ t only by special 
a und 15 
Siig « Rablait irying 
‘ Jan. 9 i 
RHODE ISLAND 
I * Ni 
All year 
‘ nm Keb. 1 
‘ = I Ilare, Phea 
Q Part No 1- De | 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
j $3 y of re $ ) Non 
bree 
«4 ) seem At J l 
J \u Ja l 
= t ‘ y a) u 
( sey 1-Mar. 1 
Wi ! 
’ i No Mar. 1 
0 ' 
‘ N \l 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
he < ime §& » = 
I) 
| 
N 1-N ) 
TENNESSEE 
K i A Ne 
‘ ‘ \ 
~ ~ l 
Bear, Eure 0 ID 
‘ Lad {) | 
Deer XN 
Mana i 













WONDERFUL GIFT! 











































NEW IDEA IN PIPES 
No matter how many pipes you 
own, you'll want this beauty! | 
It's as good as it looks... 
featherlight but sturdy, com- ; 
fortable and comforting, cooler 
and drier, sweet and satisfying. 
Try a Viking and know real j 
smoking pleasure! 95 ! 


INTERCHANGEABLE. 
em) BOWLS AVAILABLE 
AT 75¢ EACH 


AIR CONDITIONED 



















R. S. HERBERT CO., INC., BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


Forteble 
DUCK BLIND 





Sets up in less than 5 min. 
Weighs only 22 lbs. and is 
25-ft. lone by 6-ft. f-in. 
high. Rolls fer easy car- 
rying in your car. Sturdy. 
Will last for years even 
in most severe weather. 
Made of selected German 
Lake Reeds, bound with 
rust-proof wire. Money 
refunded if not entirely 
satisfied. Order COD or 
include check or money or- 
der to save express. 


$1 4.95 ($1.00 more west of Rockies) 


TRANS-SPHERE TRADING CORP. 
Dept. OL-1, P. O. Box 1564, Mobile, Ala. 


105 
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YOU CAN'T 
MISS! 


with the new 
CHAPEK LEADER SIGHT 





y $] . se 


Send $1.00 and Be Amazed At Your 
Marksmanship! 


@ No guess work—lIt gets the bird! 
SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK! 


@ Fits all shotguns (except .410 guage) 
Single or Double Barrels, Over and Under 
Models, Poly Choke and Compensating Barrels. 


@ Made of molded Latex Rubber. 
No screws, bolts and no tools needed. 


Just $] 


place in US.A 
Mail Orders Only 


CHAPE 
Leader Sight Co. 


P O. Box 856 M Sheridan, Wyoming 








low 





SENSATIONAL ALASKA* NYLON 
s “y “COLD-BREAKER’ 


NEW 


Down 
Insulated 






PAY. OFF. 


Se a 


OR TOWN 
at Ol AND 
__ COUNTRY WEAR 


SOLD BY 
MAIL ONLY 


$1749 





WEIGHS LESS THAN 19 oz. 
ALASKA'S new “Cold Breaker” vest is so beautifully styled, 
so attractively tailored, that you'll want to wear it every- 
where you go. By itself or under a coat it’s designed for 
warmth and action. Sturdy, long-wearing Nylon and Rayon 
outer cover. Water-repellent. New Down insulation. Free- 
floating satin underliner. 100% wool ribbing, from armpit 
to waist, prevents bind. Three roomy pockets with rain flaps 
.. lifetime zipper...new longer back length for added pro- 
tection...smart styling...flawless tailoring. To order, send 
height, weight, chest measurement. Colors: Autumn Brown, 
Forest Green, Dry Grass and Hunter Red. Other garments 
available for men, women and children. 












* 

Hecate a Ramey ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO., Dept, OL 
h Ree FOLO 309 $.W. 3rd Ave., Portland, Oregon | 
; RUSH Free Folder on Down Insulated Garments to: ' 
' i Racthintidiaiacta aimee ae 
t Address_ a 
L_City——————Tone State ol 





106 = ourpoor tire 


TEXAS 

Res. all game outside county of residence, 
deer & turkey anywhere, $2.15. Non-res 
$25 


Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Jaguar, 





Ocelot, Coyote.......... pened All year 
Squirrel csccenceee Day l-July 31* & 
Oct. 1-Dec. 31 
Deer, Bear, Wild Turkey 
Peceary Nov. 16-Dec. 31* 
Quail, ¢ hacalac i wee Dec, 1-Jan 5" 
UTAH 


Res. hunting & fishing $6, deer $5.50. bird 
only $3.50. Non-res. birds only $15, deer 
$40 


sear Mountain Lion, Bobcat 





Coyote, Rabbit, Hare All year 
Deer Oct. 17-Oct 7 
In designated areas, special 
seasons between....... Sept. 26-Nov. 29 
VERMONT 
Res hunting & fishing $3.50 hunti: 
$2.25. Non-res. hunting & fishing $18 
hunting $15 
lox 
Shooting only All year 
With gun and dog Oct. 1-Feb. 28 
Lear June 1-Dec 1 
Hare, Cottontail Rabbit....Oct. 1-Feb. 28 
Raccoon Oct. 1-Dee. 30 
Ruffed Grouse (partridge), Gray 
Squirrel Oct 1-Oct 1 
Deer Nov. 14-Nov. 23 
VIRGINIA 
Res. state hunting $3.50, county hunting & 
fishing $1 big-game stamp $1 Noh-res 
$15.75; big-game stamp $2.50 
Fox (with gun ‘ Oct. 1-Jan. 20 
Raccoon, Opossum Oct. 15-Jan. Sl 


Lust of Blue vidye Mountains 
Wild Turkey Quail, Ruffed 


Grouse, Rabbit Nov, 20-Jan. 20 
Pheasant, Squirrel Nov. 20-Jan. 20 
Deer Nov. 20-Jan. 5 
Beat - Nov. 20-Jan. 95 


West of Blue Ridge Mountains 
Bear, Kutfed Grouse, Pheasant 


Rabbit Nov. 16-Jan. 1 
Quail, Squirrel Nov. 16-Jan. 1 
Wild Turkey Nov. 16-Dece. 5 


WASHINGTON 
Kes, hunting & fishing, state $5, county 
$2.50; elk $5, deer tag $1. Non-res. hunt 
ing & fishing $25, birds $15, elk $25, deer 
tag $l 
Raccoon é «All year 
Deer 
Seasons in designated counties 
and areas, between....0ct. 1l-Nov. 8 
Extended season in Pend 
Oreille and Stevens counties 


and part of Spokane 
County Nov v2-Nov 20 
By permit in designated areas 
between . Oct. 11-Dec. 31 
Dear 
astern Washington Concurrent with 


deer season 
Additional seasons in desig 


nated counties Sept. 1-Oct. 4 
Western Washington ccoseess All Yar 
Elk : Nov. 1l-Nov. 11 
Special hunts in designated 
APe@AS........ 7 Nov. 1-Dec. 31 
Quail weet. Il-Nov. 15 
Extended seasons in designated 
counties between Nov. 16-Dec. 13 


Chusar Partridge 
Kast of Cascade 


Mountains Oct, 11-Nov. 15 
Extended seasons in desig snated 
counties Nov. 16-Dee, 13 
Hungarian Partridge 
In designated counties....0ct. 11-Nov. 15 
Extended season in designated 
counties Nov 16- Dec 13 
Rabbit 


Western Wachington....0ct. 11-Mar. 31 
Eastern Washington Oct. 11-Feb. 28 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Re hunting & fishing $3, huntin $2 
Non-res. $20 
Rei Fox ; All year 
Woodchuck 
Designated counties July 1-Dec 
Rest of state All year 
Ruffled Grouse (native 
pheasant Oct. 1-Oct. 14 & 
Nov. 11-De ¢ 
Gray Black, Albino, and Fox 
Squirrel Oct. 1-Oct. 14 & 


Nov. 11-Nov. 28 
Wild Turkey 


designated counties and areas 
only Oct. 1-Oct. 14. & 
Nov. Ll-Nov s 
Raccoo: Opossum Nov. 2-Jan. % 
Black Lear Nov. 2-Nov. 26 «& 
De 7-Dec. 2¢ 
Quail, Cottontail Rabbit, Vary 
i Hare Nov. 11-Jar 2 
Deer 
McDowell, Mercer, and Wyon 
ing ‘'ountie and part of 
Raleigh Ceunty only Nov. 30 onl 
In other designated counties 
and areas ov. 30, De 1 & 


WISCONSIN 
game $2, deer $2.50. Nor res 


Res. smal 


ull hunting $50, all game except deer $2 
phootlhe preserve pheasant hunting $5 
Fox, Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat 
Lynx, Opossun Ali year 
Cottontail Rabbit 
Northern Zone Oct. 3-Jan. 15 
Southern Zone Nov. 1-Jat 15 
Gray and Fox Squirrel 
Northern Zone Oct. 3-De 4) 
Southern Zone Oct 7-De l 
Deer, Bear Nov. 21-Nov. 27 
WYOMING 


Res, deer, bear, birds & fish $5; elk, bear 
birds & fish $5; mountain sheep $15; moose 
$15 antelope $5; special bear permit $5 
birds $2. Non-res. 1 elk, 1 deer, 1 bear 
birds & fish $100; birds $10; mountain 


WYOMING (cont'd) 







sheep $75; moose $75; bear (2) $25; ante- 
lope $25; special deer (1) $20 
Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Mountain 
Lion, Coyote, Jackrabbit, 
PMR. accansusisapsosaseecpasinnksciakooennl All year 
BOE sccensencees During elk and deer seasons* 
Speciat permits required: 
kik, Deer 
Seasons in designated areas 


PU WOONL, « ccurucecacisetsccce Sept. 10-Deec. 31 
Moose 
Seasons in designated areas 
between o wee ept. 10-Nov. 30 
ALBERTA 


Res. big game $5; spring bear $5; special 
big game $5; game-bird license $2.50. 
Non-res. Canadian, big game $50; spring 
bear $2 special big game $25, game-bird 
license $5, Other non-res., big game $100; 
spring bear $25; ima big game $25; 

game-bird license $2 

Grizzly, lack, Brown or Cin 

namon Bear........... Sept. 1-Dee. 31* & 
April 1 ‘May 3l 











Kk 
In designated area........Nov. 2-Dec, 31 
By special license in desig 
nated areas Sept. 1-Oct. 31 
Wolf, Coyote, Cougar, Wolver- 
ine, Fox, Mabbit............ All year 
Red Sauirrel i Nov. 15-Feb. 28 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Res. all game $7; deer, black bear, birds 
$4. Non-res. Canadian all game $15, birds 
Other non-res. all game $50; all game 
pt pheasant $25. Trophy fees charged 
for big game 
Black or Brown Bear, Wolver- 
ine, Raccoon... All year 
Mountain Goat 
astern District, seasons 





OE SDI. oenaneesscsncesveis Aug. 15-Dec. 15 
Western District Sept. 6-Nov. 30 
Grizzly Bear 
Eastern District...........Sept. 1-June 30 
Western District Sept, 5-June 30 
Moose 
Eastern District seasons 
in designated areas 
between Sept. 1-Dee. 15 


Western District 
Part of Mackenzie District 
only... : we Sept. 19-Nov. 30 
Caribou 
Eastern District, seasons 
DOU OGI socssccceseecues «Sept. 1-Dee. 15* 
Deer 
Eastern District.......Sept. 15-Nov, 30* 
Western District, seasons in 
designated areas 
between Pareiavasacicas Sept. 5-Nov. 30 
Elk 
Eastern District, seasons in 
designated areas 
between............ pares Sept. 15-Nov. 30 
Western District 
Queen Charlotte Islands 
only..... secsseseeeeeeeee BODE. 15-Sept. 30 


MANITOBA 
Kes. moose $5, deer $2.50, gamebirds $2.25 
Non-res, deer $25; gamebirds—British sub- 
ject $10, other non-res, $25 
RE aicdicsteexces ‘ Nov. 23-Dec. 3 
Moose, res. only 
North of 53rd parallel 
only 5 Nov. 23-Dec. 3 








NEW BRUNSWICK 

Res. deer, rabbits & birds $4.50; rabbits 

& birds $2.50. Non-res. deer, bear, rabbits 

& birds 5.50; birds $25.50. Spring bear 

license fre 
Bear, Wildcat, Fox, Raccoon.... All year 
Rabbit. Oct. 1-Nov. 30 
Deer 1-Nov. 30* 














NEWFOUNDLAND 
Kies 2 $2; big game, early season 
$23, é season $10. Non-res. small 
$1. Big game, early season 
$75, regular season $35 
Murres or Turrs......... Sept. 1-Mar. 31 
Moos se, Caribou 
Warly season 
South Coast on 
Kkegular season 
Northern Peninsula....Dec. 15-Jan. 15 





rior and 
Sept. 5-Oct. 10 





Rest of Province Dec 1-Dee. 31 
Ptarmigan 
Northern Peninsula........Dee. 15-Jan. 15 
test of Province... Oct. 1-Oct. 31 
Rabbit (varying hare 
Northern Peninsula Nov. 1-Jan. 15 


Rest of Province Oct. 15-Nov. 30 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Res. big game $38, pheasant $2. Non-res 


big game $35, sm all game $15, woodcock & 
snipe $25, pheasant $ 
sear Raccoon Fox. Wildeat All year 
Deer weet. 15-Nov. 3t 
Rabbit, Hare NOV. 16-Feb. 15 
ONTARIO 
Res. $1, deer $5, moose $10, raccoon $2 





Non-res. bear, rabbit, birds $21; deer, 
bear, rabbit, birds $36; moose, deer, bear 
rabbit, birds $101; bear, April 1-June 15, 
$5.25; wolf, Mar. 1-June 15, $5.25 
Bear cedvhdewngaeiandsitestivie n -All year 
Moose 
All hunters, seasons in desig 
nated areas between....Oct. 1-Oct. 15 
Res. only, seasons in desig 
nated areas between..Nov. 20-Dec. 24 
Iox.. ssiings So Ubeuacevencinaebabtnorassscotne” OE 
Rabbit 
Seasons in designated counties 
and townships 


between ee 3 Oct. 30-Feb. 28 
Res: of Province : soovseeAll Sear 
Ptarmigan scssecseceereee SOPt. 5-March 31 
Raccoon aniigstinnrnees 42 ON. 20 
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SAVE WITH TANDY’S YOU-MAKE-IT Kits 
Thrifty Americans are earning extra money and enjoying 
a fascinating hobby by hand-tooling and assembling 
Tandy Leathercraft Kits for re-sale at a BIG PROFIT. 


Contains pre-cut 8-02. genuine cowhide with gusset 
per assembly, ready to carve (size 4° 22° x 1¥2" 
ppd. $4.50 per doz, and receive FREE 64-page Instruction Book 
and Leathercraft CATALOG jammed-full of BARGAINS! 

NATIONWIDE—A TANDY STORE NEAR YOU 


TANDY LEATHER CO. Sace isis 


P.O. Box 791-GL FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Now- YOU CAN EASILY & 
RE-BLUE YOUR GUN 


Instantly with one simple application of 
MINUTE-MAN GUN BLUE-— a chemical 
bluer that actually blues the steel. Not a 
paint or lacquer. No heating—GUARAN- 
TEED—ean’t injure steel 

Your money back if not satisfied. Send ¢ 


NEW METHOD MFG. CO. 
OM-84 Bradford, Pa. 































Send us your skins to be 
tanned and made into 
chokers, neckpieces, coats, 
robes and rugs. 
Manufacturing of !eather 
jackets and_ gloves Fur 
tanners, buckskin tanners, 
taxidermy. 


TAN THEM 
YOU 
WEAR THEM 


Free Catalog 


ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO. 
296 Broad St., Rochester 4, N.Y. 

















MADE FOR 
MARKSMEN 


'W) ‘A) Model F 


-22 Cal. L.R. 


WAC-—the only pistol sold 
with one year unconditional 
guarantee, 7” barrel, 30 oz. 
wt. Internationally famous 
in Match competition. 


WESTERN ARMS CORP. 411 E.Pico, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 






see 
your dealer.now! 

















NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK gives up-to-date prices 
of over 2,000 American pistols, revolvers. Describes 
every make, model from flintlock through auto- 
matic, Plus information how to collect old guns, 
make money, etc. Valuable for Buying, Selling, 
Collecting. 

ONLY $1—POSTPAID. ORDER NOW. OL 

Send for free catalogue of gun books. 


i—- PIONEER PRESS, Harriman, Tennessee—— 














Hunt FOXES This Exciting Way! 






Amazing new Pied Piper call 
lures ‘em up close’ Sounds like 
rabbit’s distress scream. Easy 
to blow brings in foxes, 
coyotes, bobcats et Thou 
sands now in use. Instructions 
with each call. Pied Piper sent 
postpaid, $2.95. Phono record, 
$1.50. Guaranteed. Order 
Today! 
AL. LSEY Oe 





NEW SWEDISH COMPASS KNIFE 
EVERY SPORTSMAN NEEDS ONE! 


Reliable, built-in compass. 
Superbly tempered 4” 
steel blade. Beauti- 
fully grained 

Masur wood 

handle. With 

gen. leath- 

er sheath. 


WEStERN ARMS CORP. 
411 East Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 15,“ 





The Game-Law 
Violator is a Thief! 








Want 
to Shoot 


MORE GAME? 


Get Jack O’Connor’s SPORTSMAN’S ARMS AND 
AMMUNITION MANUAL. 256 pages. 160 pictures. 
Rush only $2.98 to OUTDOOR LIFE. Dept. 1153, 
353 Fourth Avenue. New York 10. N. Y. 














Brownwood, Texas 


_ California 


| 


DO IT YOURSELF with LEATHER & 























PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
tes inting & fishing $1. Res. of Nova 
Scotia, New wick or Newfoundland 
$25, other non-res. $35 
Ravrcoo srocseeedvOV. 1-Dec. 31 
llare, Rabbit NOV. 15-Jan. 31 
QUEBEC 
Nes. all game except moose, deer. & fur 
bearer $1.10 oose $7.25 leer $2.10 
Non-res. ail game except moose, deer, & 
fur bearers $10.50; moose $66; deer $25.50 
Bear iene | 
Deer 
Seasons i designated areas 
eLwee Sept. 15-Nov. 30 
Hare Oct. 15-Jan. $l 
Ptarmigan. soos NOV. 1I-Jan. 31 
SASKATCHEWAN 
tes.: Gamebirds $3, big game $6, deer, $6 
or $11. depending on area yheasant $1, 
antelope $6, moose and elk $11. Non-res 
Canadian: Gamebirds $11, deer (north of 
Twp only Sut var $10. Other non- 
res.: Gamebird S26, deer (north of Twp. 
33 Only) S11, bear $10 
Wolf, Wolverine, Coyote, 
Raccoon, Fox, Rabbit... All year 
Bear 
Res . ‘ All year 
Non-re north of 
lwp only All year 
PERT sacs rear nsesscrnnen Sept. 1l-Jan. 3l 
Deer 
SOR De csstcctetnaeseesunete Nov. 9-Nov, 21 
Prov ines Nov. 9-Nov. 28 
Moose, Elh only i 
esi ea Dec. 5-Dee. 12 
YUKON TERRITORY 
Res. $2. Non-res, Canadian, big game 
S100; spring bear § birds $10. Other 
nou-res vig game $150; spring bear $50; 
birds $10 
Grizzly, Blark. and Brown Bear 
l jer on-re spring bear 
SOIT cs scsncctinnpiaicccereies May 1-June 30 
Under res. hunting and non- 
res. big-game license... All year 
Mountain Sheep, Caribou, \ieun 
ain Goat a“ “a Aug. 1-Nov. 30 
Moose \ug. 15-Nov. 30 
Sharptail. Franklin, and 
Spruce Grouse, Ptarmigan Sept. 1-Nov. 30 








Handy Lantern Support 


etting up a tent and cooking an eve- 
ning meal after dark can be a 
miserable chore if you 


means of keeping a light above 








can't find a | 
the | 


plane of your work. Especially in open | 


and desert country, trees or other nat- 
ural hangers for a lantern are seldom 


at hand. 
Here’s a sure-fire solution: To the} 
bottom of your lantern solder a brass | 


nut with threads to match the screw | 


(If you don’t 
find it worth 


on your 
have a tripod, 


camera tripod. 
you may 


| while to buy a cheap or secondhand one 


| the design for 





for the purpose.) That gives you a 


portable, adjustable beacon you can use 


anywhere. 
Be sure, before soldering, to drain 


and dry the fuel from the lantern. Then | 


burnish a spot in the center of the bot- 
tom and build up a good collar of solder 
around the nut.—Keith Richardson. 


Deeal Cheeckering Pattern 


san de Treville, San Diego artist 
whose cartoons have appeared in 
OUTDOOR LIFE, now comes up with an 
idea to simplify the job of laying out 
checkering on a rifle or 
shotgun. He has produced a series of 
designs which are sold in the form of 
decal patterns. A pattern is easily ap- 


| plied to the gunstock, where it provides 





outlines and lines for use in 
checkering. 

A leaflet accompanying each pattern 
gives directions for applying the decal, 
using checkering tools, and building a 


cradle to hold the gun steady during 


guide 


ithe operation. 















There's not a person on your Christmas list 
who wouldn't enjoy Wigwam Tepees! Ankle 
high “Shorty” styles feature pure foam rub- 
Individually boxed. At lead- 
ing sporting goods and department stores. 


HAND KNIT HOSIERY COMPANY 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


ber innersoles. 















Hi- STANDARD 


family of 
Top Performers 


Christmas Gift for every purse and every need 


FLITE-KING ... $44.00 
New autoloading pistol is 
priced... 

SUPERMATIC ... $72.00 

America’s favorite among top target shooters. 


OLYMPIC ... $72.00 


lightweight, low 


Indoors or out . @ winner for accuracy 
SPORT-KING ... $44.00 

A tot of gun at a tiny price 

FIELD-KING ... $59.00 

Perfect for target and plinking 

Send for free literature or 10¢ for 
“Smallbore Handgunner’s Guide” 
Written by top authorities. 


MANUFACTURING CORP. 
DEPT. L HAMDEN, CONN. 
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LING 


FACTS ON 
SPINNING 


TACKLE 


RAY BERGMAN 


red’s like a lot of beginning fish- 
Peres He wants to fish, but he’s 

had little chance to practice and 
study the sport. Maybe he lives in 
Alabama and wants to do some fishing 
on his vacation trip through the Rocky 
Mountain states. So he walks into a 
store in Birmingham, where, in all good 
faith, a salesman sells him a bait-cast- 
ing rig, one that’s being used there by 
dozens of satisfied customers. A week 
later a salesman in a Colorado store, 
equally honest and anxious to please, 
sells him a handful of tiny dry flies. 
And the next day Fred painfully learns 
that an excellent bait-casting rig and a 
top-notch dry fly are about the world’s 
worst combination for efficient fishing. 

A ridiculous example? Of course it 
is, for an experienced angler, but a lot 
of Freds do a lot of fishing. I see them 
on my trips and get their letters from 
every state in the Union. They deserve 
a better introduction to the wonderful 
sport of fishing. 

So it’s with Fred in mind that I’m 
writing this, the first of a series of arti- 
cles on how to select rods, reels, and 
lines that will give best results under 
various conditions. 


I want to deal with spinning tackle 
first, not only because it’s in the spot- 
light these days, but because it’s prob- 
ably the best all-purpose fishing tackle 
the average angler can get. Don’t mis- 
understand me. Nothing will handle 
fly fishing better than a good fly outfit, 
nor plug fishing better than a bait-cast- 
ing rig. But spinning tackle will do a 
fair job of both, and there are several 
things it will do much better. 

You don’t have to believe all the re- 
cent propaganda about spinning. Mere- 
ly using a spinning outfit is not a sure 
formula for success, any more than 
eating a certain breakfast cereal will 
automatically make you _ stronger, 
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wiser, and more capable. But a begin- 
ning angler who has a spinning outfit 
will be able to make longer casts and 
handle a wider variety of light and 
heavy lures than he could with any 
other tackle. And he'll probably catch 
a lot more fish while he’s learning. 

It’s best to consider three basic types 
of spinning rods and select the one that 
suits you best. They are the light-ac- 
tion rod (a good choice for trout fish- 
ing), the medium (fine for bass and 
all-round fresh-water fishing), and the 
heavy (a special-purpose rod seldom 
needed in fresh water). 

For average trout fishing, the lightest 
standard spinning rod you can get is 
most satisfactory. Made of tubular 
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glass, such a rod would weigh about 
3 oz. in the 612-ft. length. Bamboo rods 
of approximately the same action and 
power usually weigh a little more in 
the same length, say from 15 to 1 oz. 
more. Both these light rods are ideal 
for handling very light lures. With a 
fine line, they’ll cast lures down to 1/16 
OZ. 

Bass fishing requires a heavier rod, 
not because bass are tougher fighters, 
but because they average larger and 
it takes a stiffer rod to set hooks in 
their tough mouths. 


metal-alloy spinning rod may be 
your best choice for general 
fresh-water fishing if you don’t want 
to spend much on your first outfit. 
A 6-ft. rod of that material will weigh 
about 5 oz. It won’t have quite the 
action of a more expensive tubular- 
glass or bamboo rod, but it’ll take lots 
of punishment. You can buy one fol 
less than $10. Tubular steel and berylli- 
um-copper rods are excellent, but gen- 
erally cost more. Solid glass spinning 
rods, just a little above the $10 bracket, 
have a more vibrant action and more 
power for their weight than the less 
expensive metal rods. 

My own choice for general fresh- 
water spinning would be either a 61.2- 
ft. tubular-glass rod weighing from 4 
to 442 oz. or a high-quality bamboo of 
about the same specifications. In tubu- 
lar glass, such a rod will cost $12 to 
$19; bamboo $18.50 to as high as $65. 
Consider the quality of the guides, cork 
grip, and other fittings in judging the 
weight of the rod. As a rule quality 
fittings add weight, but they also tend 
to balance the rod better, so that the 
heavier rod feels lighter to handle. 

Glass rods are tough. Their windings 
and fittings are all that require any 
particular attention. The impregnated 
bamboo rods are durable enough, but 
ordinary bamboo jobs must be handled 


carefully. Don’t forget, just because 
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the body of the rod cam take it, that 
battered fittings can put it out of busi- 
ness. An aluminum carrying case is a 
happy solution, if you want something 
really good. You can save some money 
on a fiber case. Beef it up by winding 
it with tape and varnishing it. Just be 
sure your case is wide enough—at least 
2 in. in diameter. 

Light and medium-weight spinning 
rods can be bought in lengths over 61% 
ft., of course. You may like a longer 
one. But don’t concern yourself with 
anything heavier unless you’re consid- 
ering fishing for muskies, big northerns, 
lake trout, or some other heavyweight. 
Then you might consider a light salt- 
water spinning outfit, say a 614-ft. rod 
weighing about 6 0oz., perhaps with a 
heavier salt-water spinning reel to 
match. You often need heavy lures for 
such fishing, and this rig will handle 
them. 

There also are combination spinning 
and fly-fishing rods. They usually run 
7 to 714 ft. long and weigh about 5 oz. 
in glass. They’ll seat either fly or spin- 
ning reels and have spinning guides. 
As a result, they’re good spinning rods 
and fairly satisfactory for fishing flies. 


ust as an experiment, I’ve put a spin- 
J ning reel on both bait-casting and 
fly rods and made surprisingly good 
casts. That adaptability has led to a 
special handle designed to hold the top 
joint or joints of a fly rod for use with 
a spinning reel. You can buy such a 
spinning handle for a few dollars. Or, 
you can get a special type of spinning 
reel that will seat on your fly rod and 
work pretty well with no further tinker- 
ing. 

The essence of spinning is, of course, 
the construction of the reel, which has 
its fixed spool set with its axis parallel 
to that of the rod. In casting, the line 
merely uncoils over the front end. 
There’s so little friction that even light 
lures can be cast a great distance. Spin- 
ning is just the thing for lures that are 
too heavy to cast with fly-fishing tackle 
and too light to pull line off a bait-cast- 
ing reel. 


The main difference in these reels, 
other than quality of material and 


workmanship, is the design of the de- 
vice for rewinding the line on the spool. 
Since the spool doesn’t turn, the line is 
wound back on by a mechanical finger, 
or pickup arm, which revolves around 
the outside of the fixed spool as the reel 
handle is turned. 

Some spinning reels have a pick-up 
arm that automatically clicks into po- 
sition to hook your line and wind it 
back on the spool when you turn the 
reel handle. Others require the angler 
to hook the line on the rewinding device 
With his fingers. The choice here is 
that the automatic pick-up requires a 
little less attention and skill. A varia- 
tion of the automatic pick-up arm is 
the bail pick-up. It’s probably the most 
fvolproof of all, because it holds the line 
more securely. There also are spinning 


reels with hooded pick-up mechanisms 
that are said to give positive perform- 
ance, but I haven’t tested one yet. 
The size of the line you use with your 
Spinning gear 


has a great deal to do 
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NOW EVERYONE CAN SPIN FISH WITH 








Discover this new, lightweight, sturdy Spinette—the most 
terrific, quality, BUDGET-PRICED spinning reel ever offered 
to the American fishing family. 


Look for latest features: 


¢ High-impact PLATYL 


‘Miracle 


Gear’’* Spool rides outside housing * Wear resistant chrome- 


alloy bail pick-up ¢ See Garcia’s 


GARCIA’S SPINETTE REEL IS UNCONDITIONALLY 


FREE! write For DETAILED 


@ 
charles Qarcia & CO., INC 
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FLIES 150 Ft. 125 Ft 
Assorted 3 PLY NYLON 3 PLY NYLON 


150 Ft. .020 
Stainiess Steel 
Leader 86ib. Test 10for$1 
BRAIDED NYLON FISHING LINES 
200’ 100r20ib.T.| 150’ SO Ib. Test 
175’ 35 ib. _ 125’ 75 Ib. vom 
1e5 available in lo 
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100’ 100 Ib. Test 
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mer 


Each 

2 atitcher 
- comes ready 

“a to use with a 


lap. ete. reel of waxed 

thread and 3 
needles, assorted 
sizes. Needles are car- 
ried in handle. A handy 

tool for home or on hunt- 
ing, fishing or camping trips. 
Price Postage prepaid $1.00. 


LYMAN BRADFORD CO, 
Box No. 300 KINGSTON, MASS, 
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INSULATED HER ALLS 
wea Go CONSTANT 

COMFORT 

NEW TYPE INSUL- 


ATED GARMENT 
TAKES THE COLD 
OUT OF WINTER 
WEATHER ... keeps 
you as warm in an 
icy duck blind as 
you'd be at home. 
WEATHER-ALLS give 
you complete free- 
dom of action, too 
... for the two-piece 
suit weighs only 39 
ounces. Wear ‘em 
under any kind of 
lightweight outer 
garments . . . you'll 
be comfortable even 
in sub-zero tempera- 
tures. Matching caps, 
hoods, gloves and 
socks also available. 
Performance guvar- 
anteed. Good for 
utility use also. 


For FREE literature, 
es J write Dept. O. L. 
Insulated Clothing Mfg. Co., Inc. 


611 Third Ave., New York wT. 
(bet. 39th & 40th Sts.) MU 3-8091 
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Send for this FREE Fisherman's log | | leg 


Se L&S BAIT CO., inc 


tunes» Dept. OLI2, Bradley, IIl., Clearwater, Fla. 





SUPERIOR COMPASS 


Precision instrument, ra- 
dium dial, water-proof. 
$5.95 retail, with instruc- 
tions. At your dealer. 
Dealers: Write te Su- 
perior Magneto Corp., 
Long Island City 5, N.Y. 


















on ALASKA SLEEPING BAGS 


There is an Alaska Sleeping Bag to fit every need, 





weather condition and pocketbook, First choice of 
portsimen and outdoorsmen for over 48 years. Lowest 
factory prices. Write for free catalog describing 
Down. Woo Kapok filled sleeping bags. air mat- 
tre-s<¢ sown nest ted garmen Guaranteed to 
satisfy. Bags from $9.98 to $103.98 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
— 
Alaska Sleeping Bag Co. 
309 S.W. 3rd Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 
RUSH FREE “Sleeping Bag 
Bargain” Catalog to: 
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| fit, so that 


with the performance of the entire out- 
many serious fishermen 
carry several] spools of line in different 
sizes. (A different spool can be fitted 


'on a spinning reel in a minute or two.) 


You don’t need all these line sizes to 
do a good job, but you should know 
how they work. In monofilament—by 
far the most popular material for spin- 
ning lines—a line only .006 to .007 in. in 
diameter will do the best job with very 
light lures, say under % oz. Such a 
line would test between 2 and 4 Ib., if 
you think in terms of breaking-test 
measurements. To cast heavier lures 
than 4% oz., simply increase the diam- 
eter of your line in proportion to the 
added weight of your lure. 

If you want just one spool of spin- 
ning line for all-round use, your best 
buy is a monofilament line .009 in. in 
diameter. It will test something like 
5 lb.—enough to handle bass, trout, and 
a variety of other fish—and it'll do good 
work with lures ranging from 144 to % 
oz. Some fishermen do fine with line as 
heavy as .011, or 7-lb.-test. You might 
like it too, but keep in mind that you’re 
gradually sacrificing casting distance 
and ease of handling as you increase 
the line size. It’s a question of how 
important that is to you. Fishing for 
big bass in heavy weeds, it may be nec- 
essary to use an even heavier line than 
any mentioned, something that will 
test about 8 lb. For heavy-duty fishing 
that requires jerking the lure for proper 
action, a braided line may work better 


than monofilament. It’s softer, hugs 
the spool tighter, and is less likely to 
snarl up than the heavy monofilament. 
If you can still hook and hold your fish 
with it, you might lower the size of your 
braided line down to about 4-lb.-test to 
get longer, easier casts. 

Salt-water and other oversize spin- 
ning outfits are another matter. You 
can cast the heavy lures that fit such 
tackle with lines that would be impos- 
sibly thick and stiff for lignter rods and 
reels. For lures weighing up to an 
ounce, you can get by with 8-lb.-test, or 
.0126, monofilament. As before, increase 
the size of your line according to the 
increased weight of your lures. Thus 
you could use a line as heavy as .018 


(11 to 15-lb.-test) for casting 2-oz. 
lures. 

I have been talking about casting 
artificial lures so far, but don’t take 


that to mean spinning gear won’t han- 
dle natural baits. It’s excellent for that. 
Regular bait-casting or fly-fishing gear 
will do a better job in its own field, but 
a well-chosen spinning outfit is about 
as near an all-purpose set-up as you 
can get. It does so many things so well 
that fishermen like our mythical Fred 
can hardly go wrong with it.—Ray 
Bergman 





Next month Ray Bergman will 
explain how to select bait-casting 
rods, reels, and lines. 











LIKE A BOMBSHELL 


(continued from page 47) 


nylon; his leader, about 30 imches long, 


was 10-pound-test. Just above the lead- 
er I attached a three-inch length of 
sinker lead. His lure was a Cherry 
Bobber hooked onto a snap swivel. 
Paul stepped off the gravel bar into 
shallow water and cast the bright-red 
lure out into the swift run. I watched 


|his rod tip jerk up and down in an ir- 





regular rhythm in response to every 
bump the sinker made on the bottom. I 
knew then that the bobber was drifting 
properly just inches above the rocky 
stream bed. . 

I picked up my spinning gear and 
walked to the lower end of the drift. I 
was using eight-pound-test nylon line 
but my terminal tackle was the same as 
my partner’s, except that my lead sink- 


| er was lighter. I came to a very inviting 


piece of water and spotted a boil on the 
surface. That indicated a rock below 


;} that might offer shelter to a resting 


steelhead. So I concentrated on drifting 


| my bobber down into the pocket below 


the rock. 

“Hey,” yelled Paul suddenly. 
thing is on my line!” 

I turned and saw his rod tip vibrat- 
ing wildly as line whizzed off the 
screaming reel. ‘““‘You sure have some- 
thing on,” I said. ‘‘That’s a steelhead 
watch yourself.” I reeled in and went to 
his assistance. 

Paul’s expression combined happy 
surprise, concentration, and intense ex- 
citement. His trout was making an 
expresslike dash into the current. 


“Some- 


Every time it swung its tail in the fast 
rife it swept six feet of line off his 
reel. 

“Better get out on the bar and run 
downstream,” I said. ‘Work some of 
that line back on the reel before your 
fish gets out of control.” 

Paul did so. During the next 15 min- 
utes the steelie put on a series of fast, 
long runs—making one tremendous leap 
into the air—and some shorter dashes 
that brought it close to the beach. When 
it touched the shallow bottom it would 
take off on another smoking run. Final- 
ly we could see that it was nearly fin- 
ished, and Paul backed up, sliding it 
onto the sand. I stepped down and 
grasped it above the tail, then shoved 
it up onto the beach. 

Paul dashed forward to inspect his 
prize, an ocean-bright fish of gleaming 
silver with a purplish iridescence along 
its sides. It would weigh about nine 
pounds and was a good average winter- 
run fish in prime condition. 

There was no holding Paul after that. 
He could hardly wait to get back into 
the riffle. I sat down to watch him—a 
new steelhead angler sampling the 
heady elixir. He fished through the 
riffle, then came back to his lucky spot. 
On the first cast there he hooked into 
another fish. That, too, he landed afte! 
a spirited fight. 

That experience of a beginner should 
give you an idea of the fish-getting 
qualities of the Cherry Bobber. Paul 
got results when most anglers were 
staying away from the “impossible” 
rivers. 

No one knows why a steelhead, fresh 
in from the ocean, will strike a lure—or 
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a Cluster of eggs, for that matter. 
Naturalists tell us the fish do not eat 
until they have performed the spawn- 
ing function. Yet in my quarter century 
of angling up to 1950, every old-timer 
I ever talked with felt sincerely that a 
man must use eggs during the winter 
runs. 

These anglers even developed a lot 
of mumbo-jumbo about “secret”? meth- 
ods of preserving steelhead eggs. All the 
methods had one thing in common— 





Northwest anglers never had it so good 


they were mighty smelly. And so was 
the clothing and gear of anyone who 
used the eggs. Suggest anything else, 
though, and you’d get a withering look. 

Take Charley—I’ll skip his full name. 
He was one of the stubbornest of all the 
egg fishermen. Even after the bobber 
came along he stuck with his bait and 
derided me for using a lure. But he got 
his comeuppance on the Queets River 
last season. 

The Queets was in fine shape and 
Charley fished it steadily with his usual 
great skill for a whole day. He didn’t 
get a bump. Then on the afternoon of 
the second day he ran into a trio of 
anglers in a riffle that he himself had 
pounded thoroughly a little earlier. And 
one of them was fighting a steelhead. 

All three were using Cherry Bobbers. 
Charley watched them hook and lose a 
couple of fish, and end by landing three. 
He couldn’t take it any longer, and he 
asked if he could borrow one of the 
lures. He could, indeed. A short time 
later, in a lower riffle, an ironhead 
socked his bobber and he beached an 
18-pound female. 

When Charley got back to Seattle he 
laid in a stock or bobbers. 

There is plenty of other evidence. In 
the 1951-52 winter season, when the 
bobbers were new, Bud Meyers, a Skagit 
River guide, reported that of 30 steel- 





heads taken from his boat in a fort- 
night, 28 succumbed to artificials and 
two to eggs. I had a chance to check on 


trips on the Skykomish, Skagit, and | 


Green Rivers, where egg anglers fished 
side by side with lure fishermen. Out of 
64 steelies that I personally saw caught, 
39 were taken on Cherry Bobbers, 12 


on yarn, three on spoons, one on a “golf 


tee,” and nine on egg clusters. 
The “yarn” and “golf tee’ 


winter steelheads could be taken on 
lures, the revolution really started in a 
small way about seven years ago. On 
a few coastal streams—the Puyallup 
particularly and the Green and Skagit 
to a lesser degree—anglers began to 
use a small hunk of yarn as a lure. 
They tied it around the shank of a 2/0 
steelhead hook near the eye, and draped 
it down over the point like a cluster of 
eggs. Then they drifted it in the same 
manner as eggs. The lure took some 
fish but it never became popular with 
the rank and file of anglers. 

The “golf tee,’ another early lure, 
was a red plastic golf tee hollowed out 
to take a wire shaft, which was fitted 
with a spoon. It too took fish and be- 
came more popular than the yarn, 
which perhaps looked too simple to 
appeal to the tyro fisherman. 

But it wasn’t until the Cherry Bob- 
ber came along that artificials got cred- 
it for the biggest winter season in steel- 
head history. 


s I’ve said, good planting methods 
have had a great deal to do with 
the tremendous upsurge of steelhead 
fishing in Washington. Before 1947, 90 
percent of the plant was fry, and the re- 
turn from salt water was virtually nil. 
But for the 1952-53 season, about 90,000 
pounds of trout, averaging 6-8 inches 
long, were put out. In the 1947-48 sea- 
son, 18,964 anglers got 22,737 steel- 
heads, and only the most experienced 
fishermen were able to take the trout 
consistently. Last winter, though, 77,300 
anglers caught a record number of 
123,331 steelies. All these figures are 
dependable, for anglers must carry 
punch cards which restrict them to 24 
steelheads in the winter season. 

Last summer, sportsmen along the 
Columbia River started using the 
Cherry Bobber and its variants on the 
summer-run steelheads of that mighty 
river and its tributaries. (See the ec- 
companying article.) Even salmon fish- 
ermen used the bobber on chinooks and 
got them as readily as they did with 
spoons. 

Now the bobber is being marketed in 
small sizes for trout. It seems to me it 
should take trout anywhere when used 
with spinning or casting gear. Its 
worth has been proved in rivers. Who 
knows but that it could be equally 
effective when trolled in lakes? 

During the current winter season, | 
which starts in Washington on De-} 
cember 6 and runs through next April, 


nos 100,000 anglers will work the 
streams for steelheads. And there is no 
doubt in my mind that the Cherry Bob- | 
ber will help them get a record number 
of fish. 


THE END 


require | 
explanations. While the Cherry Bobber 
was the clincher that convinced anglers | 
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| THE SURF 


GS SHERMAN . sia St. Petersburg, Florida 
A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES 
















1 WAS SURF-CASTING FOR CHANNEL BASS SUDDENLY MY ROD ARCED VIOLENTLY TO 
ON THE TEXAS COAST WHEN THE SHARK THE RIGHT AND THE TAUT LINE KNIFED 
STRUCK. AFTER 250 YD.OF 68-LB. TEST THROUGH THE WATER TO-THE BEACH. 
LINE HAD SCREECHED OFF MY REEL,IT WENT 
SLACK. | BEGAN. TO -REELAN; WHEN: . 


THE SHARK WAS BETWEEN ME-AND THE SHORE! 








THEN IT OCCURRED TO ME — 
| TRIED TO TURN THE SHARK'S “THIS KILLER tS ay ME | Se 
HEAD, HOPING HE'D MAKE "scene f > 
FOR THE OPEN-WATER _ — GFE 


~~ 


NOW THE : TABLES ‘WERE voy 
MY LINE WENT SLACK AGAIN. SHARK COULON'T GET BACK TO T 

| COULD SEE THE DORSAL FIN HE CLIPPED MEAS | LEAPED SIDEWAYS, OPEN SEA. AFTER 20 MINUTES MORE 
COMING STRAIGHT AT ME! BUT | GOT INTO SHALLOWER WATER | BROUGHT HIM UP ONTO THE BEACH. 
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POOL UPSTAIRS 


(continued from page 43) 


c= SCHICK INJECTOR’S 























































As he turned away, however, his eye 
lit on an odd fly, a big dry pattern that 
we call a caddis back home in Michigan. 
It's really an overgrown May fly. 
There’s a heavy hatch of ’em on our 
brown-trout rivers in late June, and for 
a few nights the browns go berserk. 
Then when fished between dusk and 
dawn, that big caddis is a killer. But it 
was the last fly on earth I'd have picked 
4 to do business with native cutthroats 

on a mountain river in Montana, where 
so far as I know no insect like it ever 
hatched or ever will. Bob thought it 
looked interesting, however, so l gave 
it to him. 

He and Ray and Ed were back at 
early dusk with their promise fulfilled, 
and Bob had news for me. His best 


SSS 





trout was a 12-inch cutthroat, taken on In a pinch you can do a swell soldering job To avoid being “toasted” in front while you 
the big caddis. “They quit coming on by melting a metal shaving cream tube with freeze from behind, build your fire so you 


the Coachman and wouldn’t look at a piece of hot, heavy copper wire. For flux, can sit between it and some reflecting sur- 


anything else,” he explained. “So just 


: berore I quit I tried your fly. Skittered 3 ts PTR] ie an 
A 
; 


use pitch found on all cone-bearing trees. face, such as a rock or big log. 





it across the current and this fish P 
mowed it down.’’ Fe) 7) ; y a ' teh. 
I filed that tip for future considera- . # 
tion. We ate supper, then sat around 
the campfire and sang all the songs we 
could recall. We watched the moon 
climb until the fire died to a handful 
of embers. The far-off sound of horse 
bells floated in, and on the ridge above 
Gordon Creek a coyote yapped and 
howled, a haunting sound in the night. 
When we went to our tents none of us 








remembered how hard the ride had For frostbite, keep frozen part warm. Don’t On all trips, take a SCHICK INJECTOR 

* been, coming in. rub. Under no circumstances should youap- RAZOR KIT, complete with Gold-Electro- 
It wouldn't be truthful to say that ply snow. Handsshouldbe putunderarmpits. plated Razor...plus 12 scalpel-sharp, “Gold 

the trout fishing in that mountain river Cover freezing ears and nose with hands. Pack” Blades...plus handy Travel Case. 


was the best I have ever found. I have 
seen its equal in remote Alaska streams 


’ e e 
in the virgin lakes of Algoma, Ontario, Neatest Shaving Trick 


” and in the uniished rivers of the Hudson 


Bay country. But I have never found f gh ¥ 
. any that was better. @] e ear 


But no one would have thought so 





a ' : ss i aa To Give You Smoother Shaves that get out of adjustment. Designed 
when we started fishing the next morn- 3 PP 

< ae : aes With No Trace Of Stubble to “fit” your face—under nose, around 
ing. The cutthroats were off their feed. ; ? ; 1i cal ae ealinatih all f 
The first hour demonstrated something “Get it over with” fast with Schick ‘PS by f _— Ms — a — 
I learned long ago: When a trout isn’t Injector... World’s only razor specially ‘U*es that mean faster, cleaner shaves. 
having any, that’s the way it is and engineered, to give you “Twice Over’ GET THIS KIT: Gold-Electro-plated 
there’s nothing you can do about it. smoothness with “Once Over” Shaving! Razor, 12 Blades, Travel Case. 98¢ 

I worked upstream half a mile above This famous razor has no movable parts $1.75 Value all for only... 


camp, circling back into the timber to ©1953, Eversharp Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.C 





get around a big gravel flat where the a) 
river divided into three or four channels Of. 
and driftwood was heaped like out- No Other Razor ers You 


size jackstraws. I found an isolated These 4 Advantages 
pool there, barricaded by the driftwood a res 

jams, a place so hard to get to I figured 
it wouldn't be fished more than once or 


twice a year. It was too deep and fast EXTRA SHARP, 

for wading, but on my side there was S417 MLILGé 

a cutbank 10 feet high. At the foot of 

HEAVY DUTY 

it the water was deep and green, and BLADES e AUTOMATICALLY 
the current ran in slow eddies. In the ; : : tty CHANGES 


— ,. AUTOMATICALLY 
J ile 43 


water beyond the deep hole lay a spruce BLADES 
tree, uprooted in the floods of the pre- f 
vious spring, its branches still green. V4 : ~ 
I could reach it from the bank and I ; yi . 


had plenty of room for my backcast. SAFETY CORO : Fela) 
The pool was an easy place to fish, once SMOOTHS DOWN LEVER SHARP] 
you got to it, and it looked like a nat- SKIN — TEES UP ; vU 
ural. WHISKERS Pog aa 

I started with a Royal Coachman, 


wet, which the local experts said was i 7 Engineered for Faster, Smoother, Easier Shaves! 
the surest-fire of any pattern. I laid oi . sate 


BLADE 


vy 
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BAIT CANTEEN 


assures super-peppy 
bait that gets fish! 


Keeps worms, crawlers, crabs, hell- 
grammites, crickets, frogs, fresh 
and full of fish-getting action. 











Patented double 
wall fibre board 
with green baked- 
enamel steel fram- 
ing. Light weight, 
strong. Cover and 


DEALERS special Canteen 
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Moss Pofill $.30—West of Rockies $.35 
THE CANTEEN COMPANY, OBERLIN, OHIO 


Also made in Canada by Superior Products, Ltd., Samia, Ont. 
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~ Pad 
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outdoors, adventure nature ex 
periences Valuable articles 
Text and photos taking you in 
tantly where portsmen’s 
dreams come true. Hunting, 
fishing camping, trapping, 
oon hunting fur farming, (Corers are actual photos re 
boats, trailers. wooderaft, dogs, produced in natural colors 
guns, ammunition, fur markets and prices. Every issue 64 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


.+.@ Spinning reel that 
puts YOU in charge! 


You're handling the world's most 
ely automatic spinning reel when you 
use e STAROI There's a Fixed Spool for both casting and 
reeling in—NEVER ANY LINE TWIST—and “Selective 
Spooling” to prevent line building up against front or 
olf You'll really enjoy STARO Spin- 
Fishing . . . a Product of Swiss Master Design! 


SEE 6 STARO Models at Your Favorite Tackle 
Store or Write for Name of Nearest Dealer to: - 
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nike .. Automatic or Manual Pickup 
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the fly out beside the submerged spruce 
top and let it roll with the current. I 
did that 20 times, trying one pocket 
after another. But for all the evidence 
I turned up, the South Fork was as in- 
nocent of trout as a kitchen drain. 

I switched to a Gray Hackle and 
worked every vard of water within 
reach. No dice, although the Gray 
Hackle was rated next in deadliness to 
the Royal Coachman in these mountain 
waters. I tried a couple more patterns 
with no better results. Then, in desper- 
ation, I went to dry flies, starting with 
a Mosquito. I had lumps to prove that 
this was one insect the trout must be 
familiar with. But if they recognized 
my offering they were careful not to 
let me know it. 

In all, I fished more than an hou 
without a rise before I admitted I was 
licked. I'd come back to the pool in 
late afternoon, I decided, when the sun 
was behind the mountains. But then I 
recalled what had happened to Bob the 
night before. I rummaged in my fly 
box for one of those big Michigan cad- 
dis patterns. I found it and looped it 
on, not expecting anything from it. It 
was too big, too absurd, as alien to that 
mountain river as a kingfisher in the 
desert. The cutthroats had turned down 
half a dozen more likely offerings. 


ll the same, it had worked for Bob, 
and I didn’t want to return to camp 
skunked. So I moved to the edge of the 
bank, as quiet and cautious as a fox 
after a mouse, and flipped the big fly 
onto the water at the lower end of the 
hole. Before the current could pull it 
under I lifted the rod and started it 
skittering upstream, dancing along on 
top like a water spider. 

It wasn’t orthodox but it worked. The 
fly had traveled about six feet when the 
river erupted under it. I saw a lean and 
silvery shape coming up, and then a 
14-inch trout leaped in a curving, 
gleaming arc. He came his own length 
into the air, took the caddis on the way 
down, and charged for a hole under the 
bank--all in one swift, beautiful mo- 
tion. 

If you have never fought a good trout 
in a boiling millrace, from a bank 10 
feet above the water, it’s a little hard to 
imagine just what it’s like. The fish 
jumped and rolled and bored and 
bucked, and I did the best I could by 
remote control. The only thing he 
didn't do was sulk. From the time he 
felt the hook he fought with everything 
he had until there was no fight left in 
him. 

It’s my theory that a light rod will 
kill any fish within reason if the man 
behind it uses his head, and I leaned 
on that belief, giving silk when I had 
to, turning him when he surged for the 
drowned tree or came too close to the 
holes under the bank. The current and 
the rod together took it out of him little 
by little until he rolled on his side. 

But then I didn’t know how to close 
the deal. He was down in the river and 
I was up on the bank. And all ques- 
tion of ethics aside, he wasn’t the size 
you flip out or haul up hand over hand 
I finally herded him downstream to 4 
place where the bank was less steep, 
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Fern smoked part of our catch in a port- 
able tarp-covered smokehouse. Green 
cottonwood was kept going eight hours 


kept the line tight while I slid and 
scrambled down, and led him in. 

Intentionally, I had no net along. In 
such a place as that I like to beach my 
trout or land ’em barehanded, giving 
fair odds and taking my chances. Now 
and then one slips through my fingers 
but that doesn’t matter when you know 
you can be fast to another with two or 
three casts. 

I reached for this cutthroat, but he 
wasn’t quite that tired. When my fin- 
gers touched him he flailed away, 
thrashing at the top of the water. But 
finally my hand closed around him 
firmly and I lifted him out. 

I went back to the pool and took an- 
other, a 12-incher, on my second cast. 
I landed five fish, none under 10 inches, 
before the survivors took warning. I 
moved on upstream then, planning to 
rest the pool and come back in an hour 
or so, but there was no need. In the 
next half hour that big ridiculous cad- 
dis of mine brought about the downfall 
of five more trout. I had set myself a 
voluntary limit of 10, and that was that. 

When the other members of the party 
came in, not far behind me, we had all 
the fish we could use. Ray Beach had 
made the best showing, with Ed a close 
second. Their method would have out- 
raged a purist but it had produced. 
They had followed the rule advocated 
by Ed’s friend, Charlie Gillam, “Study 
the hatch—and tie on a spoon.” Wad- 
ing the river in sneakers and old slacks, 
heedless of the icy water, they had 
fished with small red-and-white wob- 
blers, Ray with a heavy fly rod, Ed 
with spinning gear, and made a killing. 

They had kept nothing under 12 
inches and between them they had a 
canvas creel bag bulging with cut- 
throats ranging up to 161% inches. It 
Was a catch to make a man stick his 
chest out. Before the trip was over 
those same spoons accounted for bull 
trout up to three pounds, too. 


That first morning touched off three 
days of fishing I’ remember the rest 
of mv life. We followed a saddle trail 
used by elk hunters in the fall, up under 
Flatiron Mountain where Danaher and 
Youngs Creeks come together to make 
the South Fork. The pools there were 
deep and green and _ slow-currented, 
strewn with driftwood snags and trees 
that had washed down in the spring 
floods. Fishing from the bank we could 
see big cutthroats schooled under the 
logs, aS many as a dozen in a place. 

They were wilderness trout, unwary 
and untaught, knowing nothing of 
hooks or roil or leader shadow. A fly 
laid on the water above them brought 
a strike as fast and savage as a depth 
charge letting go. Time after time we 
had ringside seats, watching a fish 
start his run, flash up through green 
water, and suck the fly down. 

But reckless as they were, they were 
quick to learn. Bob raised a big one 
early one morning in a pocket beside 
a drowned tree. The fish was a beauty, 
not less than a _ two-pounder, with 
gleaming sides of black-spotted silver 
and throat stripes that flashed scarlet 
in the morning sun. He came for the 
fly the instant it touched the water, but 
with the unhurried arrogance of a trout 
that rules his home pool. Then he felt 
the touch of the hook and drew back, 
wanting no more. 

He tantalized Bob for an hour, mov- 
ing lazily in and out of his lair under 
the tree, rolling up now and then to 
take a cautious look at a new pattern, 
but refusing to be tricked again. Al- 
though we went back to the poo] twice 
before we left the river that afternoon, 
the trout would have no dealings with 
us. He was still there and not afraid 
to show himself, but we had educated 
him and he remembered the lesson. 

He was the rare exception, however. 
We took fish on dry patterns and wet, 
spinners and spoons, in morning, eve- 
ning, and midday. The South Fork 
country is one place where a man could 
go with nothing but a slab of bacon, 
coffee, sugar, pancake flour, and trout 
tackle and count on living well all sum- 
mer. 





| Also see Detroit's TIGER 


iz the end I tried the ultimate test. I | 


ripped a ribbon of red cellophane off 


a pack of cigarettes, knotted it around | 


the shank of a bare hook, anchored it 
in place with a loop of leader, and 
trimmed the ends to the length of wings. 
When cast it sounded like a duck whiz- 
zing over a blind with his flaps down, 
and we named it the whistler. But when 
I laid it on the water beside a half-sub- 
merged log and let the current bring it 
down to me, floating high and dry, a 10- 
inch cutthroat came after it like an 
arrow, chased it a dozen feet while he 
made up his mind, and then smashed at 
it as if he had seen no food in a week. 

That kind of foolishness is proof you 
are fishing trout water where not many 
have been before you! 

As I’ve said, getting to it is rough. 
But if you’re willing to pay a fair price 
in sun and trail dust and sweat and 


bone ache, you'll get a fishing trip you'll 
The cutthroats will see* to 
THE END 


remember. 
that! 


| Write John G. Bryson, Man- 
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Shakespeare Swim- 
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and address. You'll receive a reg 
$1.10 Shakespeare bait, plus your 
free catalog. Do it now! 
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HINTS FOR KIT 


| hen you buy a boat-building kit 
you'll get a complete set of in- 


structions for assembling the 
craft, and if you tollow them religiously 
your boat should turn out well. But 
maybe I can give you a few additional 
hints and suggestions— little tricks of 
doing things right, extra touches that 
in the aggregate make the difference 
between an ordinary job and an out- 
standing one. 

In an earlier issue I discussed the 
various types of boat kits and how you 
should be guided in making a selection. 
It’s important you choose the right 
craft for the purposes you have in mind, 
for nothing you can do in building can 
improve the boat’s basic performance. 
Its speed, its seaworthiness, its maneu- 
verability—these factors are determined 
by the design. 

On the other hand, there are things 
you can do that will detract from the 
boat’s basic performance. Faults in 
framing will alter the design and, con- 
sequently, the performance. However, 
careful attention to the instructions, 
plus painstaking workmanship, should 
avert any such faults. 

Your workmanship will also affect 
the boat’s looks and its life. For in- 
stance, its lasting qualities—how long 
it will remain free of rot and other 
deterioration—is dependent on _ two 
things: the quality of kit parts and the 
preventive work you do in building. 

If you buy a good kit you can assume 
that the framework parts and trim are 
of suitable woods, and that the plywood 
is of a truly waterproof grade. Even so, 
rot is always a hazard in any wooden 
boat—no great menace in a fully open 
one but always threatening in closed- 
in spaces where air doesn’t circulate 
freely, as in a cabin craft. 

Your first concern, then, is to as- 
semble the boat so carefully you will 
minimize crevices, cracks, and small 
gaps into which water can find its way 
and promote rot. Careful, exact joining 
will eliminate many of these crevices. 
But you can go even further. First, 
treat the wood with a modern timber 
preservative, preferably a marine grade. 
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Second, carefully follow kit instructions 
that call for the imbedding or joining 
of woods with a waterproof compound. 
Of that, more later. 

Your kit may come with the wood al- 
ready treated with a preservative. Oth- 
erwise you can buy a suitable product 
in any boat-supply store. Usually it 
comes in two types: clear, for areas 
that will be varnished, and colored 
(generally a more potent product) for 
areas that will be painted. The com- 
pound, costing less than $5 a gallon, is 
cheaper than marine-grade paint and 
you can consider it as taking the place 
of a priming coat. 

Apply it to all frame and trim parts 
before you assemble them. Brush a 
second coat on before the first one has 
had a chance to dry, and be sure you 
get plenty of the preservative into grain 
ends. Later, in assembling, brush it on 
any places that you have cut or bared. 

Plywood is not so susceptible to rot 
as framing and trim parts, but it is 
by no means proof against it. So brush 





BUILDERS 


the plywood parts, too, after you have 
trimmed them, paying plenty of atten- 
tion to the edges, which are the most 
vulnerable surfaces. After assembly 
give all exposed areas of plywood a 
second coat of preservative. Small ply- 
wood parts—frame gussets, knees, etc. 
—should' be especially well treated. 


astenings are very important when a 
boat is used in salt water and left in 
it most of the time. Remember that 
when you choose your kit. Actually, the 
difference between a regular kit and 
what could be called a salt-water kit, 
lies largely in the metal used for fasten- 
ings and fittings. Bronze or good brass, 
copper, Monel, and stainless steel are 
all O.K. for salt water. Iron or steel is 
good only if it has been galvanized by 
the hot-dip method. Avoid cadmium- 
plated metal, which can be confused 
with the true gaivanized type and which 
will quickly fail in salt water. 
Iron or steel will last well enough in 
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fresh water, but their tendency to rust, 
and thus streak the boat’s finish, is 
objectionable. 

So if you’re building for salt-water 
use, check all the fittings to see that 
they’re of an acceptable metal. If you 
find bare or cadmium-plated fastenings, 
you may have to go to some trouble and 
expense to get proper replacements for 
them. But it’s much better to do that 
now than to have the improper fasten- 
ings let go later on, with much greater 
trouble and expense involved. 

In the actual work of building, you 
should be extremely careful not to 
crack a framework part—-a chine or in- 
wale strip, for instance—when bending 
it. Such a crack may seem inconsequen- 
tial but it may develop into a full break 
in time, quite often throwing a hard 
place in the hull. 


his cracking usually is due to im- 

proper bending—perhaps not throw- 
ing the bend or twist into the piece 
gradually. Or it may occur if you at- 
tempt to pull the member into place 
with fastenings alone. Instead, pull it 
into position and hold it with C-clamps 
while you drill for your fastenings and 
drive them. Don’t release the clamps 
until the piece is completely fastened 
and then only gradually. If the strain 
has been particularly severe leave the 
fastenings on overnight or longer. 

Use the same technique when install- 
ing small parts; the C-clamp can save 
you grief. (Always interpose wood 
blocks or strips between the clamps and 
the boat part to prevent marring the 
latter. ) 

The long members of a boat usually 
go in best if started centrally, the ends 
being gradually carried in. Long outside 
parts are best started forward and fin- 
ished aft. Usually the kit plans are 
definite on these procedures. 

When you fit the side panels in place 
for fastening, don’t rely on edge clamp- 
ing alone; instead, use the clamps in 
conjunction with stout pieces of wood 
placed across the panel to pull it in cen- 
trally too. 

In installing bottom panels on the 
upside-down boat, you must apply pres- 
sure to them from above, perhaps from 
overhead braces or something of the 
sort. In any of these procedures don’t 
rely on the edge clamps alone to posi- 
tion a panel. 

The external pressure in this step of 
construction puts a strain on the frame- 
work and on any building form you are 
using. Maybe that’s why some kit boats 
are not true to shape when completed. 
Be extremely careful in building a 
strong form and securing it against 
shifting. 

As you proceed with the assembly 
work, pause frequently to see that ev- 
erything is as it should be. Faults in 
shape usually occur in the preliminary 
stages of building; if you don’t catch 
and correct them then, you won't be 
able to make them right later on. 

If the shape is a difficult one, necessi- 
tating much bending or twisting, try 
to brace the hull against the strain. 
Or, rather than put an unequal strain 
on it or on the building form, try to 
equalize the pressure by bending or 





positioning parts for both sides almost 
simultaneously. 

If you soften a wood part with hot | 
water before you try to bend or twist 
it, you'll find the latter job much easier, 
and you'll also get better fit, more 
effective fastening, and less breakage. 
Just lay rags over the part to be bent 
and keep them soaked with hot water 
for an hour as you go about some other 
job. You needn’t keep the rags hot 
every instant—just pour hot water on 
them from time to time. 

Only by such soaking can plywood 
panels be worked satisfactorily—par- 
ticularly their forward ends in a hull 
with considerable bend and twist. 

When the wood has been soaked soft, 
clamp or brace it into the shape you 
want and let it stay that way until it 
has thoroughly cooled. Then it will re- 
tain practically all the shape you've 
given it, and you can take your time in 
fitting and fastening it properly. 

Don’t fasten anything until the fitting 
is exactly right. ‘Right’ means a flush 
meeting of wood to wood, with no ap- 
preciable space between. That generally 
involves some beveling work, since 
there are few straight cuts in a hull. In 
some kits, practically all the beveling 
has been done; in others the job is left 
pretty much up to you. But even when 
the fitting has been done, don’t take it 
for granted—check it. 

When you cut away wood to make a 
fit, be careful. You have very little lee- 
way, and it’s easy to throw a low spot 
into your hull by taking off too much. 

It’s very important that all the ply- 
wood go on with its curves smooth, and 
with no noticeable bulges or hollows. 
Which means, of course, that you must | 
have a fair or true framework. As I've | 
said, it’s in the framing that shape 
faults develop. So no matter how care- 
fully the parts have been cut and 
worked, it’s essential that you go over 
the entire assembly to check trueness. 
Use a straight batten of straight- 
grained wood, say % x 1% in. x 4 ft. 
Flex it over the curves, checking with 
your eye to see that they are true, and 
using it as a straightedge elsewhere. 
Make sure that every member will come 
in good contact with the plywood panels 
when the time comes to install them. 


r no phase of the assembly would I 
countenance bare wood-to-wood con- 
tact. At important junctures—seams or 
joints that are likely to leak—follow 
the kit instructions faithfully, using 
whatever bedding is recommended. Usu- 
ally it is some sort of soft compound 
that will remain plastic. Use it plenti- 
fully, even though most of it is squeezed 
out in the joining or fastening. In some 
instruction sheets you are told to use 
the compound when fastening frame- 
work parts together. Otherwise use it 
for fits that are not perfect, applying 
paint or timber preservative to the good 
fits. All trim parts and fittings should 
be bedded in compound. 

There is a chance that rot may set in 


where the plywood panels bear on, “4 


are fastened to, the framework central- 
ly. (In some kits the plywood is left un- 
fastened here, so follow instructions. ) 
The wood at this juncture should be 











HANDY HOIST 
LIFTS 1000 LBS. 


WEIGHS ONLY 22 OUNCES 


¥ The Ideal 


Gift For... 
ma Hunters 


Campers 


Outdoorsmen 


Home Owners 


Amazing Hanay Hoist enables you to do 
hundreds of back-breaking jobs easily 
and quickly. With the Handy Hoist you 
yourself can handle without any help a 
large elk... pull a car from a mud hole 
or snow drift... lower or iift boats 

. String a fence . . . move logs. [t’s 
indispensable when camping cut. The 
Handy Hoist, rigged with 550=> tensile 
strength nylon cord, ball bearing pul- 
leys and a 7 to 1 iift ratio does a tre- 
mendous amount of work yet fits nicely 
in the glove compartment of your car. 
Money back guarantec. 


ONLY SEND XMAS 
$19.50 ORDERS Now 


4 Shipment as desired 
postpaid Gift Card Included FREE 


New HUSKY HOIST now available— 
weighs 32 oz., lifts 3,000 Ibs., de- 
signed especially for boating, $17.50 


M & B SALES COMPANY 


8211 CEDAR SPRINGS AVENUE, DALLAS 9, TEXAS 

















Assemble a 


Roberta 


KIT-CRAFT 





You can have a strong, fully guaranteed Roberts Kit-Croft 
Boat and save 50% by assembling it yourself. Finest 
marine materials . . . all brass screws . no ‘‘throw- 
away” jig required. All parts prefabricated! 


14 MODELS @ 8 to 18° 


Prams — Car Tops — Skiffs — Rowboats — Cruisers 
Sailing Prams — Speed Hulls — Runabouts 
SEND FOR BIG FULL COLOR CATALOG .. . 25¢ 


ROBERTS INDUSTRIES, INC, 
4210 NORTH MAIN ST., BRANFORD, CONN 


ROBERTS-ROSS INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
OrRIttiA, ONTARIO, CANADA 


new type ALUMINU 















<= MORE strength 
. LESS weight 


ONE PIECE BOTTOM CONSTRUCTION 
new features eliminate upkeep 


Here’s the boat you've always wanted. /t’s differ- 
ent! Eliminates upkeep problems...even painting. 
Entirely new design of durable aluminum. Strong, 
rigid, seaworthy—yet lightweight! No leaky, ugly 
bottom seams. Easy to load, easy to row. Com- 
pare feature for feature and you'll choose Starlite. 


WRITE FOR FREE 1954 CATALOG 


Ley 


Dept. A-O Goshen, Ind. METAL BOATS 
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THE ORIGINAL 
BOAT TRAILER 










@ Aluma Craft’s scientific 
design gives you speed, com- 
fort and stability. The light, 
strong aluminum alloy hull 
cannot rust, rot or dry out 
and leak... never needs 
scraping, caulking or paint- 
ing. Choose your Aluma 
Craft now for early delivery. 
See your Aluma Craft dealer 
or write Dept.1234 for col- 
orful new catalog. 


ALUMA CRAFT BOAT CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Twice the 
STRENGTH 


.. Half the 


WEIGHT 





(Freight Included) 12FT $9700 
14FT$12900 





Build this 12 
sport runabout from ready- 
cut parts, Kits include all hard- 

ware, ete., to complete the boat shown. 
free folders of all models as low as $32.00, 


or 14-ft. 
Send for 


TAFT MARINE WOODCRAFT 
Dept. V, 636 39th Ave., N.E., Minneapolis 21, Minn. 








you greater enjoyment and service. Tee-Nee is the 
first name in boat trailers. It pioneered the field, and 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE - 






“PLYWOOD BOAT KITS | 
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World's Finest Bass Fishing! 


ORLANDO 









Florida's ‘City Beautiful’ 


1000 LAKES’’ 
FISHING as you like it! = 
#2 lakes within the City . . . 1000 lakes in the area, Only 
2-hour drive to Atlantic Ocean or Gulf. Excellent hotels, 
motor courts and restaurants, Fishing camps with complete 
facilities, FREE—literature and fishing information—write 
GREATER os CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

1, ORLANDO, FLORID 
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‘The Season’s Greetings to our Many Friends 
from 
REGAL PRODUCTS, LTD. +. 








QUALITY HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


design in our 1954 model with many improve 
full 12-14-16 ft. with 50-52-54 inch beams 
and your family for 


Completely nev 
ments, Boats are 
ctively. Safety and durability for you 
many years to come, Maximum speed, maneuverab ility and beau- 
ty with upkeep at a minimum, Write for particulars, 





WILL GIVE YOU MORE ENJOYMENT, MORE SERVICE 
THERE IS A PERFECTION of design and con- 


struction that equips the original Tee-Nee to give 











has continued to build the finest, specializing exclu- 
sively in this class of balanced wheel goods. Be sure 
to see what a difference this specialization can make 
before you buy. At leading marine equipment 
dealers everywhere. 


DEPT. NO. L 


215 E. INDIANOLA AVENUE 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 














IN SPARE TIME: that's what L. H. Mix did 


in a year! You can make up to $3 or $4 an hour 
sharpening saws with the Foley Saw Filer. 
Steady cash business, no canvassing. Start spare 
time—Free Book shows how. Write Foley Mfg. 
Co.. 1254-3 Foley Bldg.. Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
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REGAL PRODUCTS, LTD., Adams, Wisconsin 


FEATHER CRAFT’S 


Aluminum “VOYAGER” for ‘54 


Spec tacular Outboard Cruising with every conven- 
ience of a Yacht. Four Collapsible berths: com- 
partmented head and galley with 66” headroom. 
A streamlined beauty that’ > soundproofed and vir- 
tually unsinkable. See New York or Chicago Boat 
Exhibits. OR WRITE 


FEATHER CRAFT, 
452 Bishop St., NW 


INC., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Bass F ‘ishermen! 


If fly-casting for 
bass is your hobby, 
you're sure to want 
this new guidebook. 
How to master the 
tricks of 
casting, how to han- 


various 


dle bass bugs, hackle 
and feather lures, 
wet and dry flies, 
spinners and fly-rod 
wigglers, how to 
judge effects of water and weather, how to 
care for equipment—and a special chapter of 
helpful hints that every fisherman should 
know! 96 pages. Fully illustrated. Send only 
35c for your copy today? Address Dept. 1253. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 








given some protection, because moisture 
can collect here and promote rot. There- 
fore the framework members in contact 
with the panels should at least be 
painted or brushed with preservative. 

Give the inside face of the plywood 
panel a coat of the primer or filler you 
will be using in the finishing operation. 
First sand the inside face. I know that 
plywood comes mill-sanded but usually 
a fine fuzz is left on it, and it’s no trick 
to sand it off while the panel is still flat. 
But it cannot be done so easily when 
the hull is completed. 

Incidentally, you are likely to find 
that one face of each of your panels 
shows “plugs’’—-small pieces of veneer 
glued in after knots or other defects 
have been removed. The plugs are likely 
to loosen in hard bending if not handled 
right. For that reason, and for appear- 
ance’s sake, keep these plugged sur- 
faces inside the hull. 


o boat is better than its fastenings. 
We've already seen how important 
the right type is in salt-water use. Gen- 
erally speaking, plywood craft can be 
very hard on fastenings. So follow your 
kit instruction sheet carefully as to 
placing and spacing them. Beyond that 
it is up to you to see that they are prop- 
erly driven and otherwise intelligently 
used. 

The holding strength of screws de- 
pends greatly on the drilling of pilot 
holes to take them and the proper set- 
ting of their heads. It’s easy to say that 
the hole must provide a proper pulling 
fit but it’s difficult to state any definite 
rule for size. Most times the old trial- 
and-error method works out best. If the 
screw threads are to enter softwood, 
use a smaller drill than you would for 


| hardwood. Apply the same rule where 


New Thrills for 


| the threads will enter end grain—and 


then it also pays to use longer screws 
than usual. 
If the drilled hole is too big it will 


| show up in very easy turning of the 


| Screw, 


in which case the screw may 


| wind up having no hold at all. If the 


hole is too small, the screw will be very 
difficult to turn—-even with a daub of 
soap or grease on it—and you may 
weaken it or actually break it off. Or 
you may crack the timber it is entering. 
Somewhere in between the two ex- 
tremes you'll find the right gauge of 


hole for the particular wood you're 


using. 

You can avoid cracking the wood 
when joining framework members by 
enlarging the drilled hole to take the 
shank of the screw. In fastening ply- 
wood, that precaution may not be 
necessary, but check to see that the 
outer layer isn’t checked, watching 
along the side of the panel and particu- 


| larly across its ends. Checking is caused 


| screws down 





by trying to draw the heads of the 
into the wood without 
countersinking for them. 

Failure to countersink may result in 


surface compression around the screw- 


head, and it will show as a hollow spot 
in the final finishing. You can obtain 
countersink bits that drill and counter- 
sink in the same operation. They, with 
a 4-in. electric drill, are perhaps the 
handiest tools you can have about the 
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job. Since they’re adjustable for depth, 
they permit any degree of countersink- 
ing desired. 

For strength, avoid placing your 
fastenings in a straight line; try to 
stagger them in a double row so they 
won’t all enter the same line of grain 
in the framework part. Usually the 
slotted heads of the screw are counter- 
sunk, covered with a plastic substance, 
and painted over. If you decide to leave 
the heads bare, keep all the slots par- 
allel on fore-and-aft members and on 
base fittings that are square or rec- 
tangular; follow the circle on round 
fittings. All this makes no difference in 
hoiding, of course, but it’s a mark of 
good building. 

If you’re going to conceal the screw- 
heads, you must be careful in sinking 
them. If you sink them too deeply the 
plywood will be weakened considerably; 
if they’re set just below the surface, the 
covering compound won’t hold well. It’s 
much better, though, to set the heads 
too shallow than too deep. Take pains 
to find a compound intended for such 
use. The trick then is to fill the spaces 
a trifle high, allowing for a slight 
shrinkage in setting, but putting no 
more compound on the adjoining wood 
than is necessary. When the compound 
has set it can be sanded flush. 

Or.you can countersink the screws 
until they are flush with the surface, 
then fill only their slots with com- 
pound. Actually the screws are set a 
trifle high, then ground flush. 


i for the finishing. If you want a 
L natural wood finish, buy a kit with 
mahogany-faced plywood. (You can, of 
course, buy a “Shell” kit, with a hull 
|‘‘shell’’] of molded mahogany already 
set up.) The ordinary fir plywood does 
not look at all well varnished. If you try 
to stain it you must take exceptional 
care with faults and marred places, for 
the varnish will not conceal them (as 
paint does) but will accentuate them. 

If the framework and trim parts are 
mahogany you may decide to varnish 
them and paint the plywood, which 
gives you a nice effect. Oak parts do not 
look so well varnished. 

No matter what finish you use, first 
take two precautions: use a primer or 
surfacer made specifically for plywood, 
and fill and smooth the edges. A primer 
is included in many kits; if yours 
doesn’t have it, hunt up a good marine 
make and use it according to directions. 
Get a clear type if you are going to 
varnish; otherwise a pigmented primer 
will do. Brush it well into all exposed 
edges; it will help seal them. Next fill 
the edges carefully with a quick-setting 
filler or cement; when dry, smooth it to 
remove the excess. Final painting or 
varnishing should give the edges a fin- 
ished look and prevent them from ab- 
sorbing moisture. 

Apart from these hints, proper finish- 
ing results from careful work with the 
paint or varnish that comes with the kit 
or which you buy from a marine-supply 
store. Never rush; allow time for the 
undercoats to set up thoroughly enough 
to withstand a light sanding before 
you apply the final finish coat.—J. A. 
Emmett. 


GEORGIA GOLD STRIKE 


(continued from page 59) 


But the perch with the golden flanks is 
tenacious. He hung on, apparently for- 
gotten, for more than 12 years before 
Dr. R. W. Eschmeyer, who now heads 
the Sport Fishing Institute in Washing- 
ton, got the idea of introducing shad 
into the power lakes. It was no blind 
experiment. They had already proved 
successful in the T.V.A. waters of ad- 
joining states. From the moment the 
first can of shad fry were dumped in 
the Tallulah chain, the future of the 
perch, as well as that of his more regal 
cousins, the largemouths and rainbows, 
was assured. There were plenty of 
shad minnows to feed on. 

The fall we discovered them, we 
caught perch in sizes ranging from the 
length of the lure to fish that came 
within a pound of the record. We 
caught them in every lake in the chain. 

One of the most memorable trips was 
on a bright day in October. With a cold 
wind dimpling the surface, and the 
mountain slopes around the lake hung 
in sparkling tapestries of reds and 
golds and purples, we cruised up Bur- 
ton to a wide sweep of water where 
one of the creeks had flowed into the 
river before the dam was built. Jack 
and I had seen the water in the lake 
lowered almost to the river bed and 
were familiar with the contour of the 
bottom here. On one side was an island 
that sloped off gently into the old creek 
run, and on the other side was a wide 





flat that had been a rocky, stumpy corn- 
field before the water covered it. From 
what we had learned in the lakes below, 
it looked like an ideal spot. 

We rigged up at a point where the 
wind would blow us across the open 
mouth of the creek, and selected heavy 
spoons that would cast far and sink 
fast. Jack is a keen observer, as are 
all good fishermen, and _ constantly 
analyzes the winds, waters, and move- 
ments of the species he is after. It was 
his idea that we use bright spoons. At 
the depth we were fishing, between 40 
and 50 feet, the light was so dim a 
perch couldn’t see more than a few 
yards. <A _ silver spoon, one that re- 
flected the maximum light, would get 
more strikes. My boat mate had some 
other ideas, too. 

“For 18 years,” he said, ‘“‘these yel- 
low perch have had plenty of water 
space, and all the food they can eat. 
With conditions right, why shouldn’t 
these waters produce a record fish?” 

“To be at the right place with the 
right tackle at the time the record 
perch is ready to snatch a morsel to 
eat, would really be pulling a pisca- 
torial parlay,’”’ I suggested. 

“Parlays,” Jack insisted, “have been 
pulled before.” 

On that initial float across the wide 
arms of the lake, I got the first strike. 
The tap at the other end of my line 
was soft, but I set the rod with as much 
force as the light leader would stand. 
Whatever had tied into my spoon, was 
hooked solidly, and it suddenly took off 
for the next county, stripping line for 
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IT CANT BITE! 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH'S BLEND OF CHOICE 
KENTUCKY BURLEYS IS EXTRA-AGED TO 
GUARD AGAINST TONGUE BITE. THE LARGE 
SIZE CANISTER OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH- 
iN A BEAUTIFUL YULETIDE PACKAGE — 
MAKES THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GiFT! 
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“LOOK, DAD! ONE HAND’’ (5° feet before I was able to slow it 


p datet ee s Only Rigid«Tex 
Double Strength Aluminum Boat 


Weighs Only 










39 POUNDS 
Feather light. Pressed in ribs. 
Extra rigid. 8’ long. 43” beam. 
Fits in back of most cars 
All welded seams. Guaranteed 
watertight. Styrfoam under 
center and rear seats. Use oars 
or outboard. Low price. Write 
today for picture circular. Also 


larger models. If dealer unable 
to supply you, write us. Deal- 
ers wanted. 


VIO HOLDA MFG. CO. 


Box 915-D Topeka, Kan. 





Lafayette XMAS SPECIALS! | 


Lafayette MOTO-POUCH, A great gift 
to any ree ard owner! For easy, 
convenient carrying— for safe, dust- 
free sto rage, Zips wide open. Easy to 


clean. Water- 









proof and mil- 
dew-resistant. 
Heavy vinyl- 





treated No, 10 

duck in rich sil- 

ver finish, xg ” 

2H.P.,$11 

to 5 Her. $13.45; to 10 H.P., $14.45 

LAFAYETTE REEL POUCH. Protects ree Is 

from dust, dirt, damage, when on rods, $1.25, cig tried 
TOOL POUCH. Heavy vinyl-coated duck. 3 sizes: 412 x 
$1.15; 5349x12, $1.45; Tlex17)e, $1.85. If your ae ino 
does not stock, order dir ect When ordering Moro. POUCH, 


and make 


LAFAYETTE SUPPLY CO. 


of motor. Write for catalo 


WEST LAFAYETTE, Ono 


completely NEW NO OTHER 


SEAMAID presents a revo- 
lutionary improvement in metal BOAT 
LIKE IT! 









boat design . . no ugly seams... 
less resistance, smoother per- 
formance .. reduced maintenance. 
Six new, economical models . . 

: 12, 14 ft. For folder, 







SEAMAID MFG. CO. 


Kendallville, Indiana 





Wagemaker Company Grand Ropide ‘Mich. 


want vou to try a ‘Wolverine’ ha top 
performance. Free literature. Dept. 
bes ed MS ee he ee 








>. 


equi |e) 3 amg COLOR * ~~ 
FOLDER > > 





Big FREE combination color folder and Buy- 
ers Guide lets you compare CRESTLINERS with 
any other boat. Action pictures. Specifica- 
tions of fourteen CRESTLINER models from 

12 to 18 ft. New 12 ft. 
L decked speedster or 

open model. Write today! 


estline/_» 
900 First St., N.E. 
Little Falls, Minn. 
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i'fought deep and stubbornly, 


down. 

“It’s that record perch we've been 
talking about,’’ I panted. 

The fish made a long circle without 
giving back much of my spool, and 
Jack swung: the boat to keep my nylon 
clear. 

As the minutes clocked off, I became 
more convinced I had tied into a yellow 
perch of monstrous proportions. He 
yielding 


| only a few feet at a time, but at last I 





|mouth bass - 


|got him within netting distance. He 
| came slowly into focus under the water 


and for a moment I was sure I had 
caught the perch to end all perches. 
Then I almost swallowed my pipe. The 
tired fish limping home was a big large- 
- slightly under eight 
pounds. What amazed us was that we 
had caught him at the extreme depth, 
out of a yellow-perch school. 

While I was stringing my bass, Jack 


| got another strike, and his spinning rod 
| bucked violently for several minutes 
| before its backbone won the battle. It 
| was a 242-pound perch. He caught an- 


other the same size before our slow 
drift carried us too close to shore sand 
we cranked up to make another pass 
across the flooded flat. 

On our next drift across the flat, Jack 


| hooked three more perch andI two. All 
| were about the same size as the first 
| pair, ranging between two and 21% 
| pounds. Jack also caught another bass, 





around three pounds, and he also threw 
that one back. 

“T refuse,” he said, 
string with fry.” 

By noon he had boated a seven-pound 
bass, and I had added a five-pound 
largemouth to the catch. 

It was one of the most successful 
fall days we had on the lake. In addi- 
tion to the bass, we brought in a string 
of 31 yellow perch that totaled just 
short of 70 pounds. (The state fisheries 
biologist assured me that, with panfish, 
it wasn’t too many.) There hadn’t been 
a single half-hour period in which we 
didn’t get action. 


“to desecrate this 


hat was mid-October. For another 
month, we continued to take the 
percb on artificial lures without seem- 
ing to diminish the schools in any way. 
The only exception to our regular week- 
end luck was one period of five days 


com a heavy rain washed mud off a 





new road that was being graded at the 
upper end of the lake and clouded the 
| deep water. 

The schools moved on from the 
mouth of the creek, and week after 
week, we cruised all six lakes, trying 
to find the water they had chosen for 
their winter quarters. The best we 
could do was an occasional fish. We 
decided the fish had scattered, gone 
into hibernation, or lost their appetites 
in the cold water. 

But while we were concentrating on 
the perch, we made other discoveries 
that added to our hours of fishing pleas- 
ure. We were casting along a steep, 
rocky bank that followed the ancient 
run of the river, when I got a terrific 
wallop, not like the timid perch bite at 
all. The spoon was deep and from the 


jolt it gave me, I knew I had tied into 
something big. 

“Boy—if this is a perch 

I didn’t get to complete the sentence. 
The line peeled off, and 200 feet behind 
the boat a huge rainbow trout hurtled 
into the air like a snagged salmon. He 
turned completely over, hit on his side, 
and jumped again, throwing the spoon. 

We had drifted smack into a school 
of the big trout. In the next 30 minutes 
we boated seven of the lunkers and 
lost two more that threw the hooks in 
spectacular leaps. We were releasing 
them, but I kept the largest one out of 
the water long enough to measure him. 
A two-foot tape was exactly an inch 
too short to cover him. 





e caught bass, too, some of them 

deep, but the perch definitely had 
moved out of that big water where the 
old run of the creek joined the river. 
We fished out the long coves where 
trout streams poured into the impound- 
ments, the main river canyon in the 
deepest part of the lake, and even sunk 
our lures 100 feet into the gloomy tur- 
quoise near the dams. But it was not 
until May that we found the schools 
again. 

Late one afternoon we were cruising 
up the lake for a try at bass along one 
of the granite shores, when the wind 
died and the lake calmed over with the 
appearance of a blue-green mirror. I 
saw a fish break off to the left at the 
mouth of a place Known as Deep Cove. 
Then another fish cut water within 10 
yards of the first. 

Jack was at the wheel. He swung 
his prow toward the mouth of the cove. 
One of the things that threw my pulse 
into high gear was the discovery ot 
surfacing fish when the lake is slick. 
The shad minnows cruise somewhere 
beneath the surface until a big fish 
spots them and drives them to the top. 
Then he slashes into them. Almost 
without exception, when we are neai 
enough to throw a plug or spoon into 
the swirl, we get a strike, and usually 
a pretty good fish. Some of the largest 
bass and trout we have taken out ot 
this chain of lakes have been surfacing 
fish. 

We glided to within 50 feet of the for- 
ager. His dorsal fin was working in the 
shad school and the silvery minnows 
were breaking water all around him. I 
had on a tiny plastic minnow with a 
glistening mullet-scale finish, and I shot 
it into the swirl. The feeding fish hit it 
the instant it touched the water. I 
thought I had my hooks into a trout or 
bass, but it didn’t feel like an excep- 
tional specimen as I played him off 
the bow. 

Before I got him to the boat, Jack 
had cast into another swirl and hooked 
a fish. I don’t know which of us was 
most surprised when I ignored the nei 
and lifted a one-pound yellow perch 
over the side. My partner’s strike was 
also a perch, so we gave up the idea of 
bass along the rocky shore and stayed 
to concentrate on the perch. 

A breeze came out of nowhere and 
dimpled the surface of the lake, and 
the fish stopped hitting on top. At 
least we couldn’t see them there, so 
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1954 CATALOG: 25c 
41 Models for ‘54! See 
World‘s finest line be- 
fore you buy. Rated tops 
in design, styling, per- 
formance by the experts! 
‘54 Catalog plus booklet 
**Boat Selection—Operation—Maintenance’’ $1.00 


Custom:-Craft 


THE ORIGINAL’ PACKAGED” 








Over 100 Modern plans and full size 
patterns. Racing classes, cruisers, 
inboards, outboards, sail boats. By 
famous designers. 6‘ to 30’. DESIGN 
CATALOG 35¢. Design Catalog plus 
boat puilding handbook send $1.00. 


CUSTOM-CRAFT ( DEPT.-G ) BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


R 

U-BUILD-IT Sronr on wome FROM $399 
A size for every need from 14° up. High strength 
steel prefabricated chassis and frame work. 
Factory made parts. No experience necessary. 
Kit of tools with electric drill furnished. Send 
25¢ for sample plan and literature. Dept. $ 
MIDWEST METAL PRODUCTS, P. O. Box 272 

Elkhart, Indiana 








AND FULL-SIZE 






WHOLESALE PRICES! 


ON FIBERGLAS BOAT COVERING KITS! 





@ Doubles the lifetime of your boat! 
e@ Check our low, low prices first! 


@ Easy to apply . . . Ready for immediate use! 


Special BONUS OFFER 
Free Glass Casting Rod with Each Kit! 


PLASTIC SALES and MFG. CO. 


3023 McGee Trafficway, Dept. OL3, Kansas City, Mo. 


NOW-IN-KITS 


Slip-on Coach for all Pick- 
up Trucks. Assemble your- 
self in a few hours time 

Easy to slip on or take 
off truck. Trailer and 
Boat Kits House 
Trailer blueprints of 


‘6, . all kinds. Illustrat- 
N ” ed Catalog 10c 


COMSTOCK TRAILERS, Dept. OK, Parsons, Kansas 


BOAT KITS 


Models from 39.25 complete 
e Assemble your own 
boat 
No experience necessary 
Save 12 to 24 ‘factory 
built’’ prices 
Prices include 
and paint 
Free Catalog of all models 


LU G ER Boat Kit Division 3207 FREMONT AVE. SO 


INDUSTRIES MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINN 

= E = @ If you suffer from the 
miseries of itching, bleeda- 

ing or protruding piles, 

you may have a gener- 


ous supply of Page’s 

Palliative Pile Preparations absolutely free 

for the asking. They have relieved pile suf- 

fering in hundreds and thousands of cases 
for more than 50 years. 

FRE Trial supply to quickly prove ali 

this, will be sent absolutely “rec 















12 ft. model pictured 
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freight Marine 
Hardware & 


accessories 












complete 








and with no obligation to buy now or later. 
Send name and address for free trial TODAY | 
E.R. PAGE CO. Dept.5A1i, Marshall, Mich. 


SEND 10c to 


MASTER MECHANIC Mfg. pag ei Burlington, Wis. 
_ FREE—Amazing Book on 
RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS 


If you suffer the aches, pains and discomforts of Rheu- 
matism as manifested in ARTILRITIS NEURITIS 
SCIATICA or LUMBAGO, send today for the FREE 
Book. It reveals important facts about why drugs and 
medicine give only temporary relief without removing 
Explains fully a_ prover specialized systen of 
treatment that may save vo years yf listress No 
obligation. Write for this FREE Book today 


BALL CLINIC _ Dept. 532 
Men afflicted with Bladder 

Ie Fe Trouble, Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Dizziness, 
Physical Inability and Gen- 
eral Impotency send for our 
amazing FREE BOOK that 


alolaal: 





eauses 


PAST 
49a 


tells how you may correct these condi- 
tions and have new health and Zest in 
Life. Write today. No Obligation. 


Excelsior institute, Dept. 1801,Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


we went back to the method we'd used 
in the fall—dragging the bottom. 

I lost count of the perch we caught 
before they quit hitting at dark. We 
kept only a few of the largest, those 
between one and two pounds. But for 


| the next couple of days we forgot the 


| the perch in Deep Cove. 


bass and trout and devoted our hours to 
They were so 
deep—in 30 feet of water—the change 
in pressure bloated some of them when 
we brought them to the surface. 

On the last day we fished the cove, at 
least a dozen boats followed us from 
the dock. They scattered around the 


| wide arm of the lake, and most of them 


| struction. 


brought in good strings of perch. 
I won't claim that yellow-perch fish- 





ing is more exciting than taking the | 
large rainbows found in the chain of | 


lakes, or even the lunker bass that 
work between the deep waters in the 
run of the rivers and the shallow coves, 
but the fish of gold have given us much 
more action than either of the two 
larger species, and the fight they put 
up on a light rod is worth all the pa- 
tience it takes to locate them. 


Over the past years, we've caught 


many of our large bass in the power | 
lakes at night, and taken most of our | 


rainbows in the early morning or late 
afternoon, either before the sun shows 
its face, or after it has gone over the 
hill. But the perch, a midday fish, was 
slowly changing our fishing habits, even 
before we were aware of it. Most of 
our casting and drifting is now done in 
the bright sunlight. We still fish for 
bass on moonlit nights, partly for the 
thrill of the purple haze on the waters, 
and the hills darkly outlined against a 
star-studded sky. The winds whisper 
and the night sounds swell out of the 
woods. It'll make you catch your 
breath with the sheer loveliness of it 
all. But now we're more often tempted 
by the lazy luxury of yellow-perch fish- 
ing. Jack sums it up aptly. 

“Perch are smarter,” he says, “than 
we are. They always get a good night’s 
sleep.” THE END 





FOR THE GIRLS 


(continued from page 27) 


quail?” 
have so many times before, that I think 
the sportsman’s swift bullet is kinder 
than nature’s slow death from starva- 
tion or the ravaging jaws of predators. 

And I remember that there wouldn’t 
be any beautiful gamebirds left if it 
weren't for the sportsmen. True sports- 
men are true conservationists, far more 
interested in preservation than in de- 
It is they who bring about 
the enactment of the game laws that 
limit the length of the hunting season, 
protect females for breeding, and fix 
bag limits according to the abundance 
or scarcity of the species. They war on 
predators and on men who kill by un- 
fair methods. 

And now let me get off my soapbox 
long enough to wish you all a Merry 
Christmas—and don’t forget to put suet 


| and sunflower seed on your shopping 


list! THE END 


And I can only answer, as I | 
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PHILLIPS’ 

"MILK of 
MAGNESIA 
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When you Over-indul 


— IN acid indigestion and 
sane re constipation. The double 
pra iy Milk of Magnesia takes 
petal -+ + Neutralizes the excess 

nd relieves Constipation. Gets 


you to feeling 
your 
record time. old self again in 


8e in food or drink 
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Light and warm because 
it’s filled with real Down, 
rugged because the shell 
is extra strong, water re- 


pellent. Ideal for sports- 
2 p.P. 


WRITE for free catalog of 
Rainier Down garments, 
outdoorsmen’s specialties 


EXCLUSIVE FROM 


men, farmers 
Colors 


SMOKE 
SCARLET Sizes: S-M-L 


Guaranteed. 


OUTFITTER 


208 SENECA ST. 
SEATTLE 1, WASH. Dept. V 





wit t= I feu shicete Hl 


famous ' 
MODEL FD Hunters’ favorite. Very shallow draft, 
goes anywhere, in shoal water, shallow blinds. Roomy, 
rugged, light weight. Easy to handle. Cam- 
ouflaged green all over. Wood seats & 
gunwales. Low cost. Upkeep nil. 

FREE picture catalog 

CO., 2003 E. 14th St., Little Rock, Ark 
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CAMPING 


MAURICE H. DECKER 














WOOD-BURNING TENT STOVE 


| man who camps out in cold 
weather should have some means 
of heating his tent. And nothing is 
better for the job than a wood-burning 
stove. No other device deals more capa- 
bly with damp, chill interiors. And, of 
course, it’s excellent for cooking pur- 
poses. 

It won’t spit sparks and coals, if man- 
aged well, nor fill your eyes with smoke. 
Since it generates no poisonous fumes 
you can close up your tent without 
danger. The wood stove burns less fuel 
than an open fire and handles low-grade 
wood efficiently. You can even burn 
half-rotten limbs in an emergency, or 
use scraps of bark and dry leaves to 
warm you and cook your food. 

But the wood stove isn’t perfect; 
nothing is. Its biggest drawback is 
weight, which may run as much as 
25 lb. or more, and cause concern to 
pack campers. But if you can manage 
it on your cold-weather trip, take it 
along, for the comfort and cheer it pro- 
vides are well worth the extra work and 
weight. 


.¥* also is a problem but it’s not a 
J hard one to solve. Often a deposit 
of it can be burned away with a quick, 
hot fire of dry bark or leaves. Any foul- 
ing left will yield to 4 vigorous brushing 
with evergreen boughs. If you do this 
little chore as you break up camp, the 
stove will be reasonably clean for the 
trail. But you should also have a can- 
vas case to carry it in, not only to 
contain any stray soot but to protect 
the metal from rain. Since these stoves 
are built of sheet metal, they will rust 
through—quickly if they become wet. 

Two types are available—rigid and 
folding. The rigid stove may be a little 
harder to pack and carry but it doesn't 
waste as much pack space as you'd im- 
agine. Its chimney telescopes into the 
firebox and you can pack utensils and 
packaged goods into its oven during a 
carry. A typical rigid stove is about 27 
in. long, 12 in. wide, and 9 in. high. 

A representative folding model col- 
lapses into a package 1 in. thick, 10 in. 
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wide, and 26 in. long, and weighs 1814 
lb. Sold alone at about $22, it also comes 
with bottom and legs and carrying bags, 
the complete outfit priced at $30. An 
asbestos ring to protect the tent ma- 
terial from a hot stovepipe costs $4. 
This model, when folded, presents no 
problem of stowage in canoe, auto 
trunk, or packhorse pannier. 

Heat is controlled in wood camp 
stoves by an adjustable draft opening 
in the front and a damper in the chim- 
ney. The damper should be set down 
close to the stove, so the pipe won't 
heat up and damage adjacent fabric. 

The smoke pipe can be run straight 
up through the roof or turned at right 
angles some 4 ft. above the stove and 
led out through an end or sidewall. 
Each method has its advantages and 
disadvantages. The straight-up pipe 
eliminates elbows, which are hard to 








pack and often retard the draft. But 
there is less risk of rain leak when the 
pipe goes out through a wall, although 
it will need bracing to keep it from 
collapsing in a wind. 


ig any case use the asbestos ring to 
insulate the pipe from the tent 
material. This is especially important 
when the tent has been waterproofed 
with an inflammable material, such as 
paraffin. It’s easy to install the collar. 
Cut a round hole in the fabric slightly 
larger than the pipe, then bolt the two 
plates together, one on the outside, one 
within. If you want to use the tent 
without a stove later on, merely cover 
the opening with a small piece of can- 
vas and bolt the plates back in place. 
Usually the best place to set the 
stove is near the front of the tent and 








*There’s one bunch we don’t have to worry about” 
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a little to one side of center. Here it is 
less in your way and you won't have 
to carry its wood and ashes across the 
floor and over beds and other furnish- 
ings. Pitch the tent with its back t: 
the wind so sparks will be blown away 
from it and won't fall on its top to 
scorch holes. If you install a roof pipe 
near the ridge, less rain water will run 
down against it to leak inside. 

Remember that a stove reduces the 
normal capacity of most tents by one 
man, whereas an open fire burning in 
the center of a tepee or conical shelter 
cuts capacity as much as two or three. 

For added spark protection, cover the 
outside end of the stovepipe with wire 
screening. This is less troublesome than 
relocating the tent when the wind veers 
around into a different quarter. Cut the 
screening into a disk about 10 in. across, 
bend it down over the pipe, and wire it 
fast. These screens may clog with soot 
when you burn pitchy wood, so better 
carry two or three. They are very light 
and require little space in a pack. A 
sooted-up screen can sometimes be 
beaten or brushed clear, or you can 
burn off the fouling with a hot bark 
fire or a little liquid fuel. 

Before you fire up a stove, cover the 
bottom of the firebox with an inch of 
dirt. This protects the metal and pre- 
vents leaf mold or the tent floor from 
getting too hot. Stoves should set on 
bare ground whenever possible for 
safety; this is easy with tents that have 
a removable floor, because one corner 
can be turned back. To protect a sewed- 
in floor, set stove inside a box or frame 
containing 3 or 4 in. of sand. Some 
models come equipped with legs. 





Det let ashes build up too deep; 
remove some each morning to keep 
them at a uniform and reasonable depth. 
Don’t fill a stove full of dry wood and 
go away to let it burn red hot. Stick 
around to adjust the draft and damper 
when the blaze has a good start. The 
thin panels of these stoves warp rather 
easily if abused. They may also sag 
under a very heavy utensil if red hot. 
Warped places can sometimes be 
straightened by laying the part on a 
smooth surface and pressing it with 
your foot. Deeper dents and buckled 
places may have to be straightened with 
an ax and wooden blocks. A scoop to 
handle ashes is easily made by cutting 
a tin can to shape and fastening it toa 
stick handle. 

A reflector-type oven bakes very effi- 
ciently when set up before a wood- 
burning stove. Place the oven so it 
touches a hot side and keep the stove 
fire steady. This doubles the usefulness 
of stoves built without a box oven, such 
as many homemade models constructed 
from oil drums, etc. 

A reflector also doubles the baking 
capacity of an oven-equipped stove and 
supplements it by keeping cooked food 
warm until it’s wanted. 

When you return from camp, clean 
the stove and its pipe thoroughly and 
grease all surfaces, inside and out. This 
prevents rust during storage periods, 
Which often take a greater toll of de- 
preciation from an unprotected stove than 
does actual use.—Maurice H. Decker. 


















































































OUTING PAL’ Gigs 
mean More Fun for all the family 


Here are gifts that assure more fun for the 
whole family on all outings, vacations, week- 
end trips, backyard picnics, hunting, fishing 
and camping trips. 

Coleman Folding Camp Stove means you en- 
joy home-like food wherever you go, and at a 
saving . . . a more carefree vacation without 
the bother of seeking eating places. A hot snack 
or big meals are easy and quick to prepare. Cooks like a 
city gas range. Lights instantly. Easily regulated. Carries 
like a suitcase. 2 and 3-burner models. Ask your dealer. 


Coleman Floodlight Lantern is the handiest, dark-chasing 
light to ever brighten a night-time picnic, hunting, fishing 
or outing camp. Floodlights 100 ft. area. Compact, sturdy, 
lightweight. 8 to 10 hours service from one filling. Coleman 
Reflector makes it a high-power spotlight. See it lighted. 


NEW Coleman Folding Picnic Table and Carrying 


Case means easier, cleaner outdoor meals away 
from crawling insets and damp ground. All 
steel construction. Sets up in a jiffy on strong 
legs. 26% inches high. Big, smooth 28- 
inch square top. Folds for easy carrying and 
storing — with legs and stools inside, plus 
space for other equipment. See it at hard- 
ware, sporting goods and department stores. 
The Coleman Company, Inc., Wichita 1, Kansas 
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(Folding Stools Extra) 
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Please send me my free copy of the new Coleman Outdoor Book, ‘‘How to 
| Have More Fun on Every Outing.” 
| 
| 
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Name 
Address ——_ 
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THE HEAD CAN'T FLY OFF. No more bother withloose 
or splintered handles. Estwing ‘Unbreakable” 
tools are forged in one-piece from tough tool steel. 
Grip is genuine leather, most comfortable and dur- 
able. Individually packed in colorful gift boxes. 
Axe $4.50, hammer $3.65. At all leading hardware 
stores. Write for FREE catalog. 
ESTWING MFG. co., Dept. Oo, Rockford, Ilinois 


FACTORY TO YOU 
a" Zi" SAVE! 


YET BE SURE OF 


QUALITY 





—— $102 0 
* Rated Th 


AMERICA'S FINEST 


by Guides, Trappers, Foresters, 
Prospectors..,Proven the world over by 
Polar Expeditions and the Armed Forces 
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Deerslayer 


HUNTING SLINGSHOT 








for GUIDES 
TRAPPERS 

Silently SPORTSMEN 

kills @ DESIGNED ae “xciusive 
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NUTCRACKER SWEAT 


(continued from page 53) 


and more, driving from my home in 
Broken Arrow, Okla. I’d got self and 
gun in prime condition, had read a 
couple of stories about squirrel hunting, 
and envisioned myself knocking the lit- 
tle devils out of trees like clay pipes 
in a shooting gallery. 

It is not, I learned, done quite that 
way. 

Thoroughgoing boy that I am, I had 
| also tucked away the information that 
|the Oklahoma squirrel season opens 
May 15 and closes January 1. Daily 
bag limit 10, possession at one time 25. 
Reasonable, I thought. I’d shoot about 
10 for local eating and take 25 or so 
home with me, dry-ice packed. 

It is not done that way, either. Not by 
me, anyway. I think I learned why 
they leave the season open so long and 
|the limit reasonable. Reasonable? It’s 
| fantastically, insanely liberal, I am now 
able to inform you. It is only a chal- 
lenge, in my opinion, while game ward- 
ens stay where it’s cool and laugh all 
day. 

The long season? On the basis of 
| bitter experience, as further outlined 
herein, I don’t believe the season mat- 

ters a damn to the squirrels. At least 

| not to the red or fox squirrels, as they 
call them locally. Mr. Red wouldn’t give 
a hoot if you opened the season to 14 
months each year and came armed with 
| 10 gauge shotguns. This rat-faced fiend 
| with the pretty, popping tail simply 
|lives in a world that’s full of hiding 
places surrounded by avenues of escape. 
He knows 29 ways to hide and/or run 
for every trick or two the average ama- 
teur knows to find him. 

Kenneth and I went out for a pre- 
liminary look-around the afternoon I 
arrived. All I discovered was that the 
creek was “up.”’ Not full, merely up. 
When she’s ‘‘full, bank to bank,’’ that’s 
a flood. You may then assume that one 
or more neighboring states farther up 
have been completely washed away. 

I did get a shot at a cottonmouth 
water moccasin. He was floating down- 
stream with the racing, muddy-red 
waters from the recent rains. His boat 
was a dead limb five feet long. His 
wicked, angular head and a few inches 
of neck stuck up from his pilot house 
as he navigated, and it was the glitter 
of his nasty, polished-buckshot eye that 
caught my attention. He was moving 
fast and in style, and his arrogant 
bearing didn’t set well with me. 

So I let him have it. Nine shots from 
a straight-shooting .22, from the time 
he came in sight until he disappeared. 
Nine shots I let him have. And the cot- 
tonmouth floated merrily on down the 
creek. 

“Cottonmouths are hard to hit,’’ Ken- 
neth said with a straight face. I nodded, 
retiring into the sober, poker-faced con- 
templation of the seasoned hunter. Like 
you see in the movies. Weil, I was only 
practicing, anyway. Tomorrow was the 
big day, the day of the big kill. I knew 
I didn’t have that keen edge yet, the 
edge that enables you to Knock out a 
squirrel’s eye at 75 yards. What I didn’t 
know was that I was still about 75 











yards away from that keen edge. 

We went back to town, a large sup- 
per, and a long night’s sleep against 
the unearthly rising hour of 4 a.m. 

Kenneth was staying with his Grand- 
pa McAlister, a hardy old-timer every- 
one calls Bud, who lives alone in a small 
apartment in Walters. All beds were 
taken there, and it was too muggy 
to sleep much anywhere, so I opened 
both car doors and stretched out in the 
front seat and let the mosquitoes chew 
my ankles. Had to stay near someone 
who had a chance of reaching con- 
sciousness at 4 a.m. I trust the hard- 
ships of this hunt do not seem over- 
stated; my aim is only to let you know 
the rigorous trail ahead if you decide 
you must have fried squirrel in July 
hereabouts. 

It was still dark when Kenneth 
bounced out of the apartment and 
pulled off one of my legs. At the hip. 
After the discomfort of this began to 
subside, I found that we were several 
miles out of town, speeding at 50 to 75 
miles an hour along a graveled country 
road pocked with chugholes approxi- 
mately the width of the car. By this 
time I was beginning to wake up. A 
fact that made me realize I was also 
doing the driving. I can only assume 
the right leg was still stiff and inclined 
to freeze on the accelerator. 


| ee tunately, nobody else was daft 
enough to be abroad so early. The 
road, if we may call it that, was ours. 
We made about five right-angle turns, 
with blessings for good brakes, and one 
wrong turn requiring a backtrack over 
open pasture. Then light from the east- 
ern sky disclosed the serpentine green 
slash of the creek. Coasting to a stop, 
I began hating the whole institution of 
hunting and longing for a large pot oi 
coffee. 

It was breaking daylight now, and 
we had a couple miles of tanglefoot 
walking to do before sunup. Next time I 
hear some mushmouth rapturing over 
the delights of a glorious sunrise, it is 
my intention to split his skull with the 
barrel of my squirrel rifle. 

A word about these pot-fillng fire- 
arms of ours. (You gun experts may 
leave the room; I came to share hard- 
won education with my fellow inferiors 
softened by insidious city life.) 

I carry the familiar Marlin Model 
39-A, with no changes except the im- 
bedding of part of my forefinger in the 
loading mechanism when I once jammed 
a cartridge and grew impatient. Well, 
I did make one change; I removed the 
hood from the bead front sight, having 
been raised in a country of sunshine 
and believing it was meant to see by. 

Kenneth wears a Winchester slide- 
action Model 62, if I read the. barrel 
engraving aright. It is four years old. 
has three screws missing that I can 
count from the outside, and looks like 
it had been lost for years in a desert 
Its reloading mechanism makes no 
more noise than a small threshing ma- 
chine. Kenneth once worked for a Kan- 
sas gunsmith who believed that oil and 
solvents were about as useful as chew- 
ing gum in the inner works of a gun 
that a bit of graphite was helpful, but 
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that superfine sand got the same re- 
sults. The smithy retired to black- 
smithing, I am informed, but Kenneth 
remains a champion of the dry gun. 
You may hoot when you see him stag- 
gering under a load of game. 

So I had one prime advantage over 
Kenneth; on a mission where each tick 
of noise costs the hunter in proportion 
to the loudness of the tick, I could, by 
remembering to do it slowly, lever in a 
new load with no more racket than 
the snapping of a healthy twig under- 
foot. I’m sure that the two of us soon 
convinced the squirrel population that 
five or more hunters were on the trail. 

By now the den tree was half a mile 
away and the sky a flaming pink. Ken- 
neth whispered, ‘“‘Better not make any 
more noise till we get there. That cot- 
tonwood ahead, see?’’ He pointed. The 
sun popped over the prairie horizon— 
we were minutes late. 

The cottonwood towered, a landmark. 
Pecans, elms, ashes, oaks, honey lo- 
custs, and sycamores that ranged up to 
100 feet had fought for rooting ground 
at this bend of the West Cache, yet the 
beaten old cottonwood was tall enough 
to shade them from a hot noon sun. 

We sat down carefully on a fallen 
log. The big hickory, where the squir- 
rels nested (and a rare tree for this 
region), stood east of us, and its 
branches tangled and warred with those 
of the patriarch cottonwood some 40 
feet behind us. Small brush partly 
screened me; Kenneth sat in the open, 
motionless. I would have been motion- 
less but for some scratchy leaves that 
kept clutching at my neck. 

The sun now shot weak shafts of 
light into the clearing. The air was 
utterly still. Two leaves among 10 mil- 
lion stirred, then, stopped, ashamed. 
Utter quiet. You could hear West Cache 
Creek chewing on sand. Nothing, but 
nothing, else moved. 


suddenly a short stream of pecan 

hulls came down from a near-by 
tree. I moved. ‘‘There he is!’’ Kenneth 
wheezed. My rifle came up, and there he 
wasn't. Gone, running on the far side 
of the limb in a flash of shyness. 

“They’ve been out,’’ Kenneth sighed. 
“Hid now. Heard us coming.” 

I nodded wisely. The orange sun 
peeked higher, and I felt a trickle of 
sweat behind each ear. We waited. 

Presently the same squirrel, or at 
least one on the same limb, moved slow- 
ly out for a better look. ae heard 
of “chittering squirrels.’’ We didn’t hear 
one give the tiniest soll all morning, 
and I know on good authority that we 
were surrounded by them. 

This red fool reached for a pecan, 
keeping his left eye on the new bumps 
on the log. He couldn’t have been more 
than 20 yards, in a straight line, from 
me. Then he froze. Broadside to me, 
foliage hid his midsection, but his head 
was out in the clear and his gently 
weaving tail—‘‘Wringin’ his tail,’’ they 
call it—gave away the whole target. 

He stayed like that while I raised 
my trusty Marlin. It was the work of 
only 60 seconds or so to find my sights 
and align them. Squeeze, don’t pull. 
bullet caught him 


Ping-yanggg! My 








squarely two inches under on the limb, 
which to say it surprised hell out of 
him, bark flew, and he scampered into 
the next county. 

Kenneth turned back 
pecan grove on the south, 
soling sigh. Or maybe it 
wished it had been his shot. 

I turned to contemplate the giant 
cottonwood and its satellites. The creek 
marge was a jungle, and I say that ad- 
visedly. You may drive all day across 
Oklahoma’s flatlands, as I have, doubt- 
ing that even the foothills can produce 
a sapling higher than 20 feet, or enough 
greenery to decorate a lawn. A semi- 
tropical chunk of world like West Cache 
Creek in Oklahoma? Impossible! But 
it’s there. 


to watch 
with a con- 
meant he 


ange 15 miles up and down Cache 
Creek from this point and you'll 


find, if you know when and where to 
look, red and (some) gray squirrels; a 


few flying squirrels; a modest burrow- 
ing of mink; otters and maybe 
muskrats if it’s the right year; possums, 
rabbits, skunks, raccoons, coyotes and 
the nine-banded armadillo. And _ bull- 
frogs. Few local hunters will stop to let 
their dogs dig out an armadillo, even 
though they’ve heard the meat is right 
tasty. They know how the squirrel and 
rabbit and bullfrog meat tastes. 
srowing weary, as I sat on 
bleached log, I relaxed... 
sions of steaming coffeepots 
from the tree limbs about me. 

Suddenly there was movement in a 
big, squat pecan tree at which Kenneth 
was staring. It caught my eye too. A 
squirrel leaped to another tree, scram- 
bling for footholds, and another chased 
after him—two flashes gone into the 
greenery. Almost immediately Kenneth 
nudged my arm, pointing with his left 
hand across my face into the big hick- 
ory. ‘‘Another one!” 

I couldn’t see it, no matter how I 
cocked my head. It was on my side, but 
I motioned Kenneth to take it. He tilted 
his gun up, used perhaps four seconds 
aiming it, and brought a red squirrel 
out, flying straight down. The 75-foot 
drop I mentioned at the beginning. That 
was the first I saw of it. Kenneth 
walked over and picked it up, came 
back to show me where the .22 hollow- 
point had snatched away half of its 
neck at the skull base. Seemed like a 
good start on cleaning the critter 

“What I need is some coffee—about 
two quarts of it.”’ I refused to whisper 


some 


the 


hanging 


any longer. The sun was well on its 
way now, flooding the clearing with 


light that bounced back from the lush 
trees. Everything looked cool, yet I 
could almost swear I saw a salamander 
crawl into the shade to die. Motionless 
trees and pure, unrelieved heat. With 
steam on the side. And not yet 8 a.m. 

“Might as well go,’ Kenneth said 
agreeably. ‘‘Even if they’re not through 
feeding, we’re not likely to see any 
more.”’ 

But we sat there in silent agreement 
for another quarter hour. Finally I shot 
at the cottonwood’s eight-foot bole, to 
make sure I could hit that, and we 
started back toward the car. 

En route ensued the episode of the 


and saw Vi- | 
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locust that betrayed his squirrelly friend 
and thus filled Kenneth’s other hip 
pocket. I disturbed, slightly, the huge 
and harmless spider. And let us not 
forget that I also scored on a green 
pecan, which is a target comparable 
to a squirrel’s head. 

End of alibis. 

I ate my share of the squirrel, my 
wife having cooked it and made a love- 


|ly gravy. This entitled me to eat heart- 
|ily and switch the conversation to my 


boyhood days when I was one of the 
slingshot greats on Otter Creek, in 
Kiowa County. Kenneth ate noncom- 
mittally, as he usually does. So I pre- 
pared to leave Walters, preferably for- 


ever. 


But Kenneth and his dry Winchester 


'stayed on, making plans with a younger 





| harnesses, 


friend to give West Cache a thorough 
search for both squirrels and bullfrogs. 
They came home to Hugoton, Kansas, 
about a week later with nine squirrels 
and an even dozen bullfrogs, all nicely 
dressed and iced in a beat-up water 
cooler that Kenneth had converted into 
a cold-storage plant. Some of the squir- 
rels were beginning to freeze. Ken- 
neth’s bag represented just two morn- 
ings’ work after I left. And he’d had 


time to transact some other business. 

I beat him back to Hugoton, after 
a stop at Broken Arrow. I had unfin- 
ished business of my own in his baili- 
wick. Thus I write this confession in 
the Andy Stewart household in western 
Kansas. For I was obliged, in all cour- 
tesy, to make a test placing the blame 
squarely where it belongs—as between 
man or Marlin. They get jackrabbits 
around here, on the wheat farms and in 
the growing maize. Jackrabbits come 
out at night, as we all know. It isn’t 
nice to shine bright spotlights on them 
and kill them, but might not a wonder- 
ing man try it once just to certify his 
aim? Anyway, I did, with Andy at the 
spotlight. Dust boiled under the rabbit. 

“Try moving that rear sight,” Andy 
suggested quietly. 

I lowered it one notch and promptly 
shot the jackrabbit through the head- 
in less than perfect light. The jack 
jumped and fell dead, and I haven't 
missed anything since. Naturally, I’ve 
been careful what I shoot at, but I can 
prove that I’m death on a bullseye at 50 
yards. 

Now you see how simple it is. And I 
do believe I smell some of Kenneth’s 
squirrels frying. Pardon me. THE END 





TIE THAT BULL OUTSIDE 


(continued from page 37) 


weren't interested in handling trapped 
bear's. 

After a muley was trapped it was 
driven into a stout fish seine. When it 
got itself thoroughly entangled the crew 
downed it, hobbled it with leather leg 
and snaffied its back and 


|front legs together so that it could be 


handled without harming either itself 
or its captives. Some of the more vig- 
orous bucks were roped by the antlers 


|and snubbed into the trap before the 


;}net was thrown over them—a much 
safer procedure. 

Each deer was given a thorough 
physical examination. Then it was 
marked with colored plastic ear tags, 


ear croppings, stripes, and numbers, 
and finally released. Numbered box-car 
seals also were attached to antlers. 
Most of the captured animals were 
examined and marked without trouble. 
But one rugged buck so resented the 
experience that he charged the crew 
When he was released and kept them 
“treed’’ atop the eight-foot-high corral 
for half and hour before trotting off 
with a defiant flick of his tail. A buck 
fawn charged anyone who came within 
five feet of him, and once actually 
bowled over a man. After he was turned 
loose the fawn leaped to his feet and 
butted repeatedly instead of bounding 
off to join his mother, as had her other 
offspring. , 
| About a quarter of the deer taken 
were trapped two to four times, and 
several became regular boarders. One, 
“Doe 16,’’ made the grade 13 times the 
| first year, bringing along her buck fawn 
| five times, and her little girl fawn nine 
| times. It was said she got so she’d run 
right into the trap, lie on her back, and 
extend her feet for the shackles. 


“Actually,” Thane Riney told me, 
“she was the toughest deer we had, for 
each time she learned more about our 
methods. In the end, perhaps, she'd 
found out more about how to handle us 
than we had about handling her.” 

“Buck 108’’ had a surprise in store. 
Trapped December 2, 1948, he weighed 
172 pounds and was in excellent shape. 
Caught again the April following, he 
was down to 108 pounds of skin and 
bones. Riney was convinced the crew 
would never see him again. But on 
November 28 he turned up in the trap 
a magnificent buck, rolling in fat, and 
weighing exactly 172 pounds again. 
Leopold thinks this loss of 64 pounds, 
or 37 percent, is an extreme case. Most 
deer, he believes, can’t get through the 
winter if they lose more than 25 percent 
of their weight. 

Of particular interest to hunters were 
the conclusions drawn irom migration 
and forage studies. It was found that 
deer tend to have a local and restricted 
range, averaging from one-half to 
three-quarters of a mile in diameter in 
summer and less than half that on the 
wintering grounds. Bucks wandered 
off and traveled farther for water, 
often bedding on ridges, while does 
with new fawns were inclined to stay 
near wet meadows. 

Though the herd’s fall migration 
from the highlands was concentrated 
and began with the first good storm, 
the seasonal return to the high country 
was leisurely and on a more individual 
basis. The deer followed the receding 
snowline, remaining about 1,000 feet 
in altitude below it, feeding in the new 
grass. The same migration routes 
were followed each year. 

The survey confirmed previous find- 
ings that the health and numbers of 4 
deer herd depend on the amount and 
quality of winter feed. The critical 
months are February, March, and even 
April when the animals are on a re 
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stricted winter range. To measure herd 
casualties in winter, a wide area was 
combed for deer carcasses in the spring. 
The estimated loss was 2,400 deer from 
a herd of between 5,000 and 6,000. 

In contrast, a 1949 check of hunting 
pressure on the herd showed a reported 
take of 268 bucks. This was considered 
to be 85 percent of the actual kill, which 
was placed at 312. Leopold considers 
this to be much too small for a herd 
that produces an annual crop or surplus 
of about 1,800 deer. Since the size of 
the herd isn’t growing, it’s obvious that 
large numbers are dying from starva- 
tion during the winter. 

“Our object is to substitute hunting 
for starvation as a deer-population con- 
trol,” Leopold told me in discussing 
survey highlights from the viewpoint of 
the hunter. “Crowding and competition 
for winter food prevail all over North 
America, and an annual loss results. 

“Hunters work against their own 
best interests when they oppose doe 
shooting and other herd-management 
techniques. They’re not only wasting 
present crops of deer, but big popula- 
tions now overprotected probably will 
be cut way down because there’s not 
enough food to go around’ THE END 





HITS OREGON, TOO 


(continued from page 47) 


Great ocean liners drove upriver, 
sending waves that wrought havoc with 
lines being fished a few feet apart. One 
small boat was caught by a steamer’s 
wash and foundered. Lunch and gear 
drifted about as its two anglers fought 
to avoid complete disaster. 

A woman hooked and lost a steel- 
head. She hooked another and landed it 
amid loud cheers. 

A monster fish, the brilliant red 
bobber hanging from its mouth, turned 
somersaults among the lines, tangling 
them hopelessly, breaking free. 

An Oregon state police officer in 
plain clothes stalked up and down the 
strand, eyes wary for violations, such 
as too many fish buried in the sand. 
The limit is two per day in Oregon, 
four in any seven consecutive days. 

I crossed the interstate bridge to 
Vancouver, Washington, and moved 
down the Columbia, talking to anglers. 
At Kalama Bar, a famed fishing spot, 
I found a scene similar to those in 
Oregon. As I came down to the water 
after a half-mile hike from Highway 
99, two anglers had steelheads on, with 
the usual group of excited. onlookers 
gathered about them. One man played 
his fish on light tackle, landing it neat- 
ly. The other played his on heavy gear, 
putting on power that brought it into 
the air in a series of breath-taking 
leaps. He lost it on the fifth jump. He 
told me he had a_ fourteen-pounder 
buried in the sand. 

Two anglers dug fish from the cool- 
ing sand and cleaned them in the river 
water. I saw how really prime these 
steelies were. They were fresh from 

—_ water, with sea lice on their tails, 
leaded for faraway spawning grounds 
the Snake and Salmon Rivers of 


Idaho, perhaps the Deschutes. They 
would climb the fish ladders of Bonne- 
ville Dam, shunning the more coastal 
streams, such as the Kalama, Lewis, 
Toutle, and Washougal, which would be 
hosts to later-running specimens. 

I watched Washington anglers along 
miles of choice beaches and they too 
were using the red balsa-wood lure ex- 
clusively. They were happy about the 
good fishing, happy that Oregon had 
barred the set nets. But, I asked, what 
about the Cherry Bobber? Could they 
take as many steelheads without it per- 
haps? Was their current good luck 
due to the new lure or to the removal 
of the nets? 

They didn’t know. Not for sure. They 
talked about it as they fished, prodded 
by my questioning. The steelheads may 
always have been there in those num- 
bers, but they didn’t think so. Anyway, 
the increase in steelhead luck had been 
greater on the Oregon shore than on 
their side, they thought. Maybe they 
could take them with any type of lure. 
Might try it sometime—maybe next 
week. 

I put the question to an angler with 
the blue eyes of a sea rover. His rod 
was thrust into the sand, and he was 
whittling on a plug of balsa wood. He 
shaped it carefully, squinting at it from 
all angles. 

Then, from a kit spread out on the 
sand between his legs he selected a 
short piece of piano wire, drilled a 
hole in the wooden plug, assembled red 
beads, spinner blade, and hook. He 
drew out a tiny bottle of red paint, 
applied it with a camel-hair brush, 
hung the finished product on warped 
and salty driftwood to dry in the sun. 
He spat into the sand. “I wouldn't 
know,” he told me. 

I felt a sudden alertness run through 
his gaunt and weathered frame. He 
cocked a bushy eyebrow at the tip of 
his rod, blue eyes wary. Far out from 
shore one of his homemade lures was 
wobbling in the dark depths of the river. 
Its single spinner blade shone and glit- 
tered, beckoning the fish in to the in- 
viting wooden cherry. Some sixth sense, 
known only to anglers, told this man 
that action was close at hand. Unseen, 
a long silvery shadow approached the 
lure, opened its jaws, engulfed the bob- 
ber with startling suddenness. The rod 
tip whipped down, even as the fish went 
into the air. 

The angler shouted as he cast aside 
the knife, came to his feet, and with one 
heave set the hooks. His shout was 
echoed up and down Kalama Beach. 
Folks deserted their rods to run to- 
ward us. Fish on! Who cares why ?THE END 


Kit for House Trailer 


t is now possible to build your own 

house trailer from a prefabricated 
kit supplied by a leading maker of 
boats and kits. High-gloss aluminum 
sheets are furnished for the exterior 
and birch paneling for the interior, but 
selection of furnishings is left to the 
buyer. The completed trailer has room 


for dinette, galley, wardrobe, and berths 
to accommodate four persons comfort- 
ably. 
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CHIPPEWA FALLS WOOLEN MILLS CO, 
Chippewa oom Wisconsin 


FINE BOWS and ARROWS 
SELECTED RAW MATERIALS 


Catalog 5c 

Send for it 
HAND BOO K—IlIlustrated 
Instructions on Making and 
Shooting Archery Tackle 75¢ 


L.E. STEMMLER CO. 
Manorville, Box O, L.L, N.Y 














- GERMAN BINOCULAR | 
AND a | CASE AND STRAP 


so MILE 
RANGE 


Guaranteed precision ground lenses. Sturdy construction. 
Definitely not a toy. Adjustable focus. 30mm objective 
lenses. Complete with plastic carrying case and strap. 
Price only $3.98. (Deluxe 42mm with case and strap, 
only $4.98.) DO NOT CONFUSE WITH CRUDE AND INFE- 
RIOR MAKES! Send order and payment for prepaid 
delivery. Or shipped C.0.D., you pay postage and C.0.D. 
fees. 10-day money-back guarantee on either model. 


DOMAR SALES 480 Lexington Avenue 
Dept. B-846,New York 17 
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DUCK 


hough not so active in field-trial 

circles as some other breeds in his 

class, the dog that is perhaps most 
popular with practical duck hunters 
today is the Chesapeake Bay retriever. 
A distinctly American product, devel- 
oped along the shores of Chesapeake 
Bay, he has risen from relatively humble 
beginnings to become one of the finest 
water retrievers found anywhere. 

There are several conflicting stories 
regarding the Chesapeake’s origin. The 
more reliable ones, however, agree that 
his earliest known ancestors were two 
puppies, a dog called Sailor and a bitch 
named Canton, that turned up on the 
Maryland coast in 1807. How they got 
there is debatable. One source claims 
the puppies were .aboard an English 
brig which had been wrecked offshore. 
Another, possibly nearer the truth, 
holds that the ship Canton, out of Balti- 
more, Md., rescued the dogs and the 
crew from a foundering brig which was 
bound from Newfoundland to England. 

At any rate, the dog was described as 
being a dingy red in color, while the 
bitch was black, and neither was very 
large. Their hair was short and thick. 
While they were called ‘‘Newfound- 
lands,”’ it’s most likely they were of the 
old St. John’s water-dog breed which 
was popular years ago with Newfound- 
land duck hunters. The breed was used 
as the foundation of the Labrador re- 
triever 

There is some dispute over what ac- 
tually happened to Sailor and Canton 
after their arrival on our shores, but 
it’s widely believed they first came into 
the possession of George Law. Some 
claim Law kept them; others say he 
gave Sailor to John Mercer and Canton 
to Dr. James Stewart. While no one 
knows whether the two dogs were ever 
mated, it’s a certainty that they were 
bred to other animals belonging to 
hunters in the area. 

In those days, and in that locality, 
yellow-and-tan coonhounds were used 
to some extent as water retrievers, and 
it is ikely that Sailor and Canton were 
crossed on them. The progeny took the 
scenting ability from the hounds and 
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the liking of water from the Newfound- 
lands. There also is evidence that the 
curly-coated Irish water spaniel, and 
possibly other breeds, went into the 
foundation. 

Shortly after the Civil War the off- 
spring of these matings were known 
variously as Red Chesters, Brown Win- 
chesters, and Newfoundlands. The or- 
ganization that deserves most credit for 
the development of the Chesapeake Bay 
dog-is the Carroll Island Club, an old- 
time group of gunners that for years 
kept accurate records of its breedings. 


im first club of national scope to 
sponsor the dog as a distinctive 
breed was the American Chesapeake 
Club which was founded in 1918 with 
Earl Henry of Minnesota as president. 
Matt Barron of Iowa became president 
in 1923. Though the Chesapeake has 
always been a favorite on the Atlantic 
seaboard, the home territories of this 
club’s earliest officers give evidence ot 
the breed’s popularity among water- 
fowlers along the Mississippi flyway 
and the lake regions stretching up into 
Manitoba. 

Today’s Chesapeake Bay retrievers 
are remarkably rugged individuals with 
limitless courage, endurance, and ag- 
gressiveness. They don't know what 
shivering means, no matter how cold or 
icy the water may be. They have two 
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DOG WITH A PAST 


dense coats; the one nearest the skin is 
fine and woolly, the one on the outer 
side is coarse, slightly wavy but flat, 
and has an oily surface that sheds wa- 
ter immediately. Their colors run from 
dark brown to faded tan or “dead 
grass."’ Specimens having the dead- 
grass look are highly favored by sports- 
men because they blend perfectly with 
the colors surrounding duck blinds. 


hesapeakes exhibit great affection 
CC for water from the first time they 
are exposed to it, often leaping and 
diving into it just out of sheer pleasure. 
Their coarse coats prevent water from 
soaking through to their skins, thus 
avoiding extreme chilling and caking 
with ice. Their endurance is almost un- 
believable. Some dogs have been known 
to make as many as 150 to 200 retrieves 
in one day, and to swim a mile in freez- 
ing water. 

But perhaps the breed’s most out- 
standing quality is its retentive mem- 
ory. Many Chesapeakes have been 
known to mark down five and six ducks 
at a time, returning unerringly after 
each retrieve to the place where the 
next duck fell. Such performances are 
all the more astonishing in view of 
laboratory tests which have established 
the fact that average dogs can't keep a 
subject in their minds for longer than 
two minutes. Along with this uncommon 
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talent, Chesapeakes also have a natural 
capacity for understanding where tides 
and currents may carry birds after they 
have dropped into the water. 

Despite these natural qualities, Ches- 
apeakes as a breed haven’t done much 
at field trials, though there have been 
some outstanding individual performers. 
There are several reasons for this. One 
is that very few dogs are entered. 
Chesapeake fanciers are rarely inter- 
ested in either field trials or bench 
shows. Some are inclined to think field 
trials are artificial and that bench 
shows rob a dog of working qualities 
by saddling him with fads. 


espite that one of the greatest field- 

trial exhibitions I ever heard of 
was put on by a Chesapeake. It was 
back in 1937 at the American Ches- 
apeake Club’s trial near Benton, Md. 
Dilwyn Montauk Pilot, owned by R. R. 
M. Carpenter, won the day with a great 
exhibition of duck retrieving in the face 
of a strong tide and cross wind. 

As one of his problems, Pilot drew a 
double from the blind, a short, dead 
drop with a long, wounded fall. He'd 
picked up the dead duck and started 
for the blind when he saw the other bird 
swimming away rapidly. He dropped 
the dead duck and headed for the 
cripple. After a hard swim he closed in 
and then started a diving match that 
lasted several minutes. Finally he made 
the retrieve and brought in the cripple 
alive, then turned back for the other. 

The tide had carried the dead duck 
far out of sight. Pilot lofted several 
times, made a few circles, and looked 
back to his handler for help. It took 
only one directional signal to send him 
on a straight line for the duck, which 
he located and returned promptly. 

A record that may never be broken, 
because today’s conservation laws right- 
ly prohibit market shooting, was set by 
a Chesapeake named Monday for a mar- 
ket gunner in the Kankakee marshes. 
This dog worked for nine years, from 
the time the ducks came over until the 
marshes froze, and retrieved more than 
11,000 birds. 

Over the past 2C years other Ches- 
apeakes have ranked with the best of 
the field-trial greats. One of the finest 
competitive records ever established 
was made by Dual Champion Sodak’s 
Gypsy Prince, a dog that might have 
been better on upland work but had 
no superior in the water. Field Trial 
Champion Shagwong Gypsy was a 
consistent performer and rarely made 
mistakes. Other names that have gone 
down in field-trial history are F. T. 
Champion Skipper Bob F. T. Champion 
Gunner II, and F. T. Champion Chesa- 
croft Baron. 

The standard for the breed sets the 
height for males at 23 to 26 in. at the 
withers, and the weight at 65 to 75 lb. 
3ut_ many breeders disregard these 
ranges and produce much larger dogs. 
Ken Hard has a good working Ches- 
apeake on the Suffolk County Game 
Preserve on Long Island, N.Y., that 
Weighs 120 lb. The dog does excellent 
work from the blind, but I’d be hesitant 
about sharing a duck boat with him. 
Chesapeake enthusiasts don’t share my 








“How did she get so clean so quick?” 


You'll find out, puppy, the day you 
have your first Sergeant’s SKIP- 
BATH. 1-2-3 and this magic liquid 
will have you clean, piney-fresh and 
free from fleas—without bathing! 

All your master has to do is: 
(1) Sprinkle Skip-Bath on a sponge. 
(2) Rub in lightly. (3) He’ll quickly 
towel you dry. Besides being quick 
and easy to use, it helps reduce your 
chances of getting chills and colds 
this winter. 

Skip-Bath is only one famous 


Sergeant’s Dog Care Product. There 
are others for worms, lack of vita- 
mins, ear trouble and almost every 
ailment a puppy or dog is likely to 
have. Relied on by dog owners for 
78 years, they’re all veterinarian- 
certified. At drug and pet counters. 


FREE: the illustrated, indexed 
Sergeant's Dog Book, a complete and 
ready reference on dog care, feed- 
ing and training. Just 
write to Sergeant’s, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 

















— #4 ALTERNATING 
) 2 TONE 
DOG WHISTLE 


Price $2.25. Dogs respond without special training. Factory tested at one mile. Precision turned from aluminum 
alloy. Metal bead whistle chain $1.00 additional. No C.0.D.'s please. 


SANBORN PRODUCTS CO., Box 132, Dept. P-12, Mentor, Ohio 








ORIGINAL GOSSETT’S 


Old Fashioned Cold Nosed, 
Bugle Voiced Long Eared 
Black and Tans. 

Breeds finest distinctive coonbred 
‘ and foxbred strains. Trained 
peg hounds, bred bitches, puppies. 
Colorful catalog 25c 
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5 MATTRES 


GET YOUR DOG OFF THE COLD, DAMP 
FLOOR AND OFF THE FURNITURE! 


A real mattress, 4 inches thick, far superior 
to mats or pads. It is soft, warm and com- 
fortable; gives protection against dampness. 
Eyelet-tufted, filled with fine quality cedar- 
treated cotton. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
SEND CASH, CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
C.0.D.’s S0c extra plus shipping charges 


WASHABLE SLIPCOVERS 


so that one can be clean at all times. 






















immediate 
shipment 


Made to fit these mattresses: have snap fasteners, 
slip on and off easily. Price for each slipcover is ! 
the price of mattress it fits. (See size table.) Buy two 


NAME PLATES 
HIS DOG BELONGS >) 


5000 MAIN ST, PITTSFORD, VT. 
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BRASS, ALUMINUM OR STEEL 
40c ea.—3 for $1.00 
FREE PRICE LIST 
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Sizes Prices 


CEDAR TREATED 15x21” $3.06 


Filled with first quality combed 16”°x23 3.25 
cotton cedar treated for ae , - 
x 

FLEA 21"x32” 4.50 
CONTROL 22”x34” 5.00 
24”°x36” 6.00 

27” x36" 7.00 

27”%44” 10.00 


36x36" 10.00 
36”x50” 12.00 


DEALERS 
Write for folder 
& Price List 
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Good food is part of 
the heart to hunt. Get 
Vitality at feed, seed 
or sporting goods store. 


VITALITY MILLS, Inc.. 


Chicago 4, iMNinois 





DON’T USE POISON! 
Be rid of crawling insects the 
SAFE, NON-POISONOUS way with 
BELL TRAP 


Automatic Exterminator 






© 60-Day FREE TRIAL 
Prove to yourself without cost 
that the BELL, has Al’ Automatic Ex \ AAA 
terminator will keep your Kennels and \ \\\\\! Wy 
your home clear ot roaches, ants, dis WY yy 
Cust iryit i Safely. Your NY 
ehildren ar id pets are protected from — 

er of accidental insecticide poison = 


ing when you use guaranteed-effective 
BELL TRAPS s 


Guaranteed $3.95 4 f 


Order today! Postpaid! 


BELL TRAP. co. Bc ~ OL, 1932 N. lth St. 
—lHUNTING COCKERS ~ 


EVERYBODY LOVES A PUPPY 


Why not give one for Christmas 
Ours are friendlier, 
Merrier and Pedigreed. 
From 6 weeks to 6 months old 
$50 and up 
BEROL LODGE KENNELS (AKC) 
710 E. 14th St. New York 9, N. Y. 
(Kennels in Westchester—Blair Crowell, Mgr.) 


Solid 
an Leather ‘ COLLARS 
$1.00 Each — Six for $5.00 
With Your Name and Address 
Made of best leather, buckles and dees. 
Give breed of dog for size and print 
name and address. Catalog on request. 


BALLARD LEATHER COQ. 


214 N. College St., Dept. O.L. 
mee CHARLOTTE, N. C, 
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“Does Your DOG COME 
WHEN CALLED 


SIT AND STAY ON COMMAND? 


Hf not, he POSITIVELY WILL, and in ONLY A FEW DAYS, 

if you follow the 3 Ww . SHORT-CUT procedure 

given in the booklet CPR ATNING YOUR DOG TO COME 

WHEN C ede Ite» sults UNBELIEVABLE! Order TODAY 
NOW, Only 1, Send money with order to 


GEO K. WILTON, Box 315-12, Montclair, N. J. 


PRE-FAB DOG HOUSES 


SENSATIONAL VALUES 


You can easily afford a new home 
for your dog—Now! Webb’s Pre-Fab 
dog houses are sturdy, warm, weather- 
proof. New cube side-door design 
‘“‘Sun-porch” roof. Various sizes, $9.95 
up. Write for free picture folder. 


THE WEBB COMPANY 
_Box 184-OL Drexel, Missouri 


‘Arkansas Coon Hound Kennels 


Pointers and Setters, priced reasonably. Outstand- 
ing coonhound combination tree hounds. Extra nice 
started tree hound. Also, fox, wolf, deer and cat 
hounds. Outstanding rabbit hounds. Small type 
squirrel dogs. Silent trailers, good tree barkers. Also 
young hounds ready to start hunting. All trained 
hounds sold on 10 day trial. Money back guarantee. 
Write for free literature and price list. 


JOE STRATTON AND SONS 
PHONE 554) ROGERS, ARKANSAS 
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| that are mainly composed 
| shooting also have helped to some ex- 
| tent, 
| more endurance to carry them through 


caution ir this respect. They claim that 
the breed is so calm under working con- 
ditions that even the big ones can be 
used in a duck boat without any fear 
of the craft being capsized. 

There’s a general tendency in all re- 
triever breeds to favor oversize dogs. 
Bench shows are somewhat responsible 
for this, perhaps, since big dogs put in 
a more striking appearance. Field trials 
of blind 
since larger dogs usually have 
the long, repeated tests. 

The Chesapeake is perhaps the only 
dog that is selectively bred with a stern 
higher than the shoulders. While this 
would put a land-working dog at a dis- 
advantage, it is a distinct advantage to 
a swimmer since it emphasizes the pow- 
erful water drive of the back legs. The 
structure also lightens the cogs front 
end in comparison with his total weight, 
moves the body’s cente~ of gravity 
backward, and pevmits the animal to 
swim high and thus see better when 
pushing through rough water. 

Of all the dog’s physical characteris- 
tics, his coat is perhaps his greatest 
advantage. The breed’s standard sums 
up the reasons why. “The oil in the 
harsh outer coat and the woolly under- 
coat is of extreme value in preventing 


-the cold water from reaching the dog’s 


skin, and aids in quick drying,” it says. 
“The coat sould resist the water in the 
same wavy that a duck’s feathers do. 
When he leaves the water and shakes 
himself, his coat snould not hold the 
water at all, being merely moist.” 

Chesapeakes are natural retrievers 
and take to water as readily as fish, but 
in selecting pups from this or any other 
retrieving breed of dog it might be wise 
to apply a few simple tests. 

Not all dogs like to take foreign ob- 
jects in their mouths. A pup that will 
grab things up in his runway and carry 
them around has the promise of being 
a good retriever. Such frisky pups 
shouldn’t be fussed with or chastised 
for galloping around with their feed 
pans. They may wreck a few of them in 
the process, but they’re learning early 
in life to do the things you'll eventually 
want them to do. 

You can also test their liking for 
water by taking the pups to a shore- 
line, wading in the water, and seeing 
how readily the pups will follow. 

Some Chesapeake breeders will tell 
you that tests like this aren’t necessary, 
for the pups will always take to water 
and to retrieving. Perhaps they’re right 
since I’ve never seen one that didn't, 
but it does no harm to make sure. 
McDowell Lyon. 





NO CLOSER CALL 


(continued from page 41) 


testing to see if any 
jaguars are close by,” explained Vegas. 

“We roar for jaguars too,” Dale ex- 
plained, ‘‘but we don’t do it in camp.” 

“Ooh-ah, huh-huh-huh,”’ came an an- 
swering roar from the jungle along the 
stream. Another booming noise sounded 
from the thick growth on the far side 
of the first savanna. Then another 
jaguar answered downstream, and an- 
other took up the challenge on the “far 
side. Soon a Gozen tigres were roaring 
at once. Dale and Clell Lee looked at 
one another. They had come a long 
way to get into good jaguar country. 
There was no doubt that they were in 
the middle of it. 

Before dark, one of the guides shot a 
white-tail deer in the clearing near the 
camp and brought both hindquarter's in 
over his shoulder, That night, as the 
men crawled under their mosquito net- 
ting, they could hear two jaguars quar- 
reling over the remains of the deer. The 
Lee boys had no doubt that their hounds 
would find ample trails to follow next 
Gay. 

On that first 


“Ramel is 


morning, however, it 


was not as easy as they expected. Near 
the torn remnants of the deer, Clell 
and Dale urged on some of their best 


hounds, led by a bitch named Bell that 
had been on jaguar trails before. Quick- 
ly she nosed the matted grass and 
bawled her approval. The other dogs 
followed. Soon they singled out a 
jaguar with prints the size of a man’s 
hand. Ignoring the small deer that 
started out of the grass at the sound 
of their barking, the hounds strung out 


in a line, running the scent the tigre 
had brushed along the grass stems. 


Bell, head high, barking in clear notes 
that rang over the savanna, was in the 
lead. 


In a minute the sound of her baying 
was muffled as she plunged into the 
jungle. By the time the men reached 
the edge of the growth, the dogs had 
passed through and were crossing an- 
other savanna beyond. Fortunately the 
tracks swung in a wide arc, so that the 
men could again catch up. 

They were close when Bell emitted a 
sharp bark. Then the whole hound pack 
broke into the furious barking of dogs 
that are fighting game. 

The fighting was on the edge of a 
strip of jungle near the creek. The men 
thrust their guns forward and stepped 
gingerly into the growth. Here and 
there a dog body darted forward. 
Muffled growls told of jaws that were 
biting into fur and flesh, but the hunt- 
ers could make out no tigre backed 
against a jungle tree and fighting for 
his life. 

Suddenly Dale relaxed and dropped 
the muzzle of his rifle. ‘It’s only kit- 
tens,”’ he said shortly. He jumped for- 
ward, pushing dogs aside. Dropping his 
rifie, he held up a small spotted ball of 
snarling fur. It was a jaguar kitten 
no larger than a house cat. On the 
trampled ground at his feet lay two 
more kittens. both dead. 

Dale handed the live kitten to Senor 
Vegas. ‘Here’s vour first tigre,’ Dale 
said with a grin. “TI had no idea they 
were so small in this country.” 

A jaguar roared-——so close that the 
leaves seemed to tremble. The dogs 
stopped their growling and _ listened. 
Then Bell darted forward with the 
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4 0 ij 4 DS rest of the hounds after her. The jungle 
| was so thick each dog disappeared in | O or 
Redbones, Blacktans, | a single leap. The jaguar roared again. 
Blueticks, Foxhounds, |Then all was silent. Suddenly Bell | 
broke into the long rolling trail cry. ! 





Rabbithounds, Bea- 
lehounds, Bird dogs. Puppies all breeds. 





Free Literature and pictures. Trial. Other dog voices joined in. The pack 
SHORT CREEK KENNELS . 
BOX 464 Boaz, atasama | WaS moving back toward camp. a cael 








“Tl get the truck,’’ Dale said as he 


turned back along the jungle trail, ‘‘and nal —_ . = bas 
a H U Ni T E R Ss meet you beyond that first big neoedtienseg ri 7 ae a » 













We offer hounds of all types | We'}] cain a mile or two that way.” 
and breeds. : y 











Coon, Combination hounds, | Clell nodded silently and took one of 
Fox, Rabbit and Squirrel the sportsmen by the arm. This was 
— : . Ray Watson, an experienced hunter 
pg hte cele “ho had come all the way to Venezuela 
HILL-SIDE KENNELS =| “0 18 ae * uneriaian 
SESSER 1, ILLINOIS — just to get one of these spotted cats. 
Ee oan | “That female tigre feels bad about y 


ry HUNTERS! her kittens,’ Clell cautioned. ‘We'd 


Coonhounds, Combination Hunt- best be careful. 
ers, Foxhounds. Rabbit hounds; | 
Blacktans, Redbones, Blueticks, 
Spotted, Trained. Reasonable. 


Literature free. Trial allowed. ay Watson looked at the jungle on 
WILDWOOD KENNELS both sides of the thin trail on which 
Dent. OF, Merrtcw, titinole they walked. The flat leaves of jungle 

















LARGEST ca lanl wen against oe waiignicey 

AKC on each side. A hidden jaguar could 

tas ences sink its teeth into his back before they 
Champion sired pups $20. Champion sired ever saw her coming. 

started $25. Champion sired bred females $35. Miguel, the native guide, called softly 

Broken $35. from ahead. ‘‘Huella de tigre. Fresca! nats ; : 

Fresca!” he said in excited tones as he Christmas and hope to get a BIG 

WITIS pointed at the tracks in the muddy box of MILK-BoNneE Doe Biscuits. All 

501 Plain St., Brockton, Mass. eround. Clell bent over the place. In the fun of a bone plus chewing exer- 





Dogs do catch the excitement of 





High Class Shooting Dogs had formed a low archway so that the 





cise and nourishment. Wrap up a 
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We offer black and tans, bluctichs, Kedgenes, | imches across. A thin trickle of muddy |  iix-BONE products con- Gace 
Wiens, Gandeane, Gonskin and eahers. water still ran into the depression. Clell tain nutrients your dog : . 
Write for free picture list showing types and | glanced apprehensively at the close- needs: Vitamins A, Bi, B2, 
breeds, price list, etc. | growing foliage. The noise of the dogs | Sands... Sanam... 
Shipped with trial at reasonable prices. was a distant roar in the jungle off to | a eg thane 
OKAW RIVER KENNEL, COWDEN, ILLINOIS § one side. Flour . . . Minerals. 
Top Notch Coon Houndsss sss a7='] |. “Keep your rifle ready,” he said curt- 
Combination Hounds........ wanegues $50 ly to Watson over his shoulder. 
Nice Started Coon Hounds. ..........330 | | Miguel soon turned to the left 
Fox, Wolf and Deer Hounds.......... $30 through a narrow opening which had 
7 a LS aeaacet oA ee ce ee ‘ae been a jungle stream during the wet NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Extra good Squirrel dogs..... wiceus vee season. Here the rushing waters had SECTIONAL 
10 days trial left a bed of dark sand which formed a | 
Virgil Hendrix Seligman, Missouri natural path. Above, vines and branches AT LA KENNEL 43, 143 











struggling up toward life-giving light 





waste Permanens? Built-in 


Finest lot of Setters, Pointers, and Coonhounds we aes joa a all ‘ " 
have ever owned and offered for sale in our 28 years’) | Men bent over as they followed the 


service Every dog carefully trained and_ thoroughly “types ; sane : ee : . 
experienced in the field. Both stream bed in single file. Miguel pointed 
close and wide hunters, with out jaguar tracks in the sand. Clell 
and without papers. Price rea- . ‘ 
noticed other imprints crossing the 
stream bed at right angles. All the 


sonable, and shipped for trial 
See and try one before you buy. 
tracks seemed to be fresh. They were 


Time payment if desired. Write 
for full information today. 
Tel.: Bethel —— 620 








—arye's Kennels BOS Tenn. _| walking into a patch of jungle that was 
a regular jaguar den. 
FOR SALE “Listen,” Clell hissed between his ATLAS FENCE COMPANY 
HUNTING HOUNDS: Coonhounds, Com. teeth as he grabbed Ray Watson's eee» SOAR Ss ee 
bination hounds, Foxhounds, Rabbithounds; shoulder. Miguel also stopped short. 





Exceptional Game Finders. Black and Tans, R a a a oe » Ths 
Redbones, Blveticks, Redticks, Spotted etc. The noise of the running hounds had 


Sold Cheap. Trial. Pictures, Literature, Free | suddenly grown louder. The dogs had 
DIXIE KENNELS, D2 Herrick. iitinols turned directly toward them. The high- 
mene = Ce barks told clearly that they 



















BLACK AND TAN were running the jaguar. Miguel un- 
COONHOUND PUPS ) sheathed his machete. The noise of . — a oe 
__,.Bred for Hunters by Hunters the hound pack grew louder. By some p ; UrHKUre, NUS, Ste. 
Majestic, long-eared, bugle-voiced, fast, cold : rotects anything you want your 


trailing, natural-born, tree-barking houndsot | trick of sound, the barking now seemed few 3 ies alone. Shake on a little 
Early American Fame. Typey pups sired by , . ahaa owder aperone—you can’t smell 
our top stud cooners and from matings within | to come from both ends of the stream it; dogs avoid it. Easy way to train. 
our hunting pack. We maintain the oldest | tunnel in which they stood. Leaves| Use on slippers, drapes, etc., to stop 
and finest AKC registered field and show . puppy damage. Harmless to every- 








aicneaunieas Lied mpeg | suddenly rustled at the side of the path. thing in the home. Keeps male dogs 
Route 2 Greencastle. Ind. | Was it a dog? A deer frantically flee- away from females in season. 
— = j) |ing the sounds of the hunt? All eyes cane Se ence Order POWDER 
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Well started young hounds .. $35. KITTY CHAPERONE-— Prevents cats from clawing and 
Young, untrained hounds . $25. | through the foliage. | ruining expensive chairs, drapes, rugs, ete. Keeps them 
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The jaguar whirled toward the cope bage cans, etc armless to you, your pets and your plants. 
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PROTECT CHILDREN 


Pela Clean 
~i» FLEA-NO 
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"2605 


$495 


Use this revolutionary, 
on regular bed of pet, 
or dogs of fleas, ticks, nits. Pleasant, clean odor 
counter-acts animal smell. Kennel-tested by vet- 
erinarians. Order today —money back guarantee! 
Check or Money Order. 

P.O. Box 1143-71 


V. F. GARRETT CO. DALLAS, TEXAS 


post 
post paid 
PAID Vey 200m) 


chemically treated mat 
or separately — rids cats 









HOUSEBREAKING SCENT 


HOUSEBREAK YOUR PUPPY 


Guaranteed to quickly - safely 
housebreak your puppy or money 
back! So simple, nothing to give... 
2 drops on newspaper—inside or out 
—you pick the spot. Reaction is fast! 
Grown dogs go when and where you 
wish—on walks—trips—in apartments—etc.! Elimi- 
nate muss—fuss save your temper. Order by 
mail—Today $2.00 postpaid. 
PACIFIC COAST SCENT CO. 

6555 E. Compton Blvd., Compton 7, Calif. 
30 OTHER SCENTS - DEALERS - JOBBERS WRITE 




























HEAVY GAUGE SOLID BRASS « 
LARGE RIVET HOLES* LETTERING 
1S PRESSED IN DEEP WITH A PRE- 
CISION MACHINE & WILL LAST rT: 
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MAY BE SUBSTITUTED FOR ANY ABOVE igs 


ANDERSON MFG. 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Bill Boatman Dept. 0.L. Highland, Ohio 
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fifteen years old. 














Did you get the 
hunting ttt training Gogs, when he was 


doon icial, boxes ot the hunting breeds: 


SOS $25.00 COMBINATION . .$20.00 
SEMI-SILENT . $20.00 SQUIRREL ..... $15.00 
WAGIS wescccan GEGBO FOR 2.0 wr cccves $25.00 
10 DAYS TRIAL 
Write for literature containing terms of sale. 
J. N. RYAN KENNEL 
_MURRAY KENTUCKY 






SHOOTING Docs TRAINED = 


Complete job strictly guaranteed. Staunch 
on point, steady to wing and shot, back. a 
Retrieve tenderly and promptly on com- a 
mand and stay and hunt dead and crip- 

ples. ALSO training and boarding by " 
the month i: 


LUCAS KENNELS 
Phone 3301, Rose Hill 
BERBER EE 









Newton, Ill. 





CUPID LO Sen ee 
Veal /T WORKS! to KEEP Docs AWAY 
WHILE FEMALES ARE IN SEASON. USEO 
SUCCESSFULLY FOR OVER 25 YEARS. SAT- 
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cmt PIERPONT PRODUCTS CO. DEPT. V1 
P.O. Box 38. Boston ' 90, Mass. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 







| 


as a 


| too 
| over him. 


late. The jaguar bounded clear 


Watson instinctively flinched 


| back, swinging the barrel of his gun. 


There was a resounding thud as the 
metal struck the jaguar over one ear. 
The cat half turned in mid-air and 
landed next to Miguel. With another 
bound, it disappeared into the jungle 


on the far side. 


| 


he men stared at each other in the 
gloom. Except for the evidence of 
freshly turned sand where the jaguar 
landed, Clell couldn’t believe the ani- 


'mal had actually brushed him in pass- 


| scent. 


ing. 
In another 
upon them and around them. 


second the dogs were 
Old Bell 


| still led the other hounds, running with 


her head up in the tunnel full of jaguar 
Some of the other dogs turned 


|aside to greet the humans they found 


in so unexpected a place, but the men 
still seemed stunned. Miguel was mur- 
muring “Santa Maria’ and crossing 
himself. 

Clell recovered first and turned away 

rough the jungle in the direction the 
.ogs had gone. Ray Watson followed 
with his rifle thrust ahead cautiously. 
In a few yards the jungle thinned out 


slightly. A sluggish stream wound off 
to the left, looping around an impene- 


trable patch of dark-colored stems with 
leaves like elephant ears higher than 
a man’s head. Bright scars on the stems 


showed the jaguar and dogs had 
crashed on through. 
Clell hesitated at the edge of the 


dense growth. The roar of the dogs 
sounded close and yet strangely muffled. 
The tigre had come to bay in that 
tangle. As Clell listened, one of Bell’s 
vicious growls gagged on jaguar hide. 
Then it broke into a shrill yelp of pain. 
In that thicket, the jaguar could rake 
a dog into those awful teeth. They had 
no chance to dance away. 


Ray Watson came up with Miguel 
following timidly behind. Without .a 


word, Clell took the machete from 
Miguel’s hands and turned toward the 
thicket. With his rifle in one hand and 
the knife in the other, he attacked the 
woody stems. There was another cry 
second hound felt the teeth or 
claws of the tigre. Clell cut away 
swaths of the growth with every swing 
of the blade. 

Clell’s narrow path spurted ahead 
until he could hear the noise of the dogs 
clearly. The stems just ahead were 
whipping wildly. There was a splash 
of yellow in the shadows. No—it was a 
hound that leaped forward, then jerked 
back as a massive paw swept before its 
face. Clell swung the machete once 
more. Another armload of stems fell 
before the long knife. He dropped the 
blade and pushed the rifle forward. 


| There was the body of a dog off to one 


side. Brushing the stalks to right and 
left, Clell almost fell among the hounds. 

The jaguar’s face seemed only inches 
from his own. Clell thrust out the rifle 
barrel instinctively. There was no time 
to line up the sights. The distance was 


so close he couldn’t miss. A hound 
charged in from the side. The tigre 


| turned to face the dog. Clell felt the 





rifle jerk back against his shoulder at 


the blast of the shot and saw the bullet 
rip a shallow furrow across the back of 
the jaguar’s neck. Instantly the animal 
rose into the air. The rifle was wrenched 
from his hands. Clell spun toward the 
narrow opening through the jungle. He 
took one desperate leap. His foot caught 
in a bundle of foliage that he had 
dropped there only moments before. 
With hands clutching frantically at the 
swinging stems on both sides, Clell 
crashed face down in the mud. 

That’s when Clell hunched his shoul- 
ders to feel the jaguar’s teeth in his 
back. He half drew his knees beneath 
him. Why was the tigre so slow closing 
in? Where was his rifle? 

A gagging cry just behind answered 
one question. Bell had leaped full in 
the jaguar’s face. Now the _ black- 
spotted paws of the tigre held her off 
the ground like a giant would hold a 
rag doll. Clell could hear the crunching 
of bone and flesh. 

Clell’s searching fingers closed on the 
cold steel of his gun barrel. Just as he 
ripped it from the ground and swung 
around, a blast of noise almost deafened 
him. Ray Watson stood in the narrow 
opening. Watson’s raised gun boomed 
again, and the jaguar flinched and 
dropped Bell’s limp body. With a side- 
ways leap, the spotted cat disappeared. 

Before the stems stopped swinging, 
Clell pressed through the place where 
the tigre had disappeared. There it 
was. The yellow-and-black tail still 
twitched from side to side. One leg 
was bent strangely to the side, but the 
head and open mouth turned to face 
him. Even while Clell poured shot 
after shot into its body, the tigre gath- 
ered its hind feet for a final spring. 
But the fight was over. Slowly the big 
cat sank forward until its head rested 
on the ground almost beneath the muz- 
zle of Clell’s rifle. 


lell turned quickly to where Bell had 

gone down beneath the jaguar’s 
teeth. The dog had disappeared. A 
broad smear of blood led off into the 
growth. Clell followed this trail quick- 
ly, dreading what he might find. There 
beneath a large leaf old Bell had 
dragged herself to die. Clell gathered 
her in his arms and carried her out into 
the open. Blood pumped from the awful 
gash in her chest, but even with her 
eyes closed and lying limply as she was, 
she feebly licked Clell’s hand. 

“Quick!”’ said Clell tersely as he 
ripped away part of his own shirt. 
“Wet this in the stream there.” Miguel 
hurried to dampen the piece of cloth. 
With this, Clell staunched the blood. 
Then he produced a needle and thread 
from his shirt pocket and carefully 
stitched the ragged flesh. 

Old Bell didn’t die, but it will be long 
before she follows the big cats again 
Never was a dog treated with more 
kindness or fed more luxurious tidbits 
than she during her convalescence. 

In the next 30 days the Lees and 
their friends killed 27 jaguars, each an 
exciting chase, but the hunters neve! 
again met a tigre like the old female 
they fought in the thicket. When sh¢« 
fought, she meant to kill, and she al- 
THE END 


most did. 
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BEAGLE MAGAZINE OFFERS 
WORLD’S BEST BEAGLES 


Buy a beagle from the greatest assortment of field 
champions and rabbit runners. The breed’s greatest, 
pictured and described. Highlights in the beagle world 
combined with entertainment at field trials, hunting 
and instructions about this fast-growing sport of bea 
gling. 12 ~~ $3.00—copy 354 
OUNDS AND HUNTING 
13 Werntounen , Greenfield, Ohio 

















OUTSTANDING GUN DOGS 


Hunters, I have a fe w out 
standing setters, and point 

ers medium close and 
vide ranger From 3 to 
> Yrs old. vell rained 
easy to handle, a pleasure 
to shoot over Priced rea 





sonable « trial. rite me, 
tribe ene froeti 


BILL A. MOORE 
SESSER, {ILLINOIS 












——nouse TRAINED 
Finest AKC reg. show & 
beautiful creams, buffs, £ 
sidens, reds, & blacks Lg 


hunting stock: distem- 

per inoc., guar. healthy: 

ORDER NOW-—A most wel- 
gift: prompt. safe deliv- 





ll ship COD. Males or 
2 to 3le mos 


SAND LAKE KENNELS, Stone "take Wise. 


PLUCKRITE STRIPPING KNIFE 


$125 








Keep your dog well-groomed. Easy to use Made of se 
lected tempered steel. Razor sharp between deeply ground 
teeth. Will remove matted superfluous hair, with least 
annoyance to dog. Polished blade: painted handle Very 


action guaranteed. FREE catz ‘ye? 


(Box 65L) Setiainayiiie. N. 


Price 25. Satis 


WARNER “PRODUCTS co. 











ALASKAN 
SIBERIAN 
PUPPIES 


Childrens Very Best Playmates 
Sled Dogs, Racing Dogs 
OTTO BERG, Grandview, Mo. 
RETRIEVERS TRAINED 
THE YEAR ’ROUND 


LET US BOARD AND CONDITION YOUR GUN DOG 
DURING THE OFF-SEASON. 
PAUL B. GENTHNER 
TEALBROOK KENNELS Kennebunk, Maine 


























OUTSTANDING SHOOTING DOGS 


Have a few high-class trained 
Pointers and Setters—gun 
dogs you will be proud to 
own, and a pleasure to shoot 
over. Close, medium and wide. 
Prices reasonable. Shipped on 
trial. Write, phone or come 
Visitors welcome. Dogs shown 
on quai!. State dog wanted. Reference given. 
W. L. HARGROVE HARDIN, KY. 
‘Phone: 943-W-1, Murray, Ky. 


es All Chrome Collar 


Snap fastened lead 
ring. Custom made to 
size. medium to extra 
: heavy weight $1.35 ea 
_—— 6 for $6.50 post paid 
Free catalog—See Chrome Choke & Lead sets. All 
Breeds. (6-ft. Buckskin Training Lead each—$2.75 
3 for $7.50 post paid.) Wholesale price list 
LL D’S 













Birmingham, Mich. 


és NEW STYLE 
© s DOG COLLARS 








1492 S. Woodward 








Solid D-Ring in front of 

buckle formore strength. 

"i Fancy English bridle 
eather; Nickel plated buckle, D-ring, and rivets. Complete 
vith brass nameplate deeply stamped with your name and 
fdress and riveted securely to the collar. Please give 


breed of dog and state length wanted. 

hip throughout. 

each; 6 for $4.7 
Send chuck money order or we will ship C.O.D. 


Bill Boatman, 113 West Main St., Highland, Ohio 


RAT TERRIER 
PUPPIES 


Reasonable, small general 
purpose dogs. Natural ratters 
and fine house nets. Large 
type make excellent squirrel 
dogs. Variety of colors. 
Send dime for photos and 
literature. 


KENNY‘’S KENNELS 
: ST. JOHN KANSAS 


Expert workman- 
se anteed satisfactory. Only .89 cents 











THE MYSTERIOUS ULOK 


(continued from page 33) 


arms. Later, when the area’s men 
turned guerilla, the gun had helped him 
and the village get even with the in- 
vaders. My guide said the Winchester 
had two Japs to its credit. 

It was raining hard by this time, so I 

ecided to leave my slippers behind and 
hunt barefooted, since they told me our 
shooting would be done from small 
boats or in soft mud. 

When I saw the skiffs in which we 
were to embark, I decided at once they 
were far too small for me. They re- 
sembled the pirogues of southern Loui- 
siana, though higher in the prow and 
narrower. They were hollowed from 
single mahogany logs, and their bot- 
toms tapered into very shallow V’s. All 
in all, those skiffs were the tippiest, 
trickiest small craft I’ve ever got into 
or fallen out of. I barely squeezed into 
a sitting position in an inch of water. 

We set out upriver in a strong cur- 
rent, sticking close to the bank, which 
made me feel easier. On each side was 
the low-lying jungle. After about an 
hour and a half, the river began to flat- 
ten and spread over the countryside. 
Roque called to us and said that we 
were in flooded rice paddies, and that in 
other seasons the place would be green 
with rice. Now it stood from two to 
four feet deep in water. Out of the wa- 
ter rose the thickest, highest masses of 
water hyacinths I’ve ever seen. Almost 
identical in appearance to Louisiana’s 
pestiferous hyacinths, they stood in 
great clusters as much as four feet 
above the water. And among and be- 
tween them shot up all manner of reeds 
and ribbon grasses, what seemed to be 
dead palmetto fronds, and much more. 

The varied growth made the paddy 
fields appear to be solid ground, but our 
guides, shifting from paddles to long 
bamboo poles, began maneuvering the 


skiffs into the tangle of water and 
weeds, sometimes atop the growth, 


sometimes through it, and I saw no 
land anywhere. All this time the rain 
continued, and I had a hard time seeing 
ahead since there was no point in trying 
to wear my eyeglasses. 

I realized about this time that I still 
didn’t know what we were hunting or 
how we'd go about it. I called to Tom 
and asked. ‘Beats me, too,” he said. 
Then we asked Roque and his friend, 
who were sharing a slightly longer 
skiff with one guide. 

Roque yelled something that sounded 
like ‘‘You look,’’ and repeated it over 
and over until we finally got the idea 
that we were hunting for some kind of 
waterfowl with a name that resembled 
his shouted phrase. By this time Roque 
was standing erect, without shimmying, 


in the bow of his skiff, though I’m ready | 


to swear 
That was the only way to see the birds 
rising and to get in any shots except 
just ahead and on each quarter. But 
Tom and I never managed to stand up 
long even without a gun. 


And then the “You looks,” which are | 


variously spelled uloks and ulucs, began 
rising. Our three small craft had sepa- 
rated, and I couldn’t see the others. My 


right now it can’t be done. | 


| 
| 


‘Do you know all there 








WARNING! YOU'LL BE SORRY 


{[F YOU DON’T CONTACT US BEFORE YOU 
BUY! All ages ready to go—some trained. Unre- 
lated pairs. Natural HUNTERS from world-ta- 
mous lines. Point, honor, retrieve like experts at 
young age. (5 mo. pup shown above.) Unexcelled 
liveability & performance record. Guaranteed 
100°, healthy. Rabies, permanent distemper 
shots, wormed, registered, housebroken, free 
dog-house crate. Ship everywhere’ but Russia. 
On approval. Breeding is a science & is our 
business—not a hobby. Here to stay, not fly-by- 
nite. Sold hundreds of pups to satisfied HUNT- 
ERS. Our determination to uphold fine reputation 
of breed & our kennels insures you A-1 pups. 


REGAL WEIMARANERS 


ED REGAL, Ph. 3-5779. 3810 Bowie, Amarillo, Tex. 

















WEIMARANERS 


Years of constant culling and improvement in breed- 


ing stock, has made Field Master's strain the first 
choice of men who know, and appreciate good dogs 
Finest bloodlines of two continents, plus official rep 
utations—-your guarantee of quality Shipped any- 
where at our own risk. on five day approval 


If we can't sell you a better pup 
we don’t want your money 
FIELD MASTER'S KENNELS, See. 


Home o° Ch. Casar von der Fi eld 


Route One AUGUSTA, "WISCONSIN 


WEIMARANER PUPS 


Stop losing dead and crippled game. Help 
our game conservation program by using a 
famous German ‘‘Gray Ghost’’ all-purpose 
hunting and companion dog in the field. 


Inquiries promptly answered 


4. D. HAM RUBE LIPE 


Palmer. Kansas 


WEIMARANERS 


Puppies 
Bred Females 
Stud Service 
ADRIAN 
WEIMARANERS 
New Ulm 








Minnesota 














WEIMARANERS 


Seven pups, bred to hunt, sired by Field Cham- 
pion Palladian Perseus, out of Field Champion 
Y-Mar’s Dawn. Will be sold only to men who 
will promise to train them for the field. Also 


well-bred pups. 


BOBBY BREZLER 
Room 209 Wayne Bidg., Ph. 912R13 or 1724, Waynesboro, Pa. 


WEIMARANERS 


Puppies of unusual talent, that natural- 
ly point and retrieve. Trained dogs that 
will give youa signal that there are live 
birds—also assure you of every crippled 
or dead bird. 


FIELD KING KENNELS 
Cc. Gronigen Rt. £4, Stillwater, Minn. 
COONERS 


| R | LE Combination Tree 


founds Bird 
dogs. High-Class Fox-Hounds. Rabbit dogs 


other 























STRAIGHT 


and Beagles a Speciality. Prices reasonable. 
Free literature and Pictures. TRIAL ALLOWED. 


RACCOON MOUNTAIN KENNELS 
Oures Thomas, Owner 
ALBERTVILLE. ALABAMA 


is to know about DOGS? 


We don’t either, but we do know that ge can find out just 
about anything you want to know from the 156 books Listed in 
BOOK CATALOG. There are Beaks on HUNTING 

ow to train them, on over 50 BREEDS, on CARE, 
° BRE I DING and building KENNELS. There are pedi 
gree forms, maps and charts—the most famous DOG STORIES 
ever wri tten. We are proud of the selection and we want you to 

Send 25¢ for your copy today. 


DIFFILY’S DOG HOUSE, Box 81 OL, Clifton, N. J. 
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* * RESTOCKING * x _ 


BIG 
NORTHERN 
BOB- WHITE 


MATURE BIRDS—10 PAIR—$40.00 
YOUNG BIRDS, 8 to 10 weeks old, 
(24, grown), ideal for restocking—July 
to November. 10 pair for $25.00. 
Cash with order 
Immediate delivery 
MINIMUM ORDER: 5 pair quail. 


LOWRANCE QUAIL FARM 
Telephones 
3643 or 4755 
1730 Picher Joplin, Mo. 
CARL LOWRANCE, Owner 
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“TROUT STORY” 


See and read all about 
TROUT FARMING 
for Profit: 
TROUT FISHING 
for Fun and Profit; 


TROUT HATCHERY 
Operation. 


New Ideas « Venture « Investment 


W rite now—Enclose $1 for this 
interesting and valuable pic- 
ture story: 


Berkshire Trout Farm Inc., Dept. OL 


125 Parkway Road 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Ce ee ee ee ee ne ee ee ee 





Selected (Deodorized Skunks) —$20 ea. | 


Others, not selected, cheaper. 





Also Raccoons. Squirrels, Monkeys and dozens of other | 
| wild & pet animals, birds & reptiles of all kinds for sate. | 
| Tht Send us $1.00 for new Iilustrat- 
CATALOGUE! eg'catatogue. booklets and other | 
literature containing price lists. feeding & care infor- | 
mation, how to build cages. Refunded if you order | 
animats. Send for your copies today! j 


—SEND TODAY— 
“TRAILS END Zoological Dept. OL, St. Stephen, $. C. | 























WILD ANIMAL PETS 








MINK ‘25° 


All shipments made subject to 5 days’ 
inspection before acceptance. 
The quality of my Dark Mink is indicated 
by the fact that I have received an average 
of over $20.00 per skin for all pelts pro- 
duced during past 10 years. 
Silverblu, Breath of Spring 
Pastel & White Mink 
Sapphire and Aleutian 
Priced on request 
Book “‘Domestic Mink’’—$1.00 


Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch, Bemus Point,N.Y. 
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|feet of 
|laughing at each other, 


guide began shouting guttural warn- 
ings, which turned out to be addressed 
to the uloks, and now and then he’d 
smack the water or the hyacinths with 
his bamboo pole. 

He could speak almost no English, 
but when he yelled, “One, one,’’ and I 
heard a shot, I steadied for my first 
sight of the mysterious ulok. In a cou- 
ple of seconds I saw it, dimly and wet- 
ly, skimming the reeds ahead. I blazed 
away. On the second shot the ulok fell 
into the water, and so did I and my 
guide. With no effort at all I’d turned 


| the skiff over. 


We came up and stood in about three 
muck, water, and greenery, 
and the guide 
said, ‘You got.’ We tilted the skiff 
until it was empty, and after some 
false starts I got back in it while the 
guide found my first ulok. 


can hear my hunting friends in 
Greenville, Miss., saying that what 


follows is just a big lie and can’t be pos- 
sible. But the ulok has a head shaped 
like a dove’s, with a red tuft and bill, 
the body of a teal which it resembles in 
flight, bright-green legs, and green feet 
which are not webbed and are some- 
thing like a chicken’s except they have 
no spur. Believe it or not, despite the 
absence of webs, the bird swims. It 


also is good eating, particularly if 
soaked overnight in water to which 
three jiggers of whisky have been 


added. That’s supposed to take away 
any gamy taste. Later I found that the 
ulok is a variety of marsh hen common 
in the Philippine Islands. 

The rain kept falling and we kept 
hunting, and I fell out of the skiff once 
more before the day was over. Tom 
went overboard twice. I knocked down 
seven uloks, including one we couldn’t 
find, and, by mistake, a tiny yellow 
marsh bird that looks like our snipe 
except for its color. That shot sent all 


| the Filipinos into stitches. 


| were 


On toward noon the weather turned 
unseasonably cold, and the Filipinos 
freezing. We'd already made 
camp in a bamboo-stilt shed, without 
sides, rising out of the submerged fields, 
where the rice farmers stay during the 
season. It wasn’t high enough at the 
ridgepole for me to stand upright, but 
we sought shelter in it and had a go at 
our food. 

Beneveniente went into a hard chill 
just after we finished eating an amaz- 
ing mess of cold canned spaghetti, cold, 


| weak, and very sweet Filipino coffee, 


|and pressed gooily 





canned meat, wet brownies, canned 
pineapple, damp bread, and—one try at 
it—a gob of cold Filipino rice, unsalted 
together, topped 
with a sliver of fish. 

My nylon shirt dried in a few min- 
utes, and since I wasn’t cold then, we 
persuaded Beneveniente to take off his 
wet clothes and drape himself in the 
shirt. It went around him about three 
times. 

Then Tom and I built a preposterous 
fire inside half an empty can. We start- 
ed it with toilet paper and some strips 
from a paper sack in Roque’s providen- 
tial cracker tin, and fed it with bits of 
wood sliced from a dry and rotting 


stick we found on an upper berth in the 
shed. All this time our feet were in 
water, but it was warmer than the air. 
As an experiment, I sprinkled the fuel 
with a bottle of insect repellent I'd 
tucked in my pocket, and set a match 
to the pile. It worked. When the fire 
began blazing we propped up the crack- 
er tin’s top for a reflector. 

All of us took a clinical interest in 
thawing out Beneveniente. Thanks to 
my surplus padding of flesh, I didn’t 
feel too cold. The rest did, but none so 
much as our patient. We kneaded him, 
maneuvered his back scorchingly close 
to our can of heat, promised him a slug 
of whisky when we got home, and tried 
psychology by telling him how cold it 
gets in Minnesota, where Tom lives, and 
Maine, where I’ve hunted. 

It was amazing how much heat 
bounced out of that can and off the 
reflector, and how warm the dry nylon 
shirt felt to Benny. But as the rain and 
wind continued to beat down, I found it 
difficult to keep pretending I was warm 
in a sopping undershirt and pants and 
minus shoes and socks. 

An hour and a half later we were 
ready to go out again, all but our 
patient. The rain had slowed to a driz- 
zle, so we decided to hunt until 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Those hours were not 
among my most productive. I don’t 
know whether I was too stiff from cold 
or too homesick to concentrate on the 
uloks, but out of 12 shots I brought 
down one bird—embarrassing for a 
Mississippian who that morning had 
used only 13 shells for seven uloks and 
one unmentionable, without glasses and 
in a heavy rain. 


Ai it was a good hunt all the same, 
and one calculated to chase away 
the absent-for-Christmas blues. I won't 
forget those little uloks rising out of a 
watery, jungle-thick undergrowth, and 
skimming the hyacinths three feet 
above my head while I tried to shoot 
from a seagoing tightrope. 

Nor will I forget, if it’s all right to 
bring in a small sermon, some of the 
stories Roque and Beneveniente told me, 
with interjections from the guides, 
about the days of the Japanese occu- 
pation. 

In the very area in which we'd been 
hunting, the men from the barrio where 
we'd paused had rescued two American 
fliers and spirited them off to the 


mountains. The Japs executed more 
than 10 villagers for that feat. 
They executed others after a Jap 


pilot had gone down within half a mile 
from our paddy shed and hadn't been 
rescued. He sank like a stone, one 
guide explained—after some Filipino 
fishermen had clubbed him. 

What I'm saying is that in the Philip- 
pines we have a warm backlog of 
friends, the legacy of a generally sen- 
sible, fair, and humane policy which 
had its culmination in the gift of free- 
dom. I say, too, that if men can hunt 
together, wear each other’s shirts when 
they’re cold, and eat each other’s food 
they should stick together against the 
icy, evil wind that sweeps down, as it 
did that day after Christmas, straight 
from Siberia. THE END 
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MINK 


of Champion Quality 
Last year’s pelts brought TOP PRICES. We offer you 
Stewart Pastels, Royal Pastels, Sapphires in Breath 
of Spring and Royal. 
Perhaps THE FINEST mink you have ever seen. We 
believe we have the top show herd of the country. 
Prices On request. Mailing address, as below: 


LEWIS PALMER 
5308 Alpine Drive Murray, Utah 


wie = DUCK peat 


Planting aquatic foods is one thing— 
getting results is another. My 30 years 
of experience with wild rice, sage, 
celery, duck potato, etc. is your as- 
surance of good results. Write for plant- 
ing a stating conditions 
JACK SPANBAUER 

WINNEBAGO AQUATIC NURSERIES 
226 Lark St. 


























You Can Raise Genuine 


CHINCHILLAS 


And Make Money 
FREE UPON REQUEST 


Items of Interest—Ideas— 
Information— Opportuni- 
ties—Raising Chinchillas 


WARD L. PATTERSON 
__3511W. SheridanAve. ,DesMoines, lowa_ 












Big profits, large market, selling 
Pheasants to sporting organiza- 
tions for stock or as delicacies to 
better-class restaurants, hotels, etc. 
Demand exceeds supply. ae 5 today for 
FREE data on proven method. 
GREAT CENTRAL GAME MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 
Columbus 13, Kansas _ 





| PHEASANTS >}: 


SELECTED RINGNECKS 
Finest stock for breeding or release. 
Frozen pheasants—$7.50 per brace. 

WILD GAME FOR CHRISTMAS 
—THE PERFECT GIFT 
Write for full information 


ENGEBRETSEN 9¢"au” Chariton.lowa, 


Oshkosh, Wis. 











THE FUR BUSINESS IS 
ALWAYS GOOD 


I ship top breeding mink in all colors on 
approval everywhere. Free booklet gives 
inside ‘‘secreis’’ and pen plans. There is 
cheap feed going to waste right in your 
own area. Why not turn it into valuable 
fur? Ask me about this feed today, 


LAWRENCE MOLGARD 
BRIGHAM CITY 19, UTAH 














Large Carolina Bobwhite Quail 
Chuckar Quail—Tenn. Red Quail—Pheasants 


Young birds 8-12 weeks old. 
Ideal for restocking and field trial. 
All birds guaranteed to be in A-1 Condition. 
For prices write: 


L. MOOSE 
609 Roach St., Reidsville, N.C. 








Obedience-Training Guide 


iving Your Dog’s Life, by Ramona C. 
Albert, is a training book covering 
the basic obedience exercises from com- 
ing on command to directional retriev- 
ing and simple trailing. It is far more 
than that, however, and would be 
worth-while reading for any dog owner 
even without the chapters on training. 
While the title might not attract the 
amateur trainer of a sporting dog, the 
book will give him a much better under- 
standing of his dog than he ever had 
before. 

Three chapters are especially valu- 
able: Shaping Your Dog’s Habits, Ca- 
nine Misfits, and Correcting Bad Habis. 
They teach, for instance, not just how 
to correct shyness but how to discover 
the cause and remove it from the dog’s 
mind. 

Mrs. Albert was formerly a psychi- 
atric nurse, which accounts for her 
ability to analyze the dog’s mind. I 
have known her for many years as a 
trainer of the first rank, not only of 
dogs but also of amateurs training 
their own dogs. From her experience 
with hundreds of dogs she draws mauy 
anecdotes to illustrate the common- 
sense training and correction methods 
she has developed. 

I have not encountered a book that 
could be of more help to the amateur 
trainer of a companion or field dog, re- 
gardless of breed or type. It is pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, New 
York and sells for $3.—McD. L. 


a shy BIG NORTHERN 


| BOB-WHITE 
. ge 10 pair Dec. $35, Jan. $40 


Range feeder — saves re- 
neces SSS «= leased game birds, $6. Free 

leaflet describes it. Ranch-reared, oven-dressed, 

quick-frozen Game Birds: Gift packages: 6 quail $15: 

12, $28—prepaid in U.S. Large-lot prices, quail, 

pheasants nartridge: Cash only 

M. E. BOGL 527 Ogden St., 


(Quail since 1922) San Antonio 2, Texas. F-9500 
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Raise TURKEYS 
THE NEW WAY 


Write forfree information 
explaining how to make 
up to $3,000.00 in your 
own back yard. Address 
NATIONAL TURKEY INSTITUTE 











F. 
Phone: 4489 or 4410 
“TOY 


TWH Beans 


EASY, PROFITABLE. RAISE IN ANY CLIMATE, 
NO ODOR OR NOISE. FRIENDLY, INTERESTING PETS, 
THOUSANDS NEEDED FOR LABORATORY ——- : 
AND PET MARKET. SEND POSTCARD Pe 4S 
FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET! Vie AO, 


| Southern Hamster 
BOX L, 685 « GAFFNEY;S.C. 



















DEPT. 185, Columbus, Kansas 

Genuine! 
REGISTERED—Bred pairs and young mated 
pairs .. . Large, sturdy stock, guaranteed to 


litter. Write for FREE information about this 
sound and fascinating business: 


C & B CHINCHILLA RANCH 
WYOCENA WISCONSIN 





Big 


Northern Wuiive Quail 


CHUKAR PARTRIDGE 
MATURE BIRDS 


Live delivery and your satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for prices. Booking orders NOW. 


CAROLINA GAME BIRD FARM 
$10 Wilson St., Reidsville, North Carolina 
PHONE 3476 M. J. AND J. M. GILMORE 


ne 


CHINCHILLAS 


For a real money making 
Business. Offering some of 
the finest Breeding Stock 
available. Fully Guaran- 
teed. Get started in this 
Million Dollar Business 
today. 


Write or Visit 


THE L. A. CHINCHILLA RANCH 
Box 80 Mohnton, Pa. Established 1938 
CREATORS OF nationally known 
(SILVER MIST) Chinchillas AOCBR, Registered 


Latest Book on Breeding and Care, Price $2.00 


Wild Rabbits COTTONTAILS 
cus tn sox nawone se AND JACKS 


season for stoc king or 
coursin Place cottontail 
orders “now which can be 


shipped only in the late fall ae SA 
and winter months; can fur “ 
nish Jacks at all times ex Ce QI’ 


cept) in summer, when the 


weather is hot. MY PRICES Bez, 
WILL INTEREST YOU. SE a 


Live arrival guaranteed 
Every customer to be satistied 


EARL JOHNSON 
Rago, Kansas 

































ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


PLANT LEGAL NATURAL FOODS 

ALSO PHEASANT AND QUAIL 
Natural Foods will bring and 
wld large numbers at your 
favorite hunting or fishing ground, 
Used successfully 57 years. North- 
ern grown for northern waters, 







southern grown for the South, 

’ brackish water kinds for the coast. 
Why Wild Rice, Wild Celery and many 
U others adapted to all climates and 


waters, described in free illustrated book. Write, 
feseribe area, receive expert planting advice and 
hook, Wm, O. Coon. Naturalist 

Came FOOD URSTRES 
kosh, Wisconsin 


P. O. Box 371-B 











FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 





Choice breeding stock available in natural dark 
and mutation minks, which have won top awards 
for the past twenty years. For complete details 
vrite 


PURE BRED MINK FARM BRANCHPORT, NEW YORK 




















PEAFOWL 


Blue, White, Black Shouldered, Spalding Vari- 
eties—1953 Early Hatch, $30.00 pair—1952 Will 
Breed Spring 1954, $40.00 pair—1951 Will Breed 
Spring 1954 in full plumage, $50.00 pair. Un- 
related, purebred and healthy. Guaranteed to 


Please you. w? of CHAMBERS 
MAPLE LANE FARMS 


- Kingston New York 









RAISE CHIN-CHINS 
PURE BRED, PEDIGREED, PROLIFIC 

CASH MARKETS SUPPLIED for your Produc- 
tion, Pleasant—Easy—Full or Part Time. 

Learn HOW these year-round money-makers i 
can produce REAL PROFITS for you! 

FREE illustrated Booklet — WRITE TODAY! a 


ROCK HILL RANCH, SELLERSVILLE 37, PA. 












WORLD'S LARGEST BREEDER OF CHINCHILLA’ RABBITS 

















HIGHEST QUALITY 
PHEASANTS cass 





We have produced approxi- 
mately 8000 Pheasants that are ideal for either 
eating purposes, or shooting preserves. We have 
acres of range under cover. None of these birds 
have ever been brailed or had their wings clipped. 
They have been fed in strict accordance with the 
recommendations of the Purina Feed Mills, re- 
sulting in maximum growth in the minimum time. 
Some of our birds have been used on hunting 
preserves this year and have given wonderful 


results. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Write or Phone J. E. BOWDEN 
2175 Person Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Phone—4-7345 or Coldwater, Miss., Phone—2342 


TRU +400"MONTH 


INTEREST You 


It is easily possible to earn up to $400 a 
month raising Guaranteed Thoroughbred 
ANGORA AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 
RABBITS. Good markets for Wool, Pelts, 
and Meat. WRITE TODAY for FREE IN- 
FORMATION, prices and where to sell. 


WHITE’S RABBITRY 
Jackson, Mich. 






209 3rd St., Dept. 26 








MAKE $5,000.00 yearly OUTDOORS 


Some are making many times this 

raising mink, chinchillas, fox and 

other animals. Send for FREE copy 

“Profitable Outdoor Occupations” or 
enclose dime for sample maga- 
zine covering fur farming, 
trapping, fur news. Fur Trade 
Journal, 588 Mt. Pleasant Road, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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WHERE TO GO 


FISHING 


VACATIONING 


HUNTING 





wk ALASKA xk * 





eFOR chm OR FALL 1954: 
ALASKA! 


HUNT GIANT @ 
KODIAK BEAR, . 


world’s largest,» 
take interestinge 
movies and have 
some of the fin-@ 
est rainbow and@ 
other trout fish- 
ing in Alaska. 
r= We use a luxuri- 
@ ous yacht to hunt the numerous bays, but also have 
@fine camps in wilderness. TAKE YOUR WIFE 
@ ALONG AS A HUNTER OR NONHUNTER, She’ll 
@enioy every minute and be comfortable. Arrange @ 
@ NOW for one of our two week hunts in the Spring e 
@or Fall of 1954, Daily airplane service to Kodiake 
@from any part of U.S.A. WE FURNISH EVERY-@ 
@ THING. For further information please write AIR@ 
@MAIL or WIRE & 


¢ CHAS. MADSEN, sox 6-905, “koaian: Alaska g 











AMERICA'S GREAT 


ALA SKA LAST FRONTIER 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies. 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send 25¢ NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magazine—or, send $3,00 for a year's subscrip- 
tion, 12 issues. Your enjoyment is guaranteed. 





ePsciat OFFER! pree! Subscribe to Alaska’s Maga- 

e NOW and receive absolutely free, a two-color map 

of Alaska, 17” giving towns, rivers, mountains, 

glaciers, roads, oe it will help you to learn more about 

“The Last Frontier”! You will receive this map, with 
your first magazine, by Return Mail! 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 





BOX 0-118 








KODIAK BEAR HUNTS 


SPRING & FALL HUNTS 


Hunt the World's Largest Bear 
with reliable and experienced guides 
W. A. ‘‘Pat’’ CANNON 
REGISTERED ALASKA GUIDE 














KODIAK BEAR iia 


Live in a cabin and hunt the BIG ONES 
FALL HUNTS for 
SHEEP—CARIBOU—GRIZZLY—MOOSE 
from one base camp 
Airmail or wire to: 


HAL WAUGH, "°z!st*re? Moose Pass, Alaska 












ALASKA BEAR 
Polar, Kodiak, Glacier, Grizzly 
and Peninsula Brown Bear 


Make your reservations now for 1954 spring 
hunts with us via Airmail. 


ALASKA GUIDES AND OUTFITTERS 
Mile 147 Glenn Highway, Palmer, Alaska 
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| Hazard Advertising Co., 


| New Rochelle, 


All Over the Map 


with P. A. PARSONS 


ass in his pants. Rev. Deward Pol- 
B ing, Smithburg, W. Va., baptizing 
persons by total immersion in 
lake near Buckhannon, that state, came 
to halt in pronouncing baptismal words, 
exclaimed “oops!”, pulled struggling 
largemouth bass from inside pants 
waistband as he stood deep in water. 
Bass had swum up pants leg ...Itsa 
zonkey, zir. Gene Holter, Anaheim, 
Calif., took strange critter to famed 
New York Zoo for inspection. Cross be- 
tween zebra stallion and donkey. Foal 
had striped legs, faint stripes on coat. 
Perhaps first hybrid of kind. 

Ohio oddities. Squirrel season in Ohio 
spawned freaks. Ravenna resident lost 
pet monkey, advertised for its return. 
Next day hunter phoned, confessed he’d 
shot it. Thought it was a squirrel. An- 
other hunter, punctured by shot fired by 
careless companion, fired back. Result, 
both went to hospital to have shot dug 
out. 

Blasted bird with hose. John Lucas, 

New York 
City, watering garden of his home in 
saw hawk perch on 
fence post near by. Knowing hawk had 
been preying on small birds, Lucas 
turned hose full force on it, knocked it 
out, captured it alive ... Bird wanderer. 
Neal Edwards, Niles, Mich., saw chukar 
partridge while hunting in upper pen- 


| insula, photographed it for sure identi- 


fication. State game men puzzled. No 
chukars ever released by state there, 
terrain believed not suited to that 
gamebird. 


Live canned clams. Claus Kotsch, 
Lake View, Iowa, fishing Blackhawk 
Lake, got hook snagged on beer can 
lying on bottom. Found it punctured 
with shot holes, inside it three living 


| fresh-water mussels and a dead one. 





Imprisoned ‘‘clams” were 2% to 3% in. 
long, much larger than holes in can, and 
two to three years old. Mussels appar- 
ently had entered can when tiny, found 
enough food drifting in to feed on and 


grow Backbiting fish. Emory 
Cevene, hunting flounders at Gulf 
Shores, Ala., using gasoline lantern, 


was hit in eye by mullet which was 
dazzled by light and made high jump 


from water. Had new excuse for black 
eye: “A fish hit me.” 

Where buffalo again are game, For 
first time in many years Montana had 
open season this fall on buffalo on open 
range. But don’t get big ideas. Only 
three permits issued, 250 applications. 
Shooting confined to small herd of aged 
bulls in Absaroka Wilderness area ad- 
jacent to Yellowstone National Park. 
Bulls presumably had been driven from 
Park by younger, stronger bulls . 
Colorado bighorns. First Colorado open 
season on bighorns in 68 years resulted 
in kill of 58 rams. Open season was 
declared because state’s game men be- 
lieved taking of older rams would help 
sex ratio, general health of state’s herds. 


Another first. Iowans will have first 
open season on deer in span of 75 years. 
Dec. 10-14. Bows and arrows, shotguns 
with rifled slugs only Deer car 
wreckers. Last year in Wisconsin 564 
cars were smashed up in collisions with 
deer ... Key deer up. Under protection 
Florida’s famed midget Key deer have 
increased last year to an estimated 90 
or 100. Fish & Wildlife Service, National 
Wildlife Federation, Boone & Crockett 
Club co-operated to protect them. 

Recognize them? According to Field 
Sports, British sportsmen’s magazine, 
1st-year fallow deer buck was once 
known as fawn; 2nd year, pricket; 3rd 
year, sorel; 4th year, sore; 5th year, 
bare buck; 6th year, buck; 7th year, 
great buck. Modern nomenclature calls 
buck over 4 years a full-headed buck 

. North Dakota antelope increase. De- 
spite 1952 kill of 973 antelope, North 
Dakota state estimate 1953 of this game 
showed herds totaling 4,815 animals. 
Thus the antelope had increased about 
25 percent during the year. 

Public access to fishing waters. While 
Michigan has total of 49,000 acres, state 
owned, of land fronting on 389 lakes, 
184 streams, this is only 3 percent of 
state’s total of 11,000 lakes, and stream 
frontage is scattered over 36,000 miles 
of rivers and tributaries . . . Hunting 
relatively safe. Sporting Arms & Am- 
munition Manufacturers Institute re- 
ports that last year gun accidents to- 
taled only about one in 4,000 hunters, 
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fatalities mumbered one in 32,258. 

Lunkers. Hans Wessels last Septem- 
ber caught 5314-lb. chinook salmon off 
Stinson Beach, Calif. R. J. Schaefer Co. 
reports Ed Cook Jr., Cuttyhunk Bass 
Club, Mass., in June caught 62%-lb. 
striper. James Walpole, Edgartown, 
Mass., caught 51 lb. 11 oz. striper in 
Martha’s Vineyard striped-bass derby. 

Fly fishing less destructive to trout. 
Michigan fisheries workers Drs. L. N. 
Allison, David S. Shetter, experiment- 
ing over past three years to determine 
effects of trout fishing with flies as 
against use of bait have found that on 
brook trout fly-hookings caused deaths 
of less than 4 percent of all released 
fish, worms 37 percent mortality; 67 
fly-hooked brown trout had no mortali- 
ties, 20 percent of worm-hooked brown- 
ies died; 11 percent of fly-hooked rain- 
bows died, 35 percent of those worm- 
hooked. 


Norfork Lake Again 


igen spot on the Arkansas fishing 
map is Norfork Lake, that newest 
flood-control reservoir in the north- 
central part of the state. With a shore- 
line of 510 miles and covering 31,000 
acres, it offers just about all an angler 
could ask. 

To date the biggest largemouth bass 
caught here weighed 10 lb., the largest 
smallmouth 5 lb.—but records are made 
to be broken. Recently four Tulsa, Okla., 
anglers caught 30 bass weighing a total 
of 194 lb. in one day’s fishing. That 
gives some idea. 

The best time for this bass fishing is 
spring and early summer. There is no 
close season on bass in the lake, and 
no period when artificials are banned. 
For spring fishing, deep-running cast- 


ing lures get the best results. Trolling 
is a favorite method, with spinner- 


bucktail combinations the most popular. 
As the season advances, bass will also 
hit poppers and surface plugs. Live 
minnows are good at all times. 

The smaller panfish give the fly fish- 
erman excellent sport. Bream, crappies, 
and green sunfish abound along brushy 
shores. The hordes of green sunfish are 
phenomenal. I have fished for hours in 
the Bayou Creek arm of the lake with 
a strike to nearly every cast. There is 
one drawback to this green-sunfish 
sport, however. The active little crit- 
ters run small, for there simply are too 
many of them for the lake. Competition 
for food has stunted their growth. But 
you will catch plenty of keepers. 

White bass are an ace in the hole 
during certain periods. In the spring 
they take live minnows, and many are 
caught by anglers fishing for bass. In 
the fall schooling, white bass give fast 
sport when they are feeding on the sur- 
face. Cast any kind of lure, plug, or fly 
into a surfacing school and you'll get 
plenty of action. 

A recent discovery on Norfork Lake 
is catfish. No one ever thought about 
fishing for them in the clear, still waters 
of the lake until Jack Campbell of 
Thayer, Mb., sank a trotline in a shel- 
tered bay. Estimating that the water in 
the deepest place was about 100 ft. 
deep, he weighted his line heavily, using 
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Two N.Y. Hunters and Large 
Kodiak Bear, Fall 1951 
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HUNT 


Two California Hunters. THREE 
LARGE BEAR, taken on first early hunt in April, 1952 


KODIAK BEAR 


.and one fowa Hunter. .and 


Hunt with us at a reasonable price in the World’s finest bear country! We have a good camp 
with electric lights and running water. We have comfortable, well-equipped cabins on the THREE 
LARGEST LAKES in the interior of the Island. Our parties hunt from these cabins at NO extra 
cost: We do not use tents. ALL OF OUR SPRING HUNTERS GOT THEIR BEAR IN 1953 AND 


WERE SATISFIED. We are booking hunts for the 


SPRING OF 1954; if you are looking for a 


good hunt we have it. Please make your RESERVATIONS as soon as possible. 


We are EXPERIENCED. 


LICENSED GUIDES with a lifetime of hunting and trapping and 


prospecting and know what a hunter wants and expects. We give each hunter the BEST of per- 


WRITE 


sonal guide service. 
not be answered. ) 


BILL PINNELL AND MORRIS TALIFSON. 





x x* 





AIR MAIL OR WIRE for full information. (Sorry. 


U. S. A. 


post-cards can 


BOX A-745, KODIAK, ALASKA 









All-season hunting of exotic foreign deer 








ON FAMED 
CAPTAIN EDDIE 
RICKENBACKER 


In the Rugged Texas 
Hill Country 


No closed season! Hunt deer im- 
ported from India, Burma, Japon 
and England. Native deer and tur- 
key in season. 
NO FEE UNLESS YOU 
BAG YOUR GAME 
Hunting towers, guides and dogs 


free. Comfortable accommodations 
nearby. 


RANCH 











EXECUTIVES! Come any time that suits you. Entertain 
your V.I.P. clients with a hunting party that's unique. 


Write, phone or wire for reservations: DAVID RICKENBACKER, 





A THRILL FOR REA HE-MEN! 


Hunt lion, bear, big game. Enjoy magnificent scen- 
ery, unbeatable climate, real Western food and 
hospitality with the top lion, bear hunting outfit in 
the West. 

For the best hunt of your lifetime call, Cornville 
12, Jerome exchange, (Arizona). 

Ace lion hunter LEO GREENOUGH, 

Owner, Spring Creek Ranch, Cottonwood, Arizona 








HUNT ON A PRIVATE ESTATE! 


81 acres of good hunting grounds in the Poconos. 
Professional guides. Home cooked he-man meals. 
Low rates. We'll obtain your license in advance. 
Oct. 31-Nov. 28: RABBIT, GROUSE, PHEASANT, 
SQUIRREL, etc. Nov. 16-21: BEAR. Nov. 30-Dec. 
12: DEER. 

For rates and reservations write or phone 


MERRY HILL © Lodge and Cottages 
Box 17, Cresco, Pa. Phone Cresco 6031 








*x**x AFRICA xx 








“ACTION IN AFRICA” 
HUNTING—PHOTOGRAPHIC—SIGHTSEEING. 
LION—ELEPHANT—BUFFALO. 

TANGANY IKA—LUANGWA—MOCAMBIQUE. 

EX VICTORIA FALLS—FROM $400. PER WEEK. 
FOR SALE—SEMI TAMED. 

LIONS— ELEPHANTS—RHINOS— BABOONS 
CHEETAHS—OSTRICHES—ZEBRA ETC. 


ORGANISER IN THE FIELD. (PARTNERSHIP BASIS) 
REQUIRED WITH CAPITAL. $10,000. 


Enquiries: Pan-African Tours & Hunts. 
120 Main Street—Johannesburg, S. Africa. 








WINTER VACATIONERS 


Spend your winter vacation at Knollwood Lodge, 4 
miles from city on beautiful Lake Hamilton. On Ideal 
resort. Pine interior housekeeping cabins, completely 
modern, fully equipped. Wooded, scenic Ouachif® 
mountain area. GOOD FISHING, GOLFING, WON 
DERFUL CLIMATE. Taking the baths at [lot 
Springs? Make this your home. YEAR ROUND. Writ« 


KNOLLWOOD LODGE 
Route 3, Box 67-OL Hot Springs, Arkansas 
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SHIKAR And SIGHTSEEING In INDIA 


WE OFFER YOU 7 
e The Thrills and Excitement of Big Game Hunting in the Tarai Forests, the home of Jim Cor- 


bett’s man-eaters, 
Sight of Wild Life in its Natural Surroundings. 


Let us know your requirements, and leave the 


rest to us. 


e The Pleasures of Camp Life in the Indian Jungles, 


We will draw up and "end to you a 


detailed program and an all inclusive quotation to suit your convenience and pocket. 


INDIAN SHIKAR & TOURS LTD. 


F. Block, Connaught Place, New Delhi, India 


e¢ The Unforgettable 
OUR EXPERIENCE and KNOWLEDGE SAVE YOU Time-Trouble-Money 
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BIG GAME HUNTERS 
Spring BEAR HUNT—and FISHING 
Fall MOOSE HUNTING 
Write, Air Mail, for particulars: 


PIERRE CHOCHIO and NOEL CHOCHIO, Guides 
Oskelaneo, Abitti Co. Quebec, Canada 








SHEEP — GRIZZLY — MOOSE 
DEER, GOAT, BLACK & BROWN BEAR 


Hunt the famous Shulaps and Chilcotin in B.C.’s wilder- 
ness paradise. Booking spring Grizzly hunts now. Spring 
and fall rates of $35.00 per day include everything. Write 
for descriptive folder of 8-12-14 day summer fishing trail 
ee trips low as $190. Top-notch trail accommodation in 
a rgin, unspoiled territory. Book your 1954 hunt or 
holiday now 
Grade ‘‘A’’ Guides & Outfitters 
Write—WALLY O'KEEFFE, 











REXMOUNT VIA SHALALTH. B.C... CANADA 
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IT'S HERE / | 


New! ALL TRUE 
= Slick Paper Magazine 
* only One of Its Kind 


TRUE WEST is the new all- }/ 
true, slick-paper magazine 
that's going places... 

fast! You'll like its fast- 
moving, exciting articles 
and actual photos of badmen, ghost towns, 
trail drives, cowboy life—the whole scene. 

















Don't miss the dramatic, double-length life 
story of every important INDIAN TRIBE IN 
AMERICA. Series begins with those fabulous 
FIGHTING CHEYENNES in the current issue. 





Also in this issue, articles by Charles M. Rus- 
sell, J. Frank Dobie, Fred Gipson, plus full- 
length true stories on Billie the Kid, Belle 
Star, John Ringo, Shorty Harris and others. 


Send $3.00 today for the next 12-issues. 


TRUE WEST P.O. Box 5008-E 











Austin, Texas 
Ss weal 





FLORIDA 


Big Beautiful Water Front Lots in Lake Coun- 
ty, Fla. Perfect Camp or Homesites. Only 
$10 down and $10 per month. No interest. 


Werke: W. J. Recs 


SUNNY DELL PARK 
Rt. +2, Leesburg, Fia. 











MAGNOLIA BLUFF 


Overlooking beautiful St, Johns River, famous for years as 
the best Large-mouth Bass fishing grounds in North America. 
MODERN HOUSEKEEVING COTTAGES, completely furnished, 
with toilet and shower, screened porch, and boat for the 
week » per couple, $30.00 and up. Also daily rates. 
OL TBOAR D MOTOK s bait and guides always available. 
For reservations, "phone Pomona Park Ex, 2443 or write: 


‘Arthur E. Cooper, Mgr. 
MAGNOLIA BLUFF 
BASS CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 
_SATSUMA 





AUTHENTIC “FISHING GUIDE 


NEW 1954 PERSONALIZED INFORMATION 
of FLORIDA new, No. 10. Best lake, river, gulf, § 
ocean fishing-vacation camps, resorts, deepsea ¢ 
boats. Maps, photos, details. Send 50c plus 10c § 
postage to Publisher, AUTHENTIC FISHING GUIDE, 
2266 Fairhaven Circle NE, Atlanta, Ga. 


Fishing Lodge, Key Largo, Fla. 
Enjoy the world’s finest fishing on 
Famous Key Largo. Deep-sea, reef, and 








bonefishing. Comfortable rooms and 
wonderful meals Sar and lounge. 
Overlooking the Ocean. Swimming 


pool, shuffleboard courts, horseshoes, 
o - goggle fishing, etc. American plan. 
————“ + Reasonable rates. Write, wire. phone. 


CAPTAIN JACK REILLY 














(Hunt—No Walking!) 
QUAIL WILD TURKEY DEER 
in FLORIDA'S WILDERNESS 


Our dogs are trained to hunt from jeeps while driving 
through the woods. Modern hsk. cottages and lodge 
with Cross Creek cooking. 

GOOD BLACK BASS & SALT WATER FISHING 
WITHLACOOCHEE RIVER LODGE 
Phone 89WI, Dunnellon Exch., Dessie Smith James 
INGLIS, Florida (Will meet trains, planes.) 


‘ED McCORMICK’S BEACON ‘'42” 
FISHING AND DUCK HUNTING CAMP 


20 Miles South of New Smyrna Beach on Mosquito 
Lagoon off U. S. 1. Boats-motors-cottages-modern 
restaurant—guides for fishing and duck hunting. 
An excellent opportunity to enjoy FLORIDA’S 
BEST FISHING AND DUCK SHOOTING. Come 
by LAND—by WATER-—by AIR. 
For information write to Shiloh, Florida 
Phone 2310 Oak Hill, Florida 











CLEWISTON INN 
Finest Small Hotel South—Open Year-round 
CLEWISTON, FLORIDA 





Cocktail ‘Loungo—Dining Room 
Fishing, Hunting, Golfing and Kestful Relaxation 
NOW COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 
For further information and folder write: 
EDDIE JONES, Manager 
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large suckers and chub minnows for 
bait. Everyone thought he was wasting 
his time—until he boated a catch of 
flat-head and blue catfish weighing well 
over 100 lb. the first night. I persuaded 
Jack to let me tag along one night and 
we took close to 90 lb. of catfish—the 
smallest weighing 5 lb., the largest 
nearly 20. 

There are outfitters in near-by Moun- 
tain Home and Cotter to take you on 
Ozark floats in White and Buffalo Riv- 
ers for fast-water smallmouth fishing 
as a diversion. Accommodations may be 
had in several fishing camps scattered 
over the lake and in Mountain Home. 
Coming in from the east, go to Salem 
Landing on Highway 62; from the west 
to Panther Bay Landing on the same 
highway, and from the north take 
Highway 101. Free ferryboats will 
shuttle you and your car from one to 
another of the three landings every hour 
of the day.—Harold Wales. 


Salton Sea Waterfoul 


he only sizable body of duck water 
left in southern California is the 
great Salton Sea. Here great numbers 
of pintails and widgeon rest, and fly to 
the Imperial Valley for food. In season 
there also is a good showing of geese. 

The Salton Sea lies east of San Diego. 
The state Division of Fish and Game 
operates a public shooting-ground plan 
there in season which works nicely. 
Nearly 250 improved blinds are avail- 
able at $5 a day. Pre-season reserva- 
tions for a part of these blinds may be 
made in Los Angeles and San Diego, the 
balance being handled at a station set 
up near Westmoreland, Calif., not far 
from the Sea. Accommodations for 
hunters are to be had in this and other 
Imperial Valley towns not far from the 
shooting grounds. 

At this writing hunters may shoot 
free in season on other portions of the 
management area. Great beds of tules 
and brush-lined dikes, as well as a 
heavy growth of salt cedar brush cover- 
ing much: shallow water, will appeal to 
the hunter who likes to pick his own 
layout. Much of this area is negotiable 
with hip boots or waders. But the mud 
is deep and tenacious. You will sweat 
profusely and shed surplus clothes, wad- 
ing in the hot sun of that below-sea-level 
section. Nights, by contrast, are often 
frosty in the waterfowl season.—Claude 
M. Kreider. 


Florida for Bass 


State Highway 17 takes the angler 
through the heart of Florida, with 
famous bass waters on either hand al- 
most to the western shore of Lake Okee- 
chobee. Side trips are easily made from 
it over a network of paved or improved 
roads, and a turn eastward on Highway 
60 at Lake Wales is the first easy ap- 
proach to the Kissimmee River. About 
25 miles east of Lake Wales this high- 
way crosses the river just south of the 
point where it emerges from Lake 
Kissimmee. 

Fishing boats are available at the 
camp by the bridge, and a trip upriver 
into the lake, or downriver through the 
flat prairie country toward Lake Okee- 


chobee, into which the river eventually 
flows, is usually well worth any effort 
involved. Lake Kissimmee is a large 
body of water with many shallow flats 
where topwater plugs are highly effec- 
tive. 

Turning off of Highway 17 at De Soto 
City in Highlands County, about 45 
miles south of Lake Wales, a paved road 
leads eastward to a fishing camp on the 
bank of Arbuckle Creek, a few miles 
out of town. There is excellent bass fish- 
ing in the creek, going upstream, and 
it’s only a short distance downstream 
to Lake Istokpoga, which is also good 
for anglers. 

Farther to the east along the same 
road are the lower reaches of the 
Kissimmee River. There’s a camp with 
boats on the broad canal connecting 
Istokpoga with the river, and from that 
point either river or lake may be fished. 
Sometimes the best fishing is in the 
canal itself. 

Fisheating Creek is the southern 
boundary of the bass territory reached 
by State Highway 17. Flowing into Lake 
Okeechobee this creek once produced 
many prize-winning bass, but local 
anglers say it isn’t what it used to be. 
—Herb McNeal. 


White River Trout 


he White River in Arkansas has 

been noted for its fighting bass, but 
with icy water pouring from beneath 
the new Bull Shoals Dam, and the 
older Norfork Dam, the river for a dis- 
tance of 10 to 12 miles below the dams 
has become a fine trout stream. This 
water is now stocked by the Arkansas 
Fish and Game Commission with both 
brown and rainbow trout. Two-pound- 
ers are common, with many reaching 
3 Ib. 

So far the most effective lures have 
been either a gold or silver spoon. The 
spoon must be trolled fairly fast and 
deep. A good boat is a must, with at 
least a 5 h.p. motor, and the angler 
must have knowledge of fast water. 
The best fishing comes when water is 
released from the dams, and at that 
time the water is really fast. There are 
experienced guides and boats at camps 
on the river. 

There are two camps to be found as 
you go west on U.S. 62 from Mountain 
Home to Flippin, then north to Bull 
Shoal Dam. There are good cabins, 
a government dock, and camping 
grounds. Inquire as to the time the 
water will be released before you go 
out on the river, since when that hap- 
pens the water rises several feet in a 
few minutes. 

Another camp and other camping 
sites may be found south of Mountain 
Home on Route 5 to Norfork. There 
are good cabins, also boats with ex- 
perienced guides. The fishing there is 
in the Norfork River below Norfork 
Lar, and is just above where that 
river enters the White River. 

Crisp mornings and cool tempera- 
tures there are such as to revivify the 
jaded angler. The rugged hills in this 
area are magnificent with color in the 
autumn. Currently the trout season 
opens May 16 and closes Oct. 31.- 
Frank Bowers. 
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IN THE FLORIDA KEYS 


The new Key Colony, on the 
ocean, is in the heart of Florida’s 
richest fishing grounds. Gulf 
Stream trolling . . . reef fishing 
... skiffs ... outboards at your 
front door. Pool, beach, restau- 
rant-lounge, air-conditioned mo- 
tel units, bungalows, efficiencies 
from $8 daily. 


NOW! Low Off-Season Rates 


For information, folders and reservations 


KEY COLONY, Box OL, Marathon, Fla. 


$250 FLORIDA HOMESITES $250 


Payable $10 Monthly. Beautiful Retirement Home- 
sites, near GULF COAST. Lots HIGH and DRY, 
beautifully rolling, many trees. Colossal Hunting 
and Fishing in 9 Fresh and Salt Water Rivers, 
11 Bays and Gulf of MEXICO. Government Game 
ee eee on Oranges, Grapefruit, Vege- 
tables. Almost Virg area, not over-exploited. 
BEST BUY IN FLORIDA TODAY. Free Folder. 


EDWARD G. MATHEWS, Owner 
Box 1406 Asheville, N. C. 





FLORIDA 


Funland of Aemerical 


Spend the Winter months this year in 
Florida. Wonderful sunny days for fish- 
ing, bathing, boating, duck shooting or 
just plain loafing. A grand time for 
the entire family is within everyone's 
means in this sportsman’s paradise. Be 
| your budget large or small, your money 
goes farther in Florida. Write today to 
the Florida Chambers of Commerce and 
the famous resorts listed on these TWO 
PAGES for information and reser- 
vations. 
Winter for your finest vaca- 
tion in years! 






San Mateo 


Huntington 
Georgetown 


New Smyrna 











ST. JOHNS FISHING LODGE 


Located on the beautiful St. Johns River between 
Little and Big Lake George. Year round fishing 
- Modern Cottages, completely furnished— 
jinens—cooking utensils, electric refrigerators— 
gas stoves—heaters—private baths . . Private 
rooms with twin beds and connecting baths . .. 
Dining Room... Television. ,.Grocery Store. 
Bait, Boats, Motors, Tackle, and Native Guides. 


Dan Joiner Huntington, Florida 











CAMP GEORGE 


IN HEART OF THE BASS CAPITAL 
Located on the St. Johns River 
Between Little and Big Lake George. 
Completely modern one and two bedroom house- 
keeping cottages. European or American Plan. 
Good guides, Boats, Motors, Bait. A clean, rest- 
ful, scenic spot at sensible rates. Write for com- 

plete information. 
P.O. Box 270. Huntington, Fla. Phone: Pomona Park 2588 
Direct all inquiries to Mrs. Virginia Smith. 

















On the St. Johns River Between Big and Little Lakes George 
In the Midst of the Best Black Bass Fishing 


Gateway 
HUNTING AND FISHING CAMP 


MR. AND MRS. E. C. ROGERS, Owners-Operators 
NEW CABINS @ BOATS *© MOTORS 


LIVE BAIT * GUIDES 
TELEPHONE: P. O. BOX 45 
POMONA PARK EX. 2822 WELAKA, FLORIDA 


_ 





LAKEVIEW FISHING LODGE 
on Lake Apopka 


A DELIGHTFUL SPOT FOR WONDERFUL FISHING— 
or a wonderful rest! Good boats, motors; bait: 
fine fishing dock. Comfortable cottages. Write 
now for full details, and rates: 


Guy and Jennie Neff, Owners 
LAKEVIEW FISHING LODGE 
Phone: 318 RED; P.O. Box 186, Winter Garden, Fla. 
















Winter Garden 
Inglis 


Yankeetown necabane 


Tavares 


West Palm Beach 


St. Petersburg 
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Clewiston 


Everglades Miami Beach 


Marathon 





FLORIDA ANGLERS’ RESORT 


Tavares, Fla. The Johnstons 
Lake Harris, in the center of beautiful Lake County, 
fishing capital of Florida. Your family will be satis- 
fled, you will be too, with our excellent accommoda- 
tions. Housekeeping cottages, clubhouse, television, 
shuffleboard, croquet, ping pong and private sand 
beach. Fine boats, motors, tackle and bait. A place to 
fish, relax and enjoy. Write for folder and rates, 


Box 1086-A Phone: Tavares 141 





Come to Florida this | 


Crescent City 


} Key West 








Ever had a fight 
with a big black bass? 


If you ain't never had a fight with a big black 
bass, brother, you ain’t never had a fight! Sports- 
man’s Lodge, smack in the heart of the Bass 
Capital of the world, facing the beautiful St. 
Johns River near where it joins the Ocklawaha, 
is the favorite haunt of those large-mouth bass 
And those hefty fellows want sparring pardners! 

Sportsman’s Lodge is headquarters for the 
world’s best black bass fishing. Fish till your 
heart’s content up and down the tributaries in 
this wildly beautiful country. Whatever you need 

bait, boats, native guides, tackle—-all available 
at the Lodge 

And the Lodge itself? Ah, yes, the Lodge! Sports- 
man’s Lodge is haven when the fight has been 
fought—and you have your share of tall tales to 
tell. Good, comfortable, well-equipped rooms 

deep sleep-inviting beds -southern cooking at its 
tempting best. Sparkling mineral spring water 
throughout the Lodge. Bring your family--—even 
non-fishers--you’ll all have the time of your life! 

Tariff? Unbelievably low. Rates start at $100 
per couple per week, and that, my friend, includes 
three meals a day, scaled to fit a bass fighter’s 
appetite. . 

Forrest C. Wood 
Owner-Manager 


FORRESTWOOD 4 


pe ovee: 


WELAKA- FLORIDA 





Wire or phone 
for your reserva- 
tions NOW! 
Telephone 
Pomona Park 
Exchange 2431 











BOATS—MOTORS—BAITS—GUIDES 
NEW ULTRA MODERN HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 
PRIVATE SWIMMING POOL 


BASS CAPITAL RESORT 


ROUTE US 17. CRESCENT CITY, FLORIDA 
Boat Service to 65 Lakes and St. Johns River 
TEX L’ARGENT, Proprietor Telephone 175 


THE BASS CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


By Reservation only 








KINARD’S FISHING CAMP 


Located on the famous St. John’s River 7 miles south 
of Palatka, Fla., % mile off highway + 17. Good 
BASS fishing—WARMOUTH—PERCH & BREAM. 
Modern cottages, furnished-linen, dishes, utensils, gas 
stove, refrigerator, heaters, private and community 
baths. Good boats—live bait, motors, tackle, native 
guides. Write, wire or phone. 
A. J. KINARD 
P.O.Box 35 San Mateo, Fla. Phone: Palatka— East 5-3185 


ENTRANCE TO THE BASS CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 








EVERGLADES 
FLORIDA 


Fish the sheltered waters of the Ten 
Thousand Island and the Everglades 
National Park. For tarpon, snook and 
many other game fish, plan you 
winter trip now. Wire, phone or write 
for information and reservations. Cot- 
tages, boats, guides, tackle, and bait. 
Outboards and cruisers. 


SMALL BOAT DOCK 


EVERGLADES FLORIDA 
J. C. Harris, Prop. Everglades, Fla. 





























—_=— 
TBP? 


TRIPLE 


and kitchen. All new boats and motors. 





Huntington, Florida 


FISHING LODGE 
Located on the beautiful St. Johns River, center of 

*“‘THE BASS CAPITAL OF THE WORLD’’ 
AMERICAN PLAN and housekeeping cottages, completely furnished with private tile bath 
Fresh bait daily on grounds. 
the knowhow and where to get the BIG ONES. Complete information on request. 

DEC. and JAN. are good fishing for the big ones. Make your reservations now. 
Mr. & Mrs. C. A. Travis 


Native guides with 





Phone, Pomona Park Ex. 2828 
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k * ALASKA * * 
GIANT KODIAK BEAR 


Hunt in the finest bear country in Alaska this spring 
with ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE of shooting your Kodiak 
bear. Excellent Rainbow and Dolly Varden trout fish- 
ing. Take thrilling movies of whales, sea-lions, seals, 





foxes, eagles and other wildlife. Live in a com- 
fortable permanent camp ashore, hunt from sea- 
worthy forty-foot boat. Best equipment, food. We 
keep our parties smal! and give only the best of per- 
sonai guide service—no effort spared to make your 
hunt successful. Reasonable rates. Make your reser- 
vation NOW by AIRMAIL or WIRE to: 


BILL POLAND, Registered Guide & Outfitter, Kodiak, Alaska 


kk USS. AL ee > 














BUFFALO HUNT 


Come out and shoot a buffalo bull in a 
herd of 80 buffalo. 
Excellent heads for mounting. 
Hides make nice rugs for dens. 
For particulars, write: 
HARVEY TALLEY, Sr. 
Bar H Bar Ranch Opal, South Dakota 








Pheasant : Hunting 


Sept. 1-Mar. 15, Sundays Included 
Excellent cover—dogs boarded, Pheasants for stocking, 
breeding and food. Fresh frozen pheasants available; 
gift packages, one brace. 


Phone: Sussex 2-2853 
KYMERS GAME FARM 
RD +2, Branchville, N. J., Route 519 











* * REAL ESTATE * * 


CALIFORNIA VIRGIN LAND 


$10 to $25 acre buys California farm, 
ranch and timbered lands. 10 to 640 acre 
tracts sold on EASY TERMS. 100°/, Oil 4 
and mineral rights. Write today for 3 


eee FREE LAND CA LOG’ 
“ 


PACIFIC TAX SALES 


1621 AE CAHUENGA 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


HOMESITES*400:::" 


In California's loveliest Garden Spot, on scenic shores 
of beautiful Morro Bay. Enjoy future independence 
with excellent soil. soft water, wonderful fishing, 
hunting, boating, etc. Grow fruits, vegetables, poul- 
try. Perfect temperate climate. Congenial com- 
munity, Finest investment. Free literature. 


RICHARD S. OTTO 
San Luis Obispo, California 








Dept. B 
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(continued from page denntd 














brs dog lars and Machine Stamped with: 

other identification 

uses. Long-lasting, YOUR NAME : 

solid brass. Deep let- NUMBER AND STREET fe 

ters and numbers ma 12) CITY AND STATE 

chine stamped: will 

hot Went off. Up he PHONE NUMBER 

lines of lettering. Kiv- 

et. included free. Postmaid 

5S for $1.00 -25 each 12 for $2.00 
Send check, money order, or we ship C.0.D. 

Bill Boatman, 113 W. Main St., Highland, Ohio 











FLASH! GREAT BEAGLE NEWS! 
Beagle prenene are Mos me rs us Rab: 


ular 









i o 
st popular sport of he agling 


Act Now! Subscribe to Beagle Hound 
Sm rts man Monthly Magazine, fea- 
turing Greatest Beagles at Stud, and 
For Sale. Most helpful articles, sto 

ries, working, breeding, show ving, 

running, ae beagles 


Field & 
show repc 25e. 
4, Twelve 
On" Aty oe was Mon ) years 

appa Bs ma Huey, os nly $4.50. ot Teater Z, Oui ckeat Meth- 

— “ nd Rabbit He und Tre aining Formula, 

by E. A. Ko »PP, _ over 40. years of beagling experience. Posi- 
tively Insures Against Gun-Shyne Price only $1.00, No COD’s 

BEAGLE HOUND. SPORTSMAN, ‘Desk 0, Johnson Creek, Wis. 


ts. Sample 
M oer fl os age 








~ WEIMARANERS 


Puppies—Bred Females 
Trained Dogs 


MEL. WICHELMAN GIBBON, MINN. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


A NEW KILLER 


(continued from page 49) 


came running back, the coon was up 
the tree. I kept trying to get my light 
on him, but he eased along on the far 


| side of branches, keeping lots of stuff 


between us. Then I heard him drop out 
of the tree and head off. I knew then I 
had a really wise coon to deal with, 
maybe the boar that was doing most of 
the sheep killing. 

Bob picked up the trail and hurried 


|on. This time the coon ran upwind a 
| way, then circled. About 300 yards off 


|was a smaller 


Bob barked treed. I put my light on 
the coon and shot it out of the tree. It 
coon, a female. The 
smart old boar had deliberately crossed 
her track and probably circled back. 
Bob finally worked out the track. It 
led to the creek, across it, and up among 


| the rocky ledges where the dog couldn’t 


go. We gave up for the time being. 

No sheep were killed for four nights, 
then the killer returned. He left the 
same gruesome carcass, and the same 


| big track, and a strong scent. Again the 


trail led to the creek, but this time we 
were right on the old boy’s tail, and 
when I got to the creek and slid down 
the bank to the edge of a big pool, I 
saw what a hound-dog man always 
hates to see—-my dog swimming after a 


| big coon. 


Bob had fought coons in the water 


| before. Most of the pools here are small, 


and if a dog is tough enough and smart 
enough, he can just grab a coon and 
come out with it, swimming under 
water with the coon on his head. 

But this pool was big, and that coon 
was strong enough to kill sheep. I 
started shedding clothes in a hurry. I 
didn’t dare take a shot; the dog and 
coon were in line. The old boar turned 


| and waited as Bob swam in. 


Then a strange thing happened. In 
|the sharp moonlight I saw the coon 


| lunge out, and instead of wadding up 


on Bob’s head, he grabbed him by the 
nose, just about the way he’d been 
grabbing those sheep. Then the coon 
curled up on the dog’s head. The fight 
just about goes out of a dog when some- 
thing latches onto his sensitive nose, 
and Bob was no different. He went wild. 
The coon held on. 

Both went under—and that was the 
one good thing about it, the coon went 
under with the dog, instead of riding 
him down. I knew the coon would have 
to let go eventually and come up for 
air, but I wasn’t taking any chances. 
I waded out, hunting knife in hand. 
Soon I was in waist-deep water. I didn’t 
like the idea of having to swim, but I 


| didn’t like the idea of losing my dog, 
| either. 


Just before I got to the animals, the 


coon turned loose and struck out fast 
for the opposite shore. Old Bob was 





struggling for air, and howling about 


| that torn nose. When he finally got his 


fighting spirit back and took after the 
coon, it was too late. Once more the big 
boar worked his way up among those 
ledges. We lost him. 

I’ve seldom seen a dog stay mad the 
way Bob did. Some dogs are that way. 
I remember a friend’s mountain-lion 


dog was almost ruined because it spent 
all its time hunting coyotes after a 
female coyote sneaked up and took a 
bite out of it from behind. Bob got the 
same way. He wanted revenge. You 
could hear it in his voice the next time 
he hit the trail of that boar coon. Bob 
and I killed 11 other coons in the two 
weeks before the killer came back, but 
Bob had never bawled the murderous 
intention he did on this trail. 

The track led to the creek, as always, 
and Bob got there fast enough to keep 
the coon from crossing and scaling the 
ledges. The hound started barking treed 
at an old dead cypress standing on a 
little bar in shallow water. 

I hurried to the tree and put my light 
on it, but all I could see was a bunch of 
drift that had lodged in the branches 
during a flood the year before. 

“What’s the matter, old fellow?’ If 
asked Bob. “If he went up there, he 
must have left. Let’s go hunt him.” 

I called the dog off. He circled, hit 
the track, and went right back to the 
tree and barked treed again. He barked 
like he was just burning to get up that 
tree, but I still couldn’t see anything. I 
was just about to call the dog off again 
when there was a tiny movement at the 
edge of the drift. It was a coon’s tail. 
That old boar was hiding in that drift. 

I raised my gun. Then I thought of 
Bob. I’m not ordinarily the kind to pro- 
mote fights between dogs and other 
animals—my idea is to get game as 
quickly and painlessly as possible—but 
that dog had worked his heart out try- 
ing to nail that coon, and he also had 
a score to settle—a lacerated nose. 

I picked up a rock and hit the drift 
hard. The coon bounced out, landed on 
the bar, and instantly made it to the 
water. But the water was too shallow to 
do him any good. 

As Bob charged I saw the coon lunge 
out and grab him by the nose. First 
Bob let out a mighty howl. Then all 
that pent-up fury against the coon 
erased the pain. The dog just jerked his 
nose free and closed in. In no time at 
all the killer coon was dead. 


hat stopped the sheep killing on the 

ranch. I waited about a week or so, 
catching more coons that came near 
the bed ground of the sheep, but they 
were just prowling, not killing. I still 
wouldn’t say, though, how long it will 
be before some other coon moves in and 
learns to kill sheep—probably when the 
next lambs come along. The coons will 
have something easy to learn on then. 

Yes, the coon is getting to be boss of 
the woods, and he’s moving out and 
causing a lot of trouble on farmland. 
Twenty-five years ago, if I caught 100 
fur-bearing animals in my country, 
three or four would be coons. Today, 
50 will be coons. 

One of two things will have to hap- 
pen: Either men like me will start 
spreading poison, killing off coons and 
a lot of animals we don’t want to kill, 
or hunters in these parts will have to 
start building up packs of coon dogs to 
thin out the coons. 

I sure hope the man with the coon 
hounds, not the man with the poison, 
does the job. THE END 
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SPORTSMAN’S 


Classified ads $.70 per 


word per insertion, payable in 


MarRKET PLACE 


advance. Minimum ad 14 words. White space—$3.75 a line. 


Closing date for the February issue (on sale January 27) is December 22. No cancellations after December 15th. 








SPRINGER Spaniels: America’s Outstanding Breeder, 
Puppies from $50.00. Stud Service. Frejax. 21971 
Coolidge Highway, Detroit #35, Michigan. 
NEVERSLIP Anchor rope lock gives immediate anchor 
control from Any position in the boat. Makes a fine 
gift for the fisherman. Price only $2.50 postpaid. 
Metal Edge Tab Co., 7249 Arsenal Street, St. Louis 
17, Missouri. _ : 
BEAGLES: ideal gift for children 
ing. Puppies $35.00. Crescent Beagies 
New Jersey. 
GUN Cabinet Plans—Unique design. Easy, economical 
to build, resembles costly cabinet. Dustproof uses 
small space but stores five guns, secret compartment 
for ammunition. Plans $1.00. Craftbrewer, 228 West 
Market Street, West ee: Pennsylvania 
EVERYBODY'S Tying Flies! Christmas Kit contains 
good tools_ illustrated ree it authentic mate- 
rials for 100 varied flies. Guaranteed to delight. Rush 
$6.00. Willmarth Tackle, Bayport 1, New York. 
RUANA hunting and bowie knives. Send stamp fc 
illustrated price lists. Ruana Knife Works, Box 57 
Bonner, Montana. 
EVERYTHING for fly fishermen, handbuilt rods, Cata- 
logue. Samson's Fly-Tying Studio, Remsen, New 
S| iis ore ee a) 
MOUNTED Steer Horns 5 to 8 Feet. Also Hunting 
Horns. M. Farrell. Plano. Texas a 
DEERSLAYER | “slingshot—a gift to thrill youngsters 
from 8 to 80. See our advertisement on nage 124 
Send $2.00 now for prompt delivery. Tinker Mfg. 
Co., Department 8, Lapeer, Michigan 
GUARDIAN Angel” 
Driving. 
Oklahoma. 
XMAS Gift for Flyrod fishermen $1.00. Surprise gift 
for yourself. Kleinert, 412 South 7th, Lindenhurst, 
New York. 
GRAY’S unfinished Gun Cabinets. Available in Ma- 
hogany, California Redwood. Clear or Knotty Pine. 
Write for free illustrated folder and price list. E. D 
Gray, Box 329, Santa Cruz, California 
TWO unique personalized items for car, luggage, 
sports, garden equipment, etc. Write Asbury’s, 3301 
Old Wm. Penn Highwe ay. Pittsburgh 35 Pennsylvania 
FLY Dressers’ Guide’ by John Veniard. Internation- 
ally acknowledged to be the leading work on the sub- 
ject and beautifully illustrated in color. Price $6.30 
postpaid from D. Erskine-Kellies 294 Avenue Road 
Toronto, Canada—or see illustrated descriptive bro- 
chure, also sent postpaid. 
PET Armadillos $8.00, armadillo table lamps $14.95 
Armadillo baskets $5.95. Apelt Armadillo Farm, 
Comfort, Texas 
COLOR Catalog of exclusive Pacific Northwest gifts 
10c. NWCS. Box 1138, Longview 3, Washington 
FOR Sale red and gray squirrels. Al Wiemerslage 
_New Albin, Iowa. Route 3 
THE BoaTop—convertible top for all open boats. Per- 
fect Gift for the persistent fisherman. Provides pro- 
tection from sun and storm alike. $44.50. Write for 
italomue. Tavlor Made. Gloversville, New York 


1 ARMS & AMMUNITION 


A Big Saving.—Reload your own ammunition. Write 
for new anniversary Reloading Handbook $1.00 post 
paid with Free ca‘alog listing supplies and books 
Precision Tool & Gun Comoany. Ithaca 6. New York 
CHECKERING Tools—Hand-filed set of three—Checker 
Border: Cleaner—also directions. Popular 16 line 
set $3.00; 18 and 20 line $3.75 postpaid. Thousands 
satisfied: sold last 15 years. Free Catalog. Warner 
Products, Baldwinsville 3, New York. 


gentle, easy train- 
Waldwick, 


or 
4, 





on the dashboard promotes Safer 
Thoughtful gift Lee, D11 Tulsa 9, 











SAVE Money on Ammunition—Reload vour shells. Get 
our big 142 ps Hand Book. It tells 3 iow, in 
easy to follow instructions. Only 75c postpaid or 
send for free folder. Belding & Mull. Box 428-A, 


Ls psburg, Pennsylvania 

M MUNITION—31 x, p 150 grain 20 $4.00. 25 Jap 

ot erain 20 $4.: "Others. Hanson's Custom Load 

ny * 145-A heath Springs. Kansas 
WORLDS largest gun list Fre 
_ Pistols, Binoculars. Write 
Dus Nebraska. 
1953 ILL'"’STRATED Gun Catalog: 3500 Antique and 
Modern Guns and Pistols: 1.000.000 rounds of Am 
munition for Shooters and Collectors: 3000 Edged 
Weapons; Also Accessories, Clips, Magazines, Loading 
Tools, War Relics. A widely recognized reference work 
and Handbook of values. 150 pages of accurately de 
scribed and sensibly priced items. The largest general 
gun catalog in the world Price 50c coin—no stamps 
Martin B. Retting, 5851 Washington Blvd., Culver 
City. California. 

000 BARGAINS. Modern Antique Firearms, Binocu 
, ars, War Relics. Catalog 50c. Smith Gunshop, 
Rt innemede New Jerse} 


. Rifles. Shotguns 
Shotgun News, Colum- 








FRONTIERS — Antiques — Doubles — restored original 
colors. Gold-nickel-blued. Engraved. Carved inlaid 

Coro Wholesale—retail. Gunreblu, Biltmore 4, North 
aro na. 


IMPORTED, Stilettos, Daggers, Springers, Throwing 
‘nives. Hunting knives, etc. Free Catalog. J. D. 
Clinton, 94 Church Street, Mt. Clemens 4, Michigan. 


SPEC IAL discount on new guns, scopes, etc. Send for 
ist. E. Bishop, 388 Bradford Avenue, Fall River, 
Massachusetts. eae 
SELL ING out 10 to 25 % off on New Scopes and Guns 
Taylor’s, Denman, Coshocton, Ohio. 


FREE! “Free! Send for our illustrated Gun Catalogue. 








_Mann’s Sporting Goods Company, 100 Genesee 
Street, Utica, New York. ae — 
RELC \ADING ‘Supplies: Bullets, powders, Primers, 

ools. List free. B. E. Hodgdon, Inc., Merriam, 


Kansas. 


GUNS!!! Guns!!! Guns!!! Mausers, Lugers, Kentuckies. 
New-used Hunting Bargains. Antique Arms—lIllus- 
trated Catalog 50c. Ed Agramonte, Yonkers 2B, New 
York 

GUNSMITH course complete for veterans and non 
veterans, write for nasi het Colorado School of 
Trades. 8797 W. Colfax, Denver 15, Colorado 
GUNS—Complete ‘selection of tate nings and all lead- 
ing brands of shotguns. 760’s in all calibers and all 
other leading high-powered rifles. Eve rything in mod- 
ern firearms. Illustrated catalog 10c. Hanseman's 
Gun Shop, N. Beech Street Road, Centralia, Illinois. 
Phone 9491. 

HUNTING Ammunition: All Foreign and Wildcats. 172 
different calibers. Free Price List. Custom Loading 
Service, 2851, Muastick, San Bruno, California 

JAP ammunition—7.7 $4.00: 6.5 $4.50: Box of 20 
Drake’s Custom Loading. Hartford, Michigan 


JAP 30-06 cal. converted rifles. Very good—$25.50. 
German mod. 98 8mm Mauser rifles—Very good— 
$37.50. U.S. 30-06 cal. Springfield rifles. Very good— 
$55.00. New—$65.00. Free gun list. Freedland Arms 
34 Park Row, New York, N. Y 

ALTER Jap American, shells $6.00, Jap 25 shells 
$3.95, 31 $3.65, Italian 6.5 to 257 $8.00. Gun- 
smithing, reloading, list 5c. T-P Shop, West Branch 
4. Michigan. 


SHOTGUNS. rifles, 
lete list 10c coin. Ed Howe, 
Maine. . 
GUNS—Remington M760's, $104.40. M721’'s. $88.35, 
M722's, $82.80: Winchester M70, $120.95, M43, 
$60.45. M94, $68.95: Savage M9O9EG, $109.00, Mar- 
in M336 carbine, $68.95. Browning Superposed shot- 
yuns, $261.00, autos, $118.25. Remington autos, 
$110.45. pumps, M870. § 35. Deluxe, $88.35: Win 
hester M12, $93.85. Duck Guns, $104.85. Ithaca 
M37 pump, $91. 00. 10 ga. Magnum dout sles, $295.00. 
Handguns, all makes, models. Complete line reloading 
supplies Treo tas accepted List 400 New-Used 
Guns. 3c stamp. Summers Sport Shop, Cape Girardeau 
Missour 
SHOOTERS Bargains, Rifles, Pistols, Binoculars. 60 
page catalog 10c. Fishermens Bargain 68 pages 
10¢. Art Cooke, Guntrader, Darby 3. Pennsylvania 
30 06 SPRINGFIELD rifles, ori; 
el. guaranteed excellent conditior 
Conshohocken. Pennsylvania 
SEND 10c for lists either shotguns, rifles, handguns, 
ammunition or send 25c for all lists. Frayseth’s, 
Willmar, Minnesota 





revolvers, over 500 modern. obso- 
8 Main, Coopers Mills, 











sina 1 ‘‘03"" army mod- 
$55.00. Reppert’s, 








IN Trading—Difference is what counts! Top allowance 
for your guns—give description, price expected, or 
ship your costs) for appraisal. All makes, models 
new shotguns, rifles, handguns—guaranteed, prepaid. 
Dutz Enterprises, Box 284, Lincoln 4 Illinois 

7 YEARS Rechambering Jap and Belgian Rifles to 
American calibers. Rebarreling to 300W, 257W and 
270W. Stamp for information, please. Jap Romberger, 
Cressona. Pennsylvania 


BINOCULARS, Telescopes, Microscopes, Terrific Val- 
ues, $3.98 up. Request Free Money saving Catalog. 
Criterion, Hartford, Connecticut. Dept. L 16. 
BINOCULAR specialists, all makes repaired. Author- 
ized Zeiss, Hensoldt dealer. Tele-Optics, 5514 Law- 
rence, Chicago 30, Dlinois. 
BINOCULAR specialists since 1923. Free estimates on 
epairs and hard -oati ng Binocular bargains at im- 
porters 1? srices free Free informative leaftets 
Mirakel Repair Co Mount Vernon 3. New York 
BINOCULARS: All makes. New and Used. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Free Catalog. Louis Domingues, Kerr- 
ville 1 Texas 
5 SIGHTS & SCOPES 
SCOPE Mounts—the World’s Finest, Smooth! Fast’ 
Low! 204 different models, one and two-piece bases 
with standard rings $16.5 postyaid, split rines 
$20.00. Free Catalog ‘‘O’’. Maynard P. Buehler Co 
Orinda, California 
LEE Dot. the original center dot reticule for scope 
ts wil! improve vour shooting. Endorsed by lead 
n authorities. Factory ecuinpment America’s Finest 
scopes. Bausch & Lomb. Lyman, Fecker. Unertl, Stith 
Cub, Leopold-Stevens, Bushnell Scopemaster. Imme- 
fiate delivery above. Also Weavers. Or installed your 
ibove listed scope promptly. Write for free illustrated 
older and price list. At your dealer or direct. T. K 
Lee. P. O. Box 2123. Birmingham 1. Alabam: 
GUN Screws, hardened and blued, assorted = 
6/48 and 8/40, also plug screws 50c dozen. Uni 
versal length guard screws Springfield, Enfield 35c 
Mauser guard screws, set $1.50 postpaid. Ail and 
more in Free Catalog ‘‘O’’. Maynard P. Buehler Co., 
Orinda. California 
SELLING out. Scopes. mounts. guns, 12 to 25° 
off. free lists, Challingsworth Gun Shop, Rifle, 
Colorado 











LOW Safetys for scope sighted Springfields, Mau 
sers, M54, Krags $6.60 Postpaid. Custom made, 
hardened, blued, polished, beauty end safety in one 
Free Catalog ‘‘O’’. Maynard P. Buehler Company, 
Orinda, California 

6 BIRDS & ANIMALS 
RAISE Cainchillas for profit. Best prices, 
Her’) N.iller, 1911-N, Lubbock, Texas 
NATURA/LIST'S Catalog 10c. Hamsters $4.75 trio 
Lizard 75¢c. 200 Mealworms $1.20. Quivira Special! 
ties, Tcoeka 30, Kansas 

START i Paving Business. Raise moneymaking Guinea 
Pigs Booklet free Taylors, B426P, Hapeville 
Georgia 

HAMSTERS—Golden; young, $3.00 pair: fully devel 
oped, $4.00 pair. Request prices on rare albinos. Adi- 
rondack Hamstery, Prospect 3, New York 

FOR Sale Tame Red Squirrels, also striped squirrels. 
D. H. Balch, Cast!eton, Vermont 
MAGPIES, large black and white birds 
See 'Em Alive Zoo, Red Lodge, Montana. 





high grades 


$5.00 pair 





2 ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


120 PAGE profusely illustrated catalog crammed with 
antique pistols, swords, daggers, armor, et¢ Sent 
on receipt of 50c. Robert Abels, L860 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 21. 

OLD Guns Current Prices. Free Bargain Catalog. Send 
Postcard Today. Pioneer Press, Harriman, Tennessee 
CATALOG—"“‘Shiff the Gun Man's famous fetime 
collection of antique firearms. Hundreds of Flint- 
locks, Kentuckys, Civil War, other collectors’ prizes, 
plus thousands accessories. Beautifully printed, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Each piece ipletely described 
honestly priced. See the guns f'’ collected! Only 
$1. Shiff Associates, Box 176, Danve rs, Massachusetts 
PROCRASTINATING?—Am selling several hundred 
Historical Firearms.—30,000 Prehistoric Re lic s, Col- 
lectors Cartridges, Coins.—Revolutionary, Confeder- 
ate, Civil War Flintlocks, Muskatoons, Revolvers, 
Blunderbusses, Winchesters, Carbines, Buffalo Rifles, 
Pepperboxes, Kentuckies, Frontiers.—400 Bavyonets 
Swords, Bullet Molds, Ramrods, Gun Parts.—Powder 
horns. Blo-horns, Bo-wood, Deer-steer-buffalo horns. 
-Arrowheads, Tomahawks, Hammerstones Spear- 
heads.—Dauguerrotypes, Violin Wood, Agates, Miner- 
als, Fossils, Gold Dollars.—Catalog profusely illus- 








trated, 35c. Heike, (Abbotsburg). Wenona, Illinois. 
3 ARMS EQUIPMENT 

A two-cent postcard can save you dollars worth of 
ammunition. Send today for the Free handbook of 


Wing-shooting facts, ‘‘Straight from the Shoulder.”’ 
The Poly-Choke Co., 427 Tunxis Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

HAND Tooled pisto! scabbards for Colt, Woodsman 
and Hi-Standard. Barnes Leather Shop, Floresville, 
Texas 


3A GUN CABINETS 


FREE Plans and Patterns tor Gun Rack included with 
beautifully illustrated. 52 page Gunberth Catalog, 
sting World’s Largest Selection of Gun Cabinets, 
Racks. Sent on $2.00 deposit, refunded first order. Or 
send : for Complete Illustrated Bulletin. Coladonato 
Bros. GC2C, Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 
GUN Cabinets, Gun Racks 
for Cataiogue. Dealers write 
Dept. L, Knoxville, Iowa. 
4 BINOCULARS & TELESCOPES 
SAVE Money—Get interesting facts! Free 52 page 
three color catalog. 80 different models. United 
Binoculars 9043 S. Western, A-1501. Chicago 20 
SAVE! Save! New Binoculars! Free Catalog. Free 
Book, How To Select Binoculars Write Today! 
Bushnell's, 43-L-72 Green, Pasadena 1, California. 
LOWEST Prices Binocular Telescopes Microscopes all 
sizes 8x30 $32.00 free catalogues. Joe's Binocular 
Shop, 4827 Second Boulevard, Detroit 1, Michigan. 
AMAZING prices, binoculars, telescopes and spotting 
scopes. Free trial. Folder, ‘Binocular Selecting,"’ 
pricelists free. Prentiss Importers, Mercury Building, 
West Los Angeles 25, California. 
LENSES made and repaired, for scopes. binoculars, 
cameras. Specialist in Repolishing, Recementing, 
Duplicating, Hard Coating. Complete Binocular repair. 
Workmanship absolutely guaranteed. Free est mates 
Write or send instrument. Authorized Bushne!! Repre- 
seatative. Gould Lens Service, 139 Franklin Avenue, 
Binghamton, New York. 











Complete selection. 25c 
Knox Wood Products, 

















7 GAME BIRDS 

WILD turkeys $15.00 each. Trio $40.00. Eggs $1.50, 
In Season. Russelyn Pheasantry, Osterburg, Penn 
syivania. s 

CHUCKAR Partridge, Pheasants, Reeve, Amherst 
Golden, Silver. Dick Siler 107 East 8th Avenue, 
Johnson City, Tennessee. 

PHEASANTS. Mallards ‘5 or 5000 For shooting 
breeding—dressed MacFarlane Pheasant Farm, 
Janesville 3, Wisconsin 

1953 LADY Amherst Pheasants $12.00 a pair. J. A 
Krug, 2798 Smith Rd., Akron 13, Ohio 

RINGNECK Pheasants, $2.50 Hens, $3.00 Cocks, 
Alive or dressed-——-minimum of four shipped. Brooks 

Game Farm. 6209 So. 9th, St. Joseph 47, Missouri 


8 FOX & MINK 


1000-BRED Mink-Booklet pen plans 20c. Lake Ontario 
_Mink Ranch, Gravel Road, Webster, New York. 


MINK $1: >.00 up, free price lis’ DoOOKIiet 25c. General 
Fur Farm. R-1. Jamestown, New York 


9 CHINCHILLAS 

REGISTERED, prolific chinchillas at modest prices 
Fully guaranteed. Agnes Ann Chinchilla Ranch, 443 
Spruce, Garwood, New Jersey 

WISEACRES Chinchillas, Young pairs. Proven breed- 
ers. Pairs carrying. All N.C.B.A. registered. Reason 
able. Marian Wise. Fall Creek, Wisconsin 
REGISTERED, proven, bred and young pairs. Reason 
able prices. Conrad Malsom, 905 South 85 Street 
West Allis 14. Wisconsin. 


10 BOATS & MOTORS 
OUTBOARD Motor Parts—New—Used for all makes 
Send stamp for price quotation listing parts needed 
Outboard Motor Mart, Inc B229 State Street 
Bost »n. Massachusetts 
NEW, used, rebuilt marine motors. Marine conver 
sions, fittings, supplies. Free Catalog. Stokes Marine 
Supply. Dept. 25. Coldwater, Michigan 
FULL size, cut-to-shape Boat Patterns, Blueprints, 
71.-38 feet. New 1954 illustrated ‘“‘Build A Poat 
catalog of 50 naval architect-designed Cruisers, Run 
abouts, Sloops, Skiffs, Outboard Boats, Sailing, Rac 
ing, Houseboats, 25c Marine Hardware Catalog, 
$1.00. ‘‘How to Build Boats’’ book, $1.75. Polywog 
Houseboat Plans, $12. Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., 
Dept. A-14, 9400 Steinway, Cleveland 4, Ohio 
BOAT kit, complete, only $59.00. Semi-vee, 12’ light 
enough for cartop. Pre-assembled frames, pre-cut 
parts, brass screws, illustrated instructions. Write for 
literature. Penney Woodcraft Industries, Dept. C-16, 
Defiance, Ohio. 
‘P-38 BELLY Tanks"’ 
$1.00: Free picture. 
California. 
BOAT Kits, plans and patterns for America’s fastest 
and finest outboard racers and runabouts, fishing 














$9.95: 
Anzio Boat Co., 89, 


Twintank boat plans 
Merced, 








boats, hunting skiffs, dingies, canoes. lilustrated 
literature 25c. Schneider Boat Co., 1909 West Vliet, 
Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin. 

10A OARS 

ASH Oars—5’. 5! 4’, 6’, 612’, 7’. $4.50 per pair. Send 


$2.00 with order. Pay balance plus postage 
to Postman. National Oars, Box 18, 
igan. 


charges 
Ironton, Mich- 





12 TENTS 


TENTS, camping equipment. 100 page iree catalogue. 

Mor-San Sales, 10-21C 50th Avenue, Long Island 

City 1, New York. 

TENT Repairs: Patch your tent easily, quickly with 

Ferdico Tent Paiching Adhesive. ‘/2 pint $1.30. 
W. Ferdinand Co., 








Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


read a monthly magazine devoted to 
coonhounds’ training: breed news; field trials; 
shows; and coon. cat, and bear hunting stories. 
Twelve issues $2.00. Sample 20c. American Cooner, 
Box 211A. Sesser. Illinois. 

BASSET Hounds. Registered puppies from hard hunters 
of proven ability. Dime brings detailed information. 
Leland Shaw, Rushville, Ohio. 


HOUND Men 





WANTED To Buy one million earthworms per week 
Other types of baits in unlimited quantities. What 
have you? Write Wholesale Bait Co., Dept. 5, Ham 
ilton, Ohio. 

REDDISH Brown Fishworms 200—$1.50 postpaid. Se- 
lect Breeders $7.00 thousand delivered. Write fo: 
Dealer’s Prices. Dewey’s Worm Ranch, Henderson 
Colorado. 








13 CAMERAS & PHOTO SUPPLIES 


GUARANTEED Fresn 8mm roll, magazine; 16 mm roll, 
magazine movie films. Coior, B&W. Free catalog. 
Eso-C, 47th Holly, Kansas City 2, Missouri. 


WILD Life Films. Exciting dramatic action in the nat- 
ura' habitat of animals of torest and plain. 8mm or 
16mm in beautiful coior or B. & W. Also 2”x2” color 
slides. Write for tree iliust. literature. Wild Life 
Films, 5151DM, Strohm Avenue, No. Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 
8MM. ‘Hunting, Fishing, | Adventure Movies, brand new 
print’, 150’ length, $2.98. Raiiroad films, children's 
films, collector’s items, too! Bargains in 16mm. films, 
equipment, supplies. Good used 16mm. sound pro- 
jectors prices from $99.95—all leading makes. Big 
catalog free. Blackhawk Films, 2705 Eastin Building, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
WHOLESALE Pnotographic Supplies. Films, cameras, 
projectors, enlargers. Write for Free Catalog. Capitol 
Photo Supplies, 2428 Guadalupe, Austin, Texas. 


aon DOGS & KENNELS 


BEAUTIFUL German Shepherd Puppies, Excellent 
Companions, Pets and Show type. Grossland Kennels, 
Old Tappan, New Jersey. Closter 5-1768. 
REGISTERED Black Tan English Shepherds ‘wonderful 
cattle dogs, real heelers. Search Ranch, Carmel Val- 
ley, California. \ 
FOR Sale or Trade choice proven quail and pheasant 
dogs, aiso several young started dogs. Bob Collins, 
West Frankfort, Illinois. - 
PROTECT your dog or cat from costly disease. Re- 
quest free Norvet Remedies Catalog. Northwest Vet- 
erinary, 1279 Albany Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Dept. L4. 
NORWEGIAN Elkhound | 
Companions and Watchdogs. 
Envilla Ranch, Havre, Montana. 


OORANG Airedaie pups $35.00 up on approval. - Sold 
by mail or advance appointment. Sportsmen's Serv- 
ice, LaRue 6, Ohio 


WEIMARANER puppies . Excellent “hunting stock at 
_hunter’s prices. Dee McLin, Fossil, Oregon. 


FOR Sale. Dogs, Setters and Pointers. Fox, Coon and 
Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 10c. Stan- 

_ Blake, Mgr., Bluegrass Farm Kennels, Berry, 
entuckyv 


ST. Bernards, Newroundlands, Schipperkes protection 
guards. Companions for children and home. Stamps— 
please. Kauimann s, Michigan City, Indiana. R-3. 
AIREDALE Pups—Registered—Good hunting stock, 
Ranch raised—Bob Hyatt, Ferm Route, Redding, 
California, 


DALMATIAN (Coach) puppies. 




















puppies. Hunters. ; Herder, 
Life time guarantee. 


“Eligible A.K-C. Guar- 





anteed healthy. $50 either sex. Kane Kennels, 
Leland, Illinois. 
15 BEAGLES 


CHOICE Beagles & Rabbithounds, broken trial, pup- 
pies, nicely marked, Guy Werner, Seven Valleys, 
Pennsylvania. : — 
PEDIGREED Bez agie puppies’ ‘started and proke aogs, 
high quality stock. Horace Mitten, Miuersourg - Ohio. 
BEAGLES Wanted: Will trade registered setters or 
pointers for running Beagles. Nolan Hutcheson, 
Houston, Missouri. 
REGISTERED Beagie Pups for hunting or field “triais 
_ $25.00 each. Olie Noblitt, Temple, Oklahoma. 
REGISTERED A.K.C. Beagles. Leading Bloodlines. 
Choice Puppies $25 each. Hillside Beagle Farm, 
Hillsboro, Illinois. . : ae c 
BEAGLES, Kavvuit mounds, thoroughiy broken started 
dogs, aiso puppies, line stock. Arthur Fianigan, Key- 
mar, Maryland. 
CHOICE Beagies and “Rabbithounds Broken trial pup- 
pies nicely marked. B. S. Meckiey, Glen Rock, 
Pennsvivania. Ae Oe 
BEAGLES, thoroughly broken aiso choice starters 
and pups. Trial. Wilson Hamme, Seven Valleys, 
Pennsyivania. 
BEAGLES pups, 


broken hounds, champion sired, reg- 


istered A.K.C. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Hunters 
Haven, Pataskaia. Ohio, _ 7 ee 
REGISTERED bBeagies: Puppies $25.00, started 
$35.00, running $50.00, photo availabie. English 


Setters $35.00. Nolan Hutcheson, Houston, Missouri. 


BEAGLE puppies. Combination show and field breed- 
ing excellent type. Eligible. Quin Denis, Huron, 
South Dakota. : 
BEAGLES. Rabbithounds, some Reg. 
Quality. Trial. Outstanding Puppies. 
Hellam, Pennsylvania. 


Broken, choice. 
Garrett Yinger, 





16 POINTERS & SETTERS : 2 

ENGLISH setters, Irish setters, Labradors, Chesa- 
peake, Golden Retriever, puppies, Eligible males 
$30.00, females $25.00. Harley Everett, Atkinson, 


Nebraska. igen Ae es 
GERMAN Shorthairs 6 months old $25 and up. Her- 
bert Siewert, Route 1, Markesan, Wisconsin. 


ENGLISH Setters: puppies $35.00, Zev breeding. 
Photc available. Registered Beagle puppies $25.00 
Nolan siutcheson, Houston. Missouri. 

Garwan Shorthair top field, show pups $35, $50. 





Gibson, 715 Hiram, Wichita, 





Cc pion Stud. 
Kansi iS. : ; iS ab. 
GERMAN Shorthair Champion Bred Pups, for Field 
or Show—Satisfaction guaranteed. Photos and pedi- 
gree on request. Leighton Ellis, Arrowsmith, Illinois. 
WEIMARANERS. Wheiped Aug. 28, 1953. Good blood- 
lines. Priced reasonable. Chauncey Harrah, Stella, 
Nebraska. : 
IRISH Setters; quality pups available. 
field Invasion at stud. Contact, 
O'Neill, Nebraska. 
cmISH Setter Puppies AKC Registered, Dark Red $35 
and $40. Alfred Weber. Castalia, Ohio. 
BEAUTIFUL registered Irish Setter pups. Excellent 
breeding. Pennyroval Kennel, O.L., Route 2, Frank- 
lin. Ohio. 

17 ; HOUNDS 

FOR Sale hunting dogs, coons, combination and rab- 
bit. Prices reasonable. Trial allowed. Write for infor- 
rr mation. Edd Gardner, Hardin, Kentucky. ie 
HONE ST. Coonhounds. Scarce. Can furnish few 

75.00 up. Express Company hold money. B. Miller, 

Lynn Grove, Kentucky. 


Champion Fine- 
Harold Weier, 











HUNTING Hounds: Trained Game getters. Coonhounds, 

Foxhounds, Rabbithounds, Combination hunters. Ali 
breeds. Sold Cheap. Long Trial. Catalogue free. Echo 
Valley Kennels, Herrick, Illinois. 





FISHWORMS—Famous Flint River Red Wigglers. E 
Brooks writes “Your worms are the largest—Prices 
reasonable.’’ Write for dealer set-up. Booklet 25c 
Flint River Worm Farm, Reynolds 1, Georgia. 





BLOODHOUNDS Registered ‘Exceptional _ Pups, Hunt- 
ing. Mantrailers. Carmichael Human Trailing Serv- 
ice. 440 No. Fruit, Fresno 1, California. 


SINKER Molds—For Making Your own sinkers. Fre: 
illustrated booklet. Reading Instrument Co., Box 7& 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 











FOR Sale—Coon. Cat, Mink Hounds $50.00. Good 
Coon, O’Possum, Skunk, Squirrel. Combination Fur 
Walters, _Oklahoma. 


Getters, $35.00. 5.00. ‘Arch _ Coombs, 
Registered. _ Bluetick 
6104 Wayne, 





LONGEARED, Bawlmouthed, 
Coonhound pups. John Annesser, 
Wayne, Michigan. AS 
TWO straight coon dogs, two combination tree dogs, 
one silent trailer. Nelson Wesley, Hagerstown, In- 
diana. SS oe 
KENTUCKY Hounds bred for Cooners. $25.00 up, 
Express Company Hold Money. Wabel Camp, Lynn 
Grove, Kentucky. 

FOUR First Class Coon dogs. Two open, one semi- 
sil2nt, one silent, Trial. Robert Perkins, Borden, 
Indiana. 

RABBIT deer proofed foxhounds. Coonhounds Den 
drivers. Mink dog. Lewis Seymour, Reedsburg, Wis- 
consin. —__ _ 

BLOODHOUND pups, from Cheetah, best in show, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, usual price. Fred Rob- 
ertson, Hornby, Ontario, Canada. 























DAC HSHUND pups. Registered. Champion — “breeding. 
$60. Harry Sharpe, Route 2. Madison 5. Wisconsin. 


FISHWORM Raising pays Worthwhile Profits! Illus 
trated booklet explains raising, feeding, marketing 
shipping. 25c. Ozark Worm Farm-F, Willow Springs 
Missouri. 

GRAY Crickets: large select grade, the best brooder 
stock and fish bait. ae for $10.00 postpaid, 115 
for $2.00 postpaid, booklet on raising $1.00. Arm 
strong’s Cricket Farm, ‘‘South’s Largest,’’ Glennville, 
Georgia. 


FISHWORM Culture—This booklet ‘‘Raising Worms 
For Pleasure or Profit’’ tells how to fix beds indoors 
outdoors; small or commercial scale; what, when, how 
to feed: how to keep worms from crawling out; hov 
and where to sell. $1.00 postcard. Tennessee Worm 
Hatchery, Section 1M, Box 265, Nashville 2, Tennessee 


MOLDS for Fishermans Sinkers, Jigs, Squids, Casting 
and Spinning Lures. Sweet's ‘Molds, Tonawanda 4, 

New York. 

“SINKER Molds’’—reasonable prices. Five spinning 
lurcs—$1.00. Swarko, 1132 Murrayhill Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 17, Pennsylvania. 


HYBRED Redworms: (1500 to 2000 in) gallon $4.50 
five gallons $20.00. Regular Adult Breeders 5,000 


$17.50 postpaid. Lutex Worm Farm, Luling, Texas 























18 SPANIELS 


SPRUCEDALE Kennels offer puppies from bloodlines 
that produced 1950 and 1951 National Field Trial 
winners. Also sixteen month started females $100.00. 
Duncansville, Pennsylvania. 

SPRINGERS. Puppies. Champion bloodlines. 
tered Champion sired. Pets. Hunters. Show. 
Ruby, York, Pennsylvania. 


BRITTANY Pups. Registered, Excellent Pointer stock. 
I. Edwards, 863 Colby Street, San Francisco, 

California. 

SPRINGER Spaniel pupvies for Christmas. By field 
trained parents. F. L. Cline, Mankato, Kansas. 








. Regis- 
Oscar 











BRITTANY pups from excellent hunting stock. ~ AKC, 
FDSB eligible. Hal Sharp, 202 Penn Avenue, Green- 
wood, South Carolina. 


19 RETRIEVERS 


CHESAPEAKE Puppies. Champion blood. Finest re- 
trievers. Companions. For 


Christmas $50. Fred 
Woodall, Tinley Park, Illinois. 


BLACK Labrador Retrievers. 
Distemper guaranteed. State age, sex. 


Kennels, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 


GOLDEN Labrador puppies “eligible from excellent type 
field trained parents. Quin Dennis, Huron, South 
Dakota. 
REGISTERED Golden Retriever male puppies—whelped 
Sept.—well bred—healthy—Virginia Hinkins, Stras- 
burg, Virginia. a eas SCE, 
REGISTERED Black ~ Labrador puppies, Whelped in 
July. Beautiful Male one year old. Cecile Courtade, 
865 Hannah, Traverse City, Michigan. aay, 
CHESAPEAKE retriever puppies: Spring. “litters: Eli- 
gible: Ready for Fall training: Dr. Rustad, Green- 
ville, Iowa. Ma eet 
GOLDEN Ret triever Christmas Puppies ies from field and 
bench champion ancestors. Dorothy Rowley, West 
Sand Lake, New aes 
REGISTERED top quality Labradors for that Christ- 
mas Gift. Guaranteed healthy. Larry Kolker, Le 
Mars, Iowa. 
OUTSTANDING registered Labrador Puppies, “Excellent 
Hunters. Three months $40. Robert Schwartz, R#7, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


BLACK Labrador pups ; AKC registered. 1. Bloodlines that 
have enabled me to produce two field trial cham- 











Registered, Vaccinated 
Labcroft 
































pions. T. B. Miller, 24 Fourth Street SW, Spencer, 
, lowa. 

19A COLLIES 

PEDIGREED Collies—Beautiful, Intelligent. _Cham- 


pionship breeding. Christmas puppies $30, $35.00. 
Plummer McCullough. Mercer, Pa. 
20 MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


BLOODHOUND Pups, registered, from famous hunting 














and man trailing strains. G. Sutton, Decatur, 
Michigan. 
23 DECOYS & CALLS 





CALLS. Decoys and ‘phonograph “records which teach 
you the art of calling for duck, goose, crow, squirrel 
and deer hunters. Supplies, eyes, heads, paint, etc. 
Illustrated catalog 10c. Oscar Quam, 3149 39th Ave- 
nue South. Minneapolis, Minnesota. ase 
PORTABLE Blinds: For Duck, Crow, Goose or Dove 
Shooting. Very light 4x5 ft. woven natural Tule 
mats. Strong. Excellent on duck boats and permanent 
blinds too! $3.00 delivered. Peacock Broom Co., 
Room 411L, 400 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
California. 


REDWORMS or Mealgrubs 200—$1. 00; 425—$2.00 
,000—$4.50. Breeders’ Manuals ‘‘Redworms’’— 
‘‘Mealworms” $1.00 each. Postpaid. Literature free 
Dixdox, Kent, Ohio. 
MICHIGAN Highbred breeder worms. Immediate ship- 
ment. Send 25c for proven raising instruction. Ruse 
Earthworm Hatchery, 653 Napoleon Road, Jackson 1, 
Michigan. 
FISHWORMS—Extra large breeder redworms—$4.25 
per 1000, postpaid with raising instructions. 5000 
—$19.50. Cricket Raising Booklet—$1. Worm 
Raising 50c. Carter Worms, Plains, Georgia. 
FISHWORMS large red worms $5. 00 per thousand 
post paid. Gulf Worm Hatchery, 246 Little York 
Road, Houston, Texas. 
LIVE Bait for Winter Fishing, good all year, Mollee 
that all fish go for, active in water, saves rebaiting 
for second or third catch, thousands of satisfied cus 
tomers. Packed 100 in box, stays good all winter, no 
care required. Send $1.00 for sample box or $5.00 
for six boxes, money-back guarantee, dealer inquiries 
solicited. Approved Products Co., Dept. O, Box 6, 
Rochester, New York. 
MOUSEE—ideal Ice Bait $1—100, $5—1,000. K&K, 
719 E. 6th. Mishawaka, Indiana. 
ICE Fishing—Gray Crickets best year around bait. 
White belly ideal for ice fishing. 100—$2.00; 500— 
$7.50; 1000—$12.00. Select breeders $15.00 per 
thousand. Postpaid. Horton’s Cricket & Worm Hatch- 
ery, 9492 South Linden Road, Swartz Creek, Mich- 
igan. 


26 eFLY-TYING 


LEARN Fly-tying—‘'‘ABC’’ Sten by Step Illustrated 
Method Shows How. Send 10c (coin). Sure Results 
Fishcrafters, Box 804-O, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


MUSTAD Hooks. Quality Materials. Free ‘ata 





























Catalog. 
Stone Fly Company, 19 Pleasant Street, Springfield 
9, Massachusetts. 

FREE Catalog: Flies, Lures, Mustad Hooks, Fly Tying, 
Lure, Spinner, Rod Making Materials, Nylon Coils 
Supreme Manufacturing Company, Amarillo, Texas. 


QUALITY flytying materials, tools, hooks, books, 
tools. Sila-flex quality glass rod blanks. Free illus- 
trated catalog. Reed Tackle, Mountain View 1, New 
Jersey. : 
SCISSORS for fly tyers. Dealers and jobbers only. 
Schrader Instrument Company, Independence, Iowa. 


FLY Makers! 1953 catalog. Culver Lures Company, 
Dept. 05, 3227 Missouri Avenue, St. Louis 18. 
Missouri. 
FLY Tying materials, Hooks, Tools, Junglecock, Hol- 
low Glass Rod Kits, Fishing Tackie. Wholesale, Re- 
tail. Catalog. Fletcher’s, Rangeley, Maine. 
TOP Quality fly tying materials and ~ tools. Complete 
line mustad hooks. Quantity Discounts. 30 years in 
the fly tying business. Free list. Paul H. Young Com- 
pany, 8065 Grand River, Detroit 4, Michigan. 
SENSATIONAL Offer! Fly Tying & Fly Casting illustrat- 
ed book and natural color Fly Chart, plus 9-foot ta- 
pered leader and sensational! leader threader, plus nat- 
ural colored Fly Tying Materials catalog—all for only 
$1.00. Woodslore Products, Inc., Main Street, Bradley 
Beach, New Jersey. 
10 CENTS brings new catalog 1 money credited on first 
order of quality fly-tying materials. Hollow Brook 
Tackle, Hamilton Avenue, Peekskill, New York. 


SUPERB = hackles, Samples 2: 5c, Fly Tying supplies. 
° 












































Free Catalog. Buz Buszek, Visalia, California. _ 
FLY Tying Materials, Hooks, Nylon, Gut. Highest 
Grade. Professional Quality Only. Free Catalog. 


Sierra Tackle, Dept. B, Montrose, California. 





CALL Elk, Deer, Wolf, Coyote, Fox, Etc! In daylight 
and within shotgun range! Original Animal Calls, Box 

437, Burley. Idaho. 

25 TACKLE, BAIT, LURES 





NEW invention for Anglers. Propels and steers boat 
while fishing. Free literature, Whiddens, Dept. L, 
915 Benbow Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 


FREE Catalog—Over 1,000 Hard To Find Specialties 
for Fishing. Netcraft Company, Dept. OC12, Toledo 
13. Ohio 

BED-Ding Keeps 9s Fishworm-Crawlers Alive Years. . Car- 
ries alive thousands miles hottest weather. Makes 
Little worms Big. Gather now for Winter- Spring use. 
Special $1.00. Gobble Blood Catfish Bait 50c. Carp 
50c. Free Catalog. Buss Manufacturing Company, 
Lanark, Illinois. 


TWO Hundred “Million Heart of Georgia quality red 
wigglers ready for shipment. Contact me for your 
regular requirements. Shipping capacity 500,000 
daily. Rainey’s Bait Ranch, Eatonton, Georgia. 
FREE... Bargain Catalog. Gadgets, unusual tackle. 
Bait making instructions—samples 25c. Finny- 
sports (A), Toledo 13, Ohio. 


CAL IFORNIA_ meal worms tops for ice or stream 200 
postpaid $1.00. Dealers inquire. Crest Bait Distribu- 
tors, 3328 Madison Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

















DID you ever try fly- tying? Make your own fishing 

lures. Sell them too! Beginner’s kit is only $5.00. 
Many other kits and fly-tying tools. Send 10c for cat- 
alog. D. H. Thompson, 335 Walnut Avenue, Elgin, 
Illinois. wh. 
FLY Tyers; best materials. Lowest prices. Free cata- 
logue. Perry Lures, 241 Campbell, West Haven, Conn 


THE World’s finest selection of quality fly tying ma- 
terials, tools, hooks, nylon, books, glass rod blanks 
and fittings at retail and wholesale prices available 
only from E. Hille, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Free 
68 page catalog. ‘ 

FINEST Fly 1 Tving Materials” ‘Sample | Kit $1. 00. Mi 
lard’s Fly Dictionary describing over 700 Flies 
$1.00. Free Catalog. Bennett Millard Fishing Tackle, 
Deposit 22, New York. 


FINEST quality tools and —— for Fly Tyers. 
Catalog. Ed Watson, Wilson, N. 


27 ante r 
AMERICA’S most complete Taxidermy Supply House. 
Headforms, Eyes, Panels! Catalog Free! Penn Tax'- 
dermy, DL3, Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 


























HUNTERS: Your Deerskins Tanned “and custom made 

into beautiful dress gloves, moccasins and 1 
bags. Deal Direct. Catalogues on request. J. R. Styr 3. 
Little Falls 3, New York. 
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AMERICA’S Largest and Oldest Supply House offers 
you finest selection of imported and domestic glass 
eyes; also headforms, panels, all other supplies. 
100% satisfaction guaranteed. Free Catalog. Rush 
Postal. Elwood Company, Dept. 55, Omaha 8, Ne- 
braska. 
MODERN Taxidermist Magazine, Greenfield Center 7, 
New York. Devoted entirely to Taxidermy. Methods, 
Photos. Articles. Trial year’s subscription $1 
ANIMALS, Birds & Fish mounted by O. D. eis = 5 
Wisconsin Rapids. Wisconsin. 
MOUNTING of game Heads, Birds, Fish. Rugs Made, 
good work. Wm. C. Jeude, 4339 Lexington, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
COMPLETE line of Taxidermy supplies. Books. In- 
structions. Everything! Catalog 10c. Vandyke’s Sup- 
ply, Wessington Springs 3, South Dakota. 














REPRESENT America’s leading Sporting Goods Manu- 
facturer. Become a salesman for Stream-Eze, Inc., 

Charlevoix, Michigan. 

34 BOOKS & MAGAZINES 

BIG catalog; 1500 bargains, send 10c. Books Publish- 
ing Company, 3100 Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn 35. 

ANGLING and hunting books—new, used and rare. Re- 
quest free list. Sporting Book Service, Box 113, 

Rancocas, New Jersey. 
“HOUNDS And Men,” 














48-page booklet called hound- 
man’s classic. Rev. Philip Walker, First Methodist 
Church, Denton, Texas. $1.00 postpaid. 

BOOKS By Mail. Any author! Fast service. Lowest 
prices. Send wants—no obligation. International 
Bookfinders, Box 3003-OL, Beverly Hills, California. 


35 WEARING APPAREL 











MAKING Fox Scarves $6.00 complete. Game heads, 
rugs, fish. Larson’s Taxidermy, Iola, _Wisconsin. 


YOUR Deerskin—properly handled makes finest dress- 
driving gloves. Wood, Factory OL, Johnstown, New 
York. 

WILLARDS fine fur and buckskin tanning also manu- 
facturing fully guaranteed. Write for prices. Wil- 
lards Furs, Established 1864, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
SCULPTURE taxidermist. museum style mountings, 
big game head specialist, all work guaranteed. Lee 
Vogel, Leechburg, Pennsvivania. 

















FAT Men! Big Men! Tall Men! We fit the hard-to-fit. 
Free Clothing Catalog. Cushner’s, 2122 West Pratt 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


36 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EXTRA Money—No Selling—operate vendors. Amaz- 
ing profits. details Free. Silver King, Suite 224, 622 
Diversey. Chicago 14. 

BREED Rare Tropical Fish at home. Earn Big Money! 
Learn Secrets! Help fill huge demand. Amazing Op- 
portunity: Free Plan. Tropicals, 1008-E Los Angeles 
Street, Los Angeles 15. 














DEERSKIN tanning choice of four colors. Made into 

gloves, handbags, moccasins, jackets. Deal direct 
save. Catalog tags. Custom Sportcrafts, 7 West, Glo- 
versville, New York. 


MAKE Money at home. Full-part time. Mail $1.00 for 

64 page book of 101 plans. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Home Businesses, 365 So. Fairfax, Hollywood 64, 
California. 





28 TRAPPING 

TWELVE Good Muskrat Sets, 30c. 

_51, Detroit 31, Michigan. 

NINE Good Mink Sets. 30c. Wesho-Uco, Box 51, De- 
troit 31, Michigan. 


ELEVEN Good Box Traps. Complete blueprints. 30c. 
Wesho-Uco, Box 51, Detroit 31, Michigan. 


29 MISCELLANEOUS 


STUDY for game warden, park, fish, 
out guide. wildlife conservation, immigration and 
highway patrol service. Details free. Write Delmar 
Institute, C2, Whittier, California. 

BURIED Treasure—Uranium Mineral Locators. Lowest 
Prices—Time Payment Plan—Free Literature. Fisher 
Research Laboratory, Palo Alto, California. 


YOUR Leather Jacket renovated expertly. Free circu- 
lar. Berlew Mfg. Company, Dept. 6, Freeport, New 
York. 

“X-RAY Mind.” Dangerous power over others. In- 
quire. Send Dime. Krishnar Institute, 1912 Lincoln- 
Park-West, 412-SZ, Chicago 14 

DELUXE Cleaning Service on Suede and _ Leather 
Jackets. Expert Repairing. Free Price List. Write 
Ed. Roper, Thorndale, Pennsylvania. 


WOMEN—2 to 4 hours daily at home. Offers exciting 
opportunity for steady income. Write World Address- 
ing Systems, Anaheim 7, California. 


BECOME A Game Warden, or join Forestry, Park, 
Lookout, Wildlife Conservation services. Enjoy out- 
door work, good pay, real security. Complete informa- 
tion Free! Write ‘‘Home-Study Institute’, 3156 West 
Eighth, Los Angeles 5, California. 

LEATHERCRAFT For Pleasure or Profit. Make easy- 
to-assemble purses, belts, gloves, woolskin toys. 100 
other items for gifts or to sell. Send 10c today for 
big catalog. Largest Leathercraft eri in UJ. 3. J.C. 
Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp, Dept. 3774, Chicago 2 24. 
“INTERESTING Mails’’—25c keeps your mail box full 
three months. Bentz, Desk J/3, Chatawa, Mississippi. 
RED—I am sick—so is Larry. Come Home. Florence, 
Ashland, Wisconsin. 

WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively from 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. 
Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, California. 


LEATHER Jackets > Refinished, Dyed any ‘color, also 
shoes, luggage, etc. complete rebuilding service. 
Modern Shoe Repair, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 


30 ANTIQUES & RELICS 


PROCRASTINATING?—Am selling several | hundred 
Historical Firearms.—30,000 Prehistoric Relics, Col- 
lectors Cartridges, Coins.—Revolutionary, Confeder- 





Wesho-Uco, Box 
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ate, Civil War Flintlocks, Muskatoons, Revolvers, 
Blunderbusses, Winchesters, Carbines, Buffalo Rifles, 
Pepperboxes, Kentuckies, Frontiers.—400 Bayonets, 


Swords, Bullet Molds, Ramrods, Gun Parts.—Powder- 
horns, Blo-horns, Bo-wood Deer-steer-buffalo horns. 
—Arrowheads, Tomahawks, Hammerstones, Spear- 
heads,—D.uuguerrotypes, Violin Wood, Agates, Miner- 
als. Fossils, Gold Dollars.—Catalog profusely illus- 
trated, , 35. Heike, (Bainbridge), Wenona, Illinois. 

UNU SUAL, Priceless Gift! ‘‘Gilded Spike” ‘relic from 
long abandoned Railroad that once hauled rich ore 
from now famous ‘‘Ghost Town’’—Authentic symbol of 
old west gold rush! Only $2.00 postpaid. Order today, 











supply limited! Wonderful Products, Box 2113-Z, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. aes) 

4 PERFECT arrowheads $1.00. Tomahawks $1.00. 
anuatie $1.00. Flint knife 50c. Hide scraper 50c. 


stone axe $3.00. Perfect pipe $3.00. Catalog 10c. 
Daniel. Lamar, Arkansas 


a FINE Indian Arrowheads $1. 00. Good grooved Toma- 








_haw k $2.00. List Free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Arkansas. 
ARROWHEADS, Location given, four $1.00 (24- 
$5.00). Bird Points, two $1.00 (dozen $5.00). 


Book-Relic Catalog 10c. 
UES i a a ind 


4_ SELECTED Arrowheads $1.00. Prehistoric Pottery 
Bow! $7.50. list 3c. H. Talburt, Calico Rock, Arkansas. 


31 ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 


Tilton Relics, Topeka 30, 





FOR the finest in Custom Quality archery tackle use 
‘Super-Cast’’ bows and ‘‘Super-Flight’’ arrows by 
Eddings. Send 25c for illustrated catalog. Eddings’- 
Archery Co., McGregor, Iowa. Phone 414. 
SAVE 50% on finest Bows, Arrows, Complete Bow- 
lunting outfits, etc. Free Catalog and ‘‘How To 
Select Archery Equipment”’ booklet. Malibu Archery, 
3156-AD West Eighth Street, Los Angeles 5, Cali- 

















fornia. 

32 AUTOS & AUTO TRAILERS 

BUILD Your Own Trailer! Plans for all kinds. Ilus- 
trated Catalog 10c. Jim Dandy, 125-O; Wausau, 
Wisconsin. _ 

AVAILABLE in Kits. Slip-on Coach for all Pickups. 
Trailer Kits. Trailer blueprints. Catalog 10c. Com- 


Stock Trailers, 585-OK, Parsons, Kansas. 
3 AGENTS WANTED 








BUY Wholesale thousands nationally advertised prod- 
ucts at big discount. Free ‘‘Wholesale Plan.”’ Ameri- 
can Buyers, 629-L Linden, Buffalo, New York. 


world-wide, 
mail-order business from home without capital, or 
travel abroad. Established World Trader ships in- 
structions for no-risk examination. Experience unnec- 
essary. Free details. Mellinger, 12C, Los Angeles 24, 
California. ——— 
EARN Money Selling Binoculars, Rifles, Cameras. Send 
for Free Dealer Bulletin. Nidorg & Co., 14-E Wash- 
ington Place, New York 3, New York. 
BUY wholesale—Direct from us—25,000 Items—cat- 
alogue 25c. (refundable). Matthews, 1474-E3 
Broadway. New York City 36. 


EARN Money Selling Jewelry & Home Appliances, 
Send for Free Wholesale Catalogue. Nidorg & Co. 
14-L Washington Place, New York 3, New York. 


TRIM Hair Without “Barber”. Miracle clipper sells on 
sight. Keeps hair neat. Samples sent on trial. Kristee 
181, Akron, Ohio. 
$10,800 PROFITS! Your Own Mailorder Business! No 
risk! ‘“‘Success Plan’ Free! Treasury, 709 Webster, 
New Rochelle OL-11, New York. 
WORK At Home Typists longhand addressers. ] Prepare 
mailing lists and address literature. Be your own 
boss. Details free. Suppliers Mailing Service, Still- 
water 8, Mi Minnesota. lec Kids 
101 WAYS To Make $1,000 At Home. 
Business Surveys, 365 So. Fairfax, 
California. 
GROW Mushrooms. Cellar, shed. Spare, full time, year 
round. We pay $3.50 lb. We paid Babbitt $4,165.00 
in few weeks. Free Book. Washington Mushroom Ind., 
Department 149, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 
MAKE Money at home mailing 
ant. Profitable. 
New York. 


FREE Book ‘505 Odd Successful businesses.’’ Work 
home. Expect something odd! Pacific-YG, Oceanside, 
California. 


37 HELP WANTED 


FOREIGN & Latin American Employment, 1953 ‘‘For- 

eign Service Directory’’ gives Up-To-Minute Facts 
on Military & Civilian Construction, Government Jobs, 
Major Oil Listings, Aviation, Transportation, Steam- 
ship Lines, Mining’ Importers, Exporters, How-When- 
Where to apply, application forms. Hot List Firms 
Hiring. $1.00 postpaid. Global Reports, Box 883-OL, 
Hollywood 28. California. 


ALASKA!! Last American Frontier, 


IMPORT-Export! Opportunity profitable, 









































Free details. 
Hollywood 60, 











cards—Circulars. Pleas- 
Paton, Box 55-W, New York 23, 

















$1.00 brings 1953 


Business Directory & Government Map, Military & 
Civilian Construction; Homestead & Highway facts; 
Mining, Aviation, Fur Farming; Grazing, Timber, 


Travel directions. List of firms hiring. How to apply. 
Alaska Opportunist, Box 92-OL, Hollywood 28, 
California 
ALASKAN Jobs! Over 150 New construction projects 
witn names, addresses companies hiring. Thousands 
needed! Highest wages! Military, private construction. 
Mining, Fishing. Lumbering, Aviation. Railroads, 
Homesteading. Skilled. Unmskilled workers. Salary 
information. Alaskan map included, $1.00 com- 
plete. Alaskan Opportunities «OL), Box 362, Ken- 
more. Wasnington iz 
FOREIGN Employment construction work. If interested 
in foreign projects with high pay write Foreign Serv- 
ice Bureau, (Dept. O.L.), Metuchen, New Jersey. 
JOBS on ships and yachts, Foreign 
travel. Davenport's, Dept. 7, GPO, New 
York tt. i tac a 
$1300.00 MONTHLY for truck drivers, $1400.00 
monthly for carpenters, electricians, plumbers, me- 
chanics, $1200.00 for clerks and laborers. Replace- 
ment hiring now being done. Full information and 
complete foreign listings, with current information on 








excellent pay. 
Box 1354, 


Spain job, $1.00. Women’s listings, $1.00. 25,000 
men and women needed for new stateside project! 
Complete ag oe gg and other domestic listings, 


$1.C0. Dept. -L. Opportunities 
Commerce Bldg. St. Paul, Minnesota. 


CONFIDENTIAL ‘reports. Highest paying jobs in 28 
countries, including United States, Alaska, South 
America, * Europe, Middle East. Many average 
$1450.00 monthly. Skilled, unskilled, laborers, trades, 
supervisory, clerical wanted. Only $2, including one 
year registration-advisory service. Complete satis- 
faction guaranteed. National Services, Box 2954LB, 
St. Louis 17, Missouri. hay! og 


MEN Earn $1,500.00 per month on Foreign projects. 

(See Reader's Digest December 1952 issue, page 21) 
Men Wanted now on Foreign, Latin America and far 
North projects. Truck Drivers, $3.55 hour. Clerks, 
$3.00 hour. Electricians, $4.00 hour. Carpenters, $3.70 
hour. Laborers, $3.00 hour. Most all trades wanted. 
Up to 70 hour week with time and one half for all 
over 40 hours. Transportation paid. 8 to 24 month 
contract. New treaty with Spain, South Korea will 
start new bases at once. Get in on start. Full informa- 
tion of over 20 sheets 91/2 x 11 listing over 200 firms 
now hiring, conditions, wages, hours, contract re- 
quirements, application form, etc.; also latest issue of 
our monthly Bulletin listing new contracts and coupon 
worth $1.00 on subscription. All for $1.00. Airmail 
$1.24. Edward O. Burns, 911 N. Lancaster Avenue, 
Department 9, Dallas, Texas. 


BE a ranger volunteer in your own ‘community. _In- 
fo-mation write: Chief. Forest Service Patrol, 5545 
N. Lincoln, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Unlimited, 11 10 





38 EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


CONSTRUCTION Job List. Published —— $1.00. 
mpster’s Construction Scout News, Dept. 268-QU, 
Bridgeport, Illinois. 
OVERSEAS Jobs. Big pay, transportation, expenses. 
Clerical, professional, mechanical workers. Most all 
trades. Latest listings airline, construction, manufac- 
turing, oil, steamship companies, government agen- 
cies, many other opportunities. Up to date informa- 
tion on securing —Ta contracts, income tax, 
application forms. $1.0 Overseas Jobs, Box 
335-E14. Baton Rouge, ceukionn 
FOREIGN Jobs, Contracts underw ay and soon stz arting 
in Africa, South America, Canada, England, Europe, 
South Pacific, Middle East, Mexico and Alaska. Send 
$1.00 for foreign job news, information, application 
forms, etc. DCS Foreign Job News, Dept. 268-QV, 
Bridgeport, Illinois. 


DO You need “help | to get a job? ‘Foreign or domestic? 


We can help you in two important ways. Free infor- 
mation. Job Application Service, P. O. Box 1022C, 























Baton Rouge 1, Louisiana. 
40 OLD COINS & STAMPS 
FREE. Valuable mystery gift. . Approvals. § Send 5c 


handling, please. Raymax, 37-HL Maiden Lane, New 
York City. 
COLLECT Stamps. 20 Japan Free. Ask for U.S. and 
foreign approvals. Wineholt, Woodbine, Fenmte ania. 








$1,000.00 JAPANESE Invasion Note $1.00. 100 pp Il- 
— Coin Catalogue 25c. Shultz, Salt Lake 10, 


WANTED—1894-S Dime | Pay $500.00. Certain 1913 

nickel $1,000. 00. 1901-S quarter $20.00 to 
$150.00. Hundreds of others. Know their true value. 
Complete illustrated catalogue 25c. Worthycoin Cor- 
poration (D-302), Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


COIN © Valuation Handbook, prices we pay, i127 pages, 
380 i'lustrations, clothbound, $1.25. Cook Coins, 
Jackson 5, Mississippi. 


WE purchase Indianhead pennies. 








‘Complete allcoin 








catalogue 20c. Magnacoins, Box 61-SY, Whitestone 
57. New York. 

41 PATENTS & INVENTIONS 

INVENTORS: Information on patent procedure fur- 


nished on _ request § without ar 
Randolph, Registered tee Attorney 
Build jing, W: ashington 1, 


John 
227 Columbian 











INVENTORS—This firm is oe to practice be- 
fore the United States Patent Office and is avail- 
able to assist you in the preparation and prosecution 
of your patent application. ‘“‘Patent Protection for 
Inventors’’ booklet containing detailed information 
and steps to take toward patent protection will be 
sent upon request. No obligation. Victor J. Evans & 
Company, 836-P Merlin Building, Washington 6, D. Cc. 


INVENTORS: Learn how to protect your invention, 

‘Patent Guide’’ containing detailed information con- 
cerning patent protection and procedure together with 
‘“‘Record of Invention’’ form will be forwarded upon 
request—without obligation. We are registered to 
practice before the U. S. Patent Office and prepared to 


Serve you in handling your patent matters. Clarence 
A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 348-K District National Building, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—If | you believe you have an invention, 

you should find out how to protect it! Send ior copy 
of our Patent Booklet ‘‘How To Protect Your Inven- 
tion’ and “Invention Record’’ form. No obligation. 
McMorrow, Berman & Davidson, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, | 204-Z Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
INVENTORS. When you are satisfied that you have 
invented something of value write me, without obli- 
gation, for information as to what steps you should 
take to secure a Patent. Write Patrick D. Beavers, 
Registered Patent Atty., 930 Columbian Building, 
Washington 1, D. C. 


42 REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA— New de »velopment 4 a ijoining Ocala National 
Forest in Lake County. Best fishing, hunting. Nice 











homesites $245 at $10 monthly. Folder free. W. Ver- 
nor, DeLand, Florida. 
CALIFORNIA Ranch Lands 50c to $5 acre minimum 


bid. Farm-ranch-hunt-fish-retire. 10c 
trated land catalog, outline maps. 
Box 23 oOBR, _ Holly wood 28, 
STROUT’S Farm Cat: alog. Farms, 

33 States, Coast-to-Coast, 3298 bargains described. 
Mailed Free. World's Largest; 53 years Service. Strout 
tealty, 255-SW 4th Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


brings illus- 
- Tax Land Sales, 
California. 

Homes, Businesses, 


FLORIDA Lakefront lots. Best fishing-hunting. Terms, 
without interest. Literature. Gracie Parker, Paisley, 
Florida. 
HOT Springs, Arkansas. Free Real Estate Catalog 
Mailed. Wonder State Realty, 607 Malvern Avenue. 
MISSOURI Land $5.00 per acre. Warranty deed. Free 
_list, maps. John Calvert, Plant City, Florida. 
FLORIDA Beautiful Retirement Homesites on Gulf 


Coast. Finest Hunting. Fishing $250 at $10 Month- 
ly. Edward Mathews. Owner, Department V-18, Box 
1406, Asheville, North Carolina. 

SALMON Fishing For Sale.—Valuable salmon and 
trout fishing, together with fully equipped lodge and 


guides’ camp, seven bedrooms, all modern conven- 
iences. Northern New Brunswick. Apply Gilbert, 
McGloan & Gillis, 94 Prince William Street, Saint 
John, New Brunswick. 


FLORIDA'S choicest Lakefront—highway lots. $10 
down. Terms without interest. Near Deland. Free lit- 
erature. Victor Roepke, Eustis, Florida. 


43 TOBACCO & PIPES 


FACTORY Rejects—Outstanding Value! Same genuine 
imported briar as our reguiar $10.00 pipes. Have 
slight surface flaws not affecting superb smoking 
qualities. 2 for only $1.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Gaylords, Dept. 265, North Adams, Massachusetts. 


45 HOBBIES 


BIG & Savings “Leather—Now, for first time, , you “ean 
buy full sides of top grain cowhide at our special, 
amazingly low ‘‘tannery-to-you”’ prices. For details, 
write Dept. 4, W. D. Byron & Sons, Williamsport, Md. 
Fine cowhide tanners since 1832 


a9 SPECIAL SERVICES 


1000 MONEYSAVING, practical advices for planning 
and enjoying traveling (worldwide): Booklet $2.00. 
Informations. Jarry. Travel Consultant, Box 268-OS 
Wall Street. New York 5. 


50 DETECTIVES 
DETECTIVES—Fascinating’ work Experience unneces- 


sary. Detective Particu'ars free. Write Wagoner, 
125-T West 86th Street New York 24. 























VIME TO RETIRE. Joe Goodrich was a 
light-tackle enthusiast until he went 
out on a deep-sea boat. The first strike 
sent his whole outfit—rod, reel, and line 
flying overboard. But Doug Wallace 
snagged the lost gear and reeled it in, 
along with a 10-pound grouper. Good- 
rich rebaited and tried again—and again 
the strike took his gear overboard. 
Shortly after, Fred Wunderlich brought 
in a 14-pound grouper—which was still 
towing Goodrich’s outfit. Joe figured 
there was no percentage in letting fate 
throw a third strike, so he quit fishing 
for the day.—Rube Allyn, St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times. 


ACKET SQUAD. 

Ever hunt 
bats with a peb- 
ble and a tennis 
racket? Bill 
Krouse, noticing 
some bats flying 
around while we 
were awaiting 
enough daylight 
to shoot doves, 
said it could be 
done. Toss up a stone, said Bill, and a 
bat on the prowl for insects will swoop 
down on it. Then you belt the bat with 
the racket. We were skeptical, so Bill 
tossed up a pebble. Sure enough, a bat 
whizzed down after it.—Thomas Ellin- 
wood, Tucson (Ariz.) Star. 


e ( 





peg Father John McGoldrick 
of Willows—he’s known as the 
“Pheasant Priest’—went among Sacra- 
mento Valley farmers and got them to 
open 40,000 acres of pheasant country 
to unattached hunters who joined his 
Willows Pheasant Association. Mem- 
bership is limited to 1,000, who pay 
$7.50 apiece for the 10-day season. All 
proceeds go to Father McGoldrick’s 
church-building fund.—Lupi Saldana, 
Los Angeles News. 


{ STAKES. I hear that Bermuda 
charter-boat captains use dog-eared 
playing cards and empty bottles for 
chum. When dolphin school behind a 
boat the captain throws out the cards 
and bottles, anc the fish play with them. 
—Allen Corson, Miami (Fla.) Herald. 


oe An old wool sock makes a 
fine worm carrier. It requires no 
dirt, keeps the worms lively for a longer 
period than a can, and is easily carried 
when you tuck its top beneath your 
belt.— Ries Tuttle, Des Moines (Iowa) 
Tribune. 


144 OUTDOOR LIFE 


THE GisT OF lr~ EDITED by HENRY S. MOORE 


a digest of the outdoor news 


URNABOUT. 
They’re still 
talking, over in 
Clearfield County, 
Pa., about the 
rabbit thet 
bagged an auto- 
mobile. An eye- 
witness saw a 
teen-age driver 
deliberately try to 
run down a cot- 
tontail on a highway. He failed to see 
a sharp curve ahead, ran his snazzy car 
off the road, and damaged it to the tune 
of $500. The bunny went merrily on its 
way.—Jim Hurley, New York Mirror. 
And there’s J. W. Knott of Kemah, 
Tex., who was gored by a dead deer. 
He was installing an electrical outlet in 
a wall when the mounted head of a buck 
fell on him. An antler gashed his shoul- 
der, striking a nerve and temporarily 
paralyzing his arm. Knott says he 
wants no part of a live deer if that’s 
what a dead one can do.—Jack Kelley, 
Tulsa (Okla.) World. 





— ER. John Fitzgerald, a cattle 
grader, almost sent a mule deer to 
market the other dawning when a four- 
point buck turned up in a closely hud- 
dled bunch of steers being loaded into a 
truck. It apparently had jumped a fence 
to feed with the cattle. A touch of 
Fitzgerald’s electric prod sent it back 
over the fence and into the hills.—Joe 
Dearing, San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 


URVIVAL OF THE FATTEST. The Arizona 

Game and Fish Commission has 
stopped issuing “survival” permits to 
members of the armed forces—permits 
that allowed them to take small game 
in the course of survival training.— 
Thomas Ellinwood, Tucson ( Ariz.) Star. 


he T THEM 
WORDS, SUH. 
“Look at that fel- 
low—he’ll never 
catch a_ trout,” 
said Andy An- 
drews, state fish 
manager of Colo- 
rado, ‘Then he’ll 
go home to Texas 
and give Colora- 
do fishing a bad 
name.” The Texan had his shoes off, his 
pants rolled above his knees, and he was 
fishing with a cane pole and a heavy 
chalk line tied directly to a big hook. As 
Andy spoke he hauled in a 15-inch rain- 
bow—-then proceeded to get three more. 
—Dick Moore, Denver Post. 





RIENDLY SWAP. The Detroit Sports- 

man’s Congress has been telling 
hunters “If you expect the farmer to 
(1) plant game-habitat material; (2) 
leave wide fence: rows; (3) provide 
winter food; (4) co-operate in -onser- 
vation legislation; (5) open his lands 
for you to hunt——— 

“You must (1) ask the farmer first; 
(2) protect his property against fire, 
gun, and other damage; (3) stay out 
of ripe grain fields; (4) stop road and 
gang hunting; (5) close gates and cut 
no fences; (6) report all violations and 
acts of vandalism.’’—Jack Van Coever- 
ing, Detroit Free Press. 


ITING RETORT. Wildlife men in Al- 
bany County, N. Y., are mending 
their nets after losing a fast round toa 
colony of six beavers. The officials had 
started to net the fish in a small lake 
and lower its level, as part of a restock- 
ing job, when the enraged beavers at- 
tacked the nets, cutting them to rib- 
bons. The project had to be suspended 
until the beavers could be rounded up. 
Bob Darling, Jamestown (N. Y.) Sun. 


ashe A 
survey made 


at the Redondo 
Beach, Calif., 
Fisherman’s 
Wharf _ indicates 
that the average 
offshore angler is 
between 25 and 
35 years old, mar- 
ried, and fishes 
about twice a 
month—leaving the little woman home 
to look after the kids. Only one man in 
each 11 interviewed would admit that 
he fishes to get away from the Old Lady 
for a while.—Burt Twilegar, Los An- 
geles Examiner. 


aye sTuFF. A local fisherman who let 
a fiy dangle in the water as he 
brought his powerboat to dock was 
nabbed by a warden for trolling in a 
fly-fishing lake. He had to travel 80 
miles to pay his fine—for a fish he never 
caught.—William J. Burton, Benning- 
ton (Vt.) Banner. 


emg STRIKE. Fishing the Osage Riv- 
er, Charles Nichols took a 5!2- 
pound 24-inch blind fish that had the 
mouth of a bass but the body (in color 
and shape) of a carp. Where its eyes 
should have been there were two small 
depressions covered with skin.—Frank 
Alexander, Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 
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After all... 


It's the Champagne of Bottle 


Pocket hits or ““Brooklyns” .. . lucky breaks or hair-tearing 
taps... however your game may go... you find rare pleasure 
in the clattering companionship of the bowling alley and 
the friendly refreshment that’s a traditional part of the game. 
And in countless bowling alleys the country over, the 
fifth trame favorite is golden, gleaming MILLER HIGH LIFE 


afte r all, it’s the Champagne of Bottle Beer! 


THE NATIONAL CHAMPION OF 


© Miller Brewing Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





DOES NOT BOIL AWAY 
PREVENTS RUST 


f- > ‘PRIME’ 


ISS GAS LINE 

SSS ANTI-FREEZE 
Ask your 
‘Prestone” 
anti-freeze 
dealer 
about it... 
65¢ per can. 


BRAND 


The terms ‘’Prestone”’, ‘Prime’ and “Eveready” are trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY =: A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon corporation +« 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y 
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